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and adjustable 


Download our complete and updated catalogue free from our website: 
http://www.sfcontinuum.com/sjvideo Call Toll Free To Order 1-(800)232-6002 
VHS only except where other formats are specifically noted. We accept Mastercard, Visa, & American Express. No COD's! 
Continental USA 1 tape-$4.50, 2 tapes-$6, $1.50 each add’Itapc. AK, HI,PR, and Canada call for ship charge. * NJ residents mustadd 6% sales tax. 
Outside of USA & Canada call (908) 755-2331. We can shipto APO's and FPO's. Three to six weeks for delivery 
9 Send $1 fora printed catalogue. Mail to: S&J Productions POBox 154 Colonia, N.J. 07067 2 
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Scarlet Letters 


The Gloria Stuart interview in Scarlet 
Street #28 is a lovely tribute to a gracious 
lady. Recently 1 read that when Ms. Stu- 
art was a guest on the TONIGHT SHOW 
with Jay Leno, he announced the show- 
ing of a clip featuring her with Shirley 
Temple in POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL— 
but, when the clip appeared, it was Alice 
Faye and not Gloria Stuart. This shame- 
ful incident points up the increasing 
sloppiness of television producers in 
dealing with classic movies and their 
stars, even on channels like AMC and 
the Arts & Entertainment Network with 
its BIOGRAPHY series. 

On AMC, I have repeatedly heard Bob 
Dorian and others make inaccurate state- 
ments, and I have seen well-known ac- 
tors—for example, Dan Duryea—incor- 
rectly identified in promotional trailers 
made by the network for the showing of 
their films. 

In a recent BIOGRAPHY of Cary 
Grant, reference is made to a film in 
which he appeared in England in the 
mid-thirties, but the title is not given. 
A quick flash of an old American lob- 
by card is supposed to identify it as 
AMAZING ADVENTURE. In fact, the 
film was called THE AMAZING 


costarred her with Bryant Haliday in 
DEVIL DOLL some years later, she had 
become Yvonne Romain. 

Adrienne recollects that when Christo- 
pher Lee comes to a bad end in CORRI- 
DORS OF BLOOD, his face is “slammed 
onto a grate.” Actually a bottle of aci 
is flung in his face, propelled by Boris 
Karloff in self-defense! 

Т was sorry to read that Adrienne has 
such unhappy memories of working 
with Skip Martin, the dwarf who ap- 
peared with her in VAMPIRE CIRCUS 
and THE HELLFIRE CLUB. In fact, he 
also played a bit part in CORRIDORS 
OF BLOOD. Skip was a great little guy 
and I loved him dearly when he played 
an important role in my film HORROR 
HOSPITAL. I want to set the record 
straight that he was a consummate pro- 
fessional, even if he did sometimes up- 
stage his costars. (What actor doesn’t, if 
he can get away with it?) He was warm- 
hearted, a very funny man off camera, 
and all of us on the production enjoyed 
his presence immensely. 

I must admit that I can't share Drew 
Sullivan’s admiration for the screen’s 
newest Tarzan, even if he makes a great 


pinup for the nineties. TARZAN AND 
‘THE LOST CITY is a Harry Alan Towers 
clone which is so bad that no one could 
shine in it, but Casper Van Dien is a 
particularly unfortunate choice. Small 
in stature, lacking a powerful physique, 
and with a very small voice, he quite 
obviously had to resort to doubles and 
special effects to accomplish his stunts 
and he plays Tarzan in the same ro- 
botic style of his role in STARSHIP 
TROOPERS. | hope this is not the be- 
ginning of a new cycle of Tab Hunter- 
like heroes. Of course, when we see Dis- 
ney’s forthcoming animated Tarzan 
feature, we may have to reconsider and 
thank TARZAN AND THE LOST CITY 
for small blessings. 
Richard Gordon 
Gordon Films, Inc. 
New York, NY 

Drew Sullivan replies: Golly, Casper 


QUEST OF ERNEST BLISS (from a 
novel of the same name by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim), although it was released 
in the USA by Grand National as RO- 
MANCE AND RICHES. More than a 
decade later, an obscure independent 
distributor reissued it, disguised as 
AMAZING ADVENTURE. Its leading 
lady, Mary Brian, was interviewed on 
the program but not asked to talk 
about it. 


WANTED: 


MORE SHORT 


READERS LIKE. 


looked much taller in the pinups, but after 
seeing the film I can understand how he 
was threatened by a baby elephant. 


I enjoyed Dave Bowman's fine ar- 
ticle on Warner Oland in Scarlet Street 
#28. Unfortunately, the piece contained 
a little misinformation regarding 
the unfinished Chan film CHARLIE 
CHAN AT THE RINGSIDE, which per- 
haps I can help clear up. 


Many television viewers are prob- 
ably puzzled as to why film clips from 
classic movies often derive from 
poor-quality theatrical trailers with 
their limited choice of scenes. The 
reason is that such trailers are deemed 
to be public domain and can therefore 
be used without paying license fees. 
Most producers nevertheless consider 
this to be a violation of their copy- 
rights, but neither the major studios 
nor the MPAA have chosen to pursue 
the issue. 

Another great SS #28 article is Tom 
Johnson's piece on the films of Robert 
Baker and Monty Berman, which have 
been unjustly ignored by the Hammer 
aficionados. Also, I greatly enjoyed 
Bruce Hallenbeck's interview with 
Adrienne Corri, although they both 
make some minor mistakes. Mr. Hal- 
lenbeck says that Yvonne Romain was 
billed as Yvonne Green in my film 
CORRIDORS OF BLOOD. He is 
confusing her with Nigel Green, the 
actor who played the Scotland Yard 
detective. Yvonne used the name 
Yvonne Warren at the time. When I 


Johnny Duncan 


Mr. Bowman writes: "Shortly after 
Mr. Oland's death, CHARLIE CHAN 
AT THE RINGSIDE was rewritten as 
MR. MOTO'S GAMBLE." In fact, MR. 
MOTO'S GAMBLE was released on 
March 25, 1938, a good five months be- 
fore Oland's death. The Moto switch- 
over occurred mere weeks after sus- 
pension of CHARLIE CHAN AT THE 
RINGSIDE, with much material from. 
the five days of shooting incorporated 
into the Moto flick. Before Oland went 
to Europe, he signed a contract for an 
additional three Chan pictures. It was 
the first of these pictures that Oland 
looked forward to doing in September. 

There is a subtle tribute to Oland in 
MR. MOTO'S LAST WARNING, which 
was being filmed in August 1938. At 
one point, a billboard is seen for a 
Charlie Chan picture starring Warner 
Oland. Over this notice is a smaller 
banner, reading “last day." I go a 
great deal into these films in my 
"Guide to Mr. Moto Films" in the April 
issue of Classic Images, and my earlier 


Continued on page 10 
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Announcing The Finest Film Noir 
Movie Poster Book Ever Published 


Own this beautifully illustrated collection of rare, original Hollywood movie 
posters, lobby cards, and pressbook ads tracing the history of the classic period of the 
Film Noir (1941-1959) and the literary and cinematic forces which shaped it. 


160 large format pages • 198 color illustrations • 110 films illustrated 
Informative foreword interview with producer-director Robert Wise • 50 major genre stars profiled 
in a unique “Rogues Gallery" salute * 36 in-depth reviews of major examples including: 
The Maltese Falcon • Double Indemnity • Laura • Out of the Past • Gun Crazy • Touch of Evil 


A superb value for $35.00 plus $5.95 postage and handling. 


Buy your copy — or a gift copy for the Film Noir fan in your life — by calling our 24-hour toll-free order line 


1-800-247-6553 


Most major credit cards accepted 


ISBN: 188810114 
©1998 Lawrence Racenff Colleton, Inc 


Carlet 
Street 


The Magazine of Mystery and Horror 


Frankenstein's Monster! Sherlock Holmes! Batman 
& Robin! Count Dracula! There’s never been a 
magazine quite like Scarlet Street! If this is your first 
issue, you're going to want to catch up right now on 
everything you've missed! The trail of mystery and 


horror starts here .... 

#1 (Reprint): Two covers (including the 
original), a wrap-around History of Scarlet 
Street, plus the original, unaltered text, 
including DARKSHADOWS, THEHOUND 
OF THE BASKERVILLES, PSYCHO IV, 
SUPERBOY, THE FLASH, FRANKEN- 
STEIN UNBOUND, THE FINAL PROB- 
~ LEM, and more! 


#2 (Repint); HORRORS Of 
THE BLACK MUSEUM, 
ATLANTIS. THE FLASH. DARK 
SHADOWS, А SCANDAL IN 
BOHEMIA, and того! 


XMAILER, George OF LIGEIA, Joan Hick 
Baxt, Erica Remberg, THE BG son, BLUEBEARD, Elizabeth 
CIRCUS, and moral Shepherd, and more! 


#8 Potor Cushing, Christopher 
Les, Jeremy Вей. Rosalie Wi- HAR- Considine, Beverly Garland, Harringlon, Gale Sondergaare, 
liams, John Landis, BRAM THE ALLIGATOR PEOPLE, WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
STOKER'S DRACULA, John Peter Cushing, FRU THEHARDYBOYS,ANDTHEN HELEN?, TEENAGERS FROM 
Moulder-Brown, FRANKEN: - THERE WERE МОМЕ, BAT- OUTER SPACE, BobHa: 
STEIN MEETS THE WOLF MAN: THE ANIMATED SERIES, 
MAN, THE VELVET VAMPIRE, SCORPION, Veronica Carlson, THELASTVAMPYRE, GIFTOF TASTICFOUR, Jay Underwood, 
DARK SHADOWS, and more!’ Carlos Rivas, and more! ЭВ, and more! and more! 


#10: Tommy Kirk, Tm 
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Here's the word on the Street ! 


Gosh! Wow! Boy, oh boy! Scarlet Street 
has taken a quantum jump into the lead 
among imagi-movie magazines! 

—Forrest J Ackerman 


Top notch . . . superbly presented . . . the 
sort of crisply produced mag that just begs 
to be browsed through before focusing 
your attention on any of its splendid ar- 
ticles. A great mag. 

—Magazines of the Movies 


Scarlet Street is a thoroughly excellent 
publication. It's well-written, nicely de- 
Signed, and extremely entertaining. 

—Up 'n Coming! 


This classy publication appeals to a wide 
audience . . . a sophisticated voice... . 
—Axcess 


Everything about Scarlet Street appeals 
to the perverse lust for lunacy in me. 
Congratulations on a job well done. 

—Rex Reed 


Good columns and superior writing mark 
Scarlet Street. 
—Baby Boomer Collectibles 


You'd be crazy not to buy Scarlet Street, a 
consistently enjoyable magazine. 
—George Baxt 


Scarlet Street is an attractive and enter- 
taining magazine... . 
—The Year's Best Fantasy and Horror 


...à sophisticated and absorbing Ameri- 
can publication . . . an essential purchase 
. . . Scarlet Street comes as a breath of 
fresh air... . 

—The Dark Side 


The standard of writing is above average 
and the number of interviews with actors 
in old films and TV series is unequalled by 
any other mag. 

—Film Review 


YON ONCE PE ОУУ, 


. . and don't forget these BLISTERING back IT 
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#12: Run Roman, THE KILLING #13: da Lupino, Terry Kilburn, Dil — 414: Barbara Shelley, Ann Byth, #15: Jotnny Shell, Acquenelta, #16: XFILES, МОНТ STALKER, #17: Ann Doran, Dabbs Greer, 
KIND, THE UNINVITED, Rui Campel, foley Combo Howard Robert Bloch, PSYCHO, Jack Michael Ripper, Val Guest, THE Daren Gavin. бау Duchovny, Hermen Cohen, Т THE TERROR, 


Hussey, [BURY THE LIVING, Aron Duff, Lovecraft on Fim, THE AD- Larson, Noel Heil, Edward Iard- ЗН TARZAN AND THE Gilian Anderson, Jack Grnnage, Jan Murray, WHO KILLED TEDDY 
Қасай; Carl Garand The Se VENTURES. OF SHERLOCK wee Jom Waters VILAGE OF LEOPARD WOMAN, Nammers INTERVIEW WITHTHE VAMPIRE, BEAR?, Gy Conway, THESKULL, 
Lugosi Scrapbook, and more! HOLMES, and mare! THE DAMNED, and mare! Quatermass, and more! ED WOOD, and more! Jeremy Brett, more! 


ята STUDY N TERROR, John #20 Deborah Kerr. Martin # Brett Tribute, Farley #22: LAURA, David Raksin. THE 423: Christopher Atkins, Irish 
Neville, Bob Kane, BATMAN FOR- Stephens, THE INNOCENTS, al Hitchcock, Hillay XFILES Billy Zane, THERHAN: McCala, Ray Harykausen, Joe 
EVER, JUDGE DREDD, Brad Pit, Russ Tamblyn, THE HAUNTING, EAR WINDOW, IN. TOM, Jeremy Brett, Sci-Fi Lara, 

он Schumacher Robet Guary, Jeremy Bret David Wayne Elza: VADERS FROM MARG Raymond Serenade, THE MAD GHOUL, TARZAN: THE EPIO ADVEN 
Wiliam Marshall, anc moral beth Russell, and more! Burr, and more! David Bruce, ard mare! TURES, THE X-FILES, and more! 


#18: Michael Gough, BATMAN 
FOREVER, TALES FROM THE 


HOOD, SPIDER-MAN, Herman 
chen, BLACK ZOO, Stan Lee, THE 
X-FILES, Tarzan, moral 


#24: THE MASK OF FU MAN- , #20. Roddy McDowall, David #27:Fay Wray, THEMOSTDAN- #28:Gloria Stuart, TITANIC, 429:Robert Wise, Audrey Tot- 
CHU, Sheldon Leonard, Marc Robert Wise, DAY THE EARTH Manners, Stephen Geoffreys, GEROUS GAME, Robert Wise, — Adrienne Corri, lan Richardson. ter, Lawrence Tierney, Film Noir 


Lawrence, GODZILLA, Nicholas STOOD STILL, FLASH GO^- FRIGHT NIGHT, DRACULA, CURSE OF THE CAT PEOPLE, CHARLIE CHAN, Keye Luke, Classics, MORE TALES Of the 
Lea, THE RELIC, THE LAND DON, BATMAN AND ROBIN, FRANKENSTEIN, Sherlock TITANIC, The Disney Musie SOMEWHERE IN TINE, NOWAY city, lan Richardson, NO WAY 
UNKNOWN, and more! Jonnny Duncan, and more! Holmes on Radio, and more! Vault, and more! TO TREAT A LADY, and more! TO TREAT A LADY, and more! 


p -- ee га; E. 


Send Check or Money Order Payable to Scarlet Street Inc., P.O. Box 604, Dept. 29, Glen Rock, NJ 07452 | 
U.S. Sub. (6 Issues) $35.00 | Issue 18 
Foreign Sub. (6 issues) $42.00 [| Issue 19 
МАМЕ: | — Issue1 (Reprint) $14.95 Issue 20 
Issue2 (Reprint) $25.00 1 Issue 21 
Issues ш CI Issue 22 
А Issue? 10.0011 Issue 23 
| APA == Issue8 $10.001 | Issue 24 
Issue9 $10.00 C] Issue 25 
| Issue10 $10.00 Issue 26 $5.95 LI 
CITY: Issuet1 $10.00 |_| Issue 27 $6.95 L 
Issuet2 $10.00 L Issue 28 $695[ | 
Issue13 $10.001] Issue 29 $6.95 L 
Issuet4 $10.001 1 Subtotal 
STATE/ZIP: | Issue15 $10.001] Postage —— 
Issue16 $1000 1 Total | 
U.S. single-issue orders, please add $2.00 for shipping and Issue17 $10.001. 1 | 
handling, and $1.50 each additional copy. Canada, $4.00 per І 
copy (1st class). Foreign, $6.00 рег copy (air mail). Please al- | 


low 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 
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volumes, but truthfully, puting them together was one Һ 
Iva Jota Work! So усі guess you coukl say we got 1, 


plus $2.05 per volume 
for packaging and s&h 


е 305 and 40s from poverty row studios like Mono- | 
gram, PRC Victory Puritan, Reliable, Invincible, etc. It was like | 
‘who's who of Holly woods poverty row Hall cf Fame There, 

ıs а grand mixture of all genres Horror Sci, Westerns, 


In these new volumes are ss of tiers that have never 


[ccn tne igh of video tape. ach volume runs approxi: 


[y 5060 minutes and isso loaded with tons of off snack ba 


dancer, им varas theater promotion vales Best Of 


al though is that we've new lowered our price to only. 


$11.95 per volume! 


Please add $2.05 per volume for packaging, 


GOLDEN AGE HORROR CLASSICS, Yo. 5 ТИЕ SAT интек (1930, 

is). SON OF FONG (1953), MAN WHO LIED AGAIN (1936, Kar), THE BLACK COIN 
(1936), KING OFT: ZOMBIES (1940). HUNAN MONSTER (1939, sm ross trail 
or), THE APE (1940, Karo), THE MAD MONSTER (1942, Zucco), RETURN OF THE 
writ (1913, Lagosi), THE MAD GIOUL (2288, Zucco), INSIDE GHOST (1941, 
Lagos), BACK DRAGONS (42, Lugosi), THE GORISE VANSHES (1942, o) 
SPOOKS RUY WILD (1941, Lagat), THE APE MAN (1943, Leas), GHOSTS ОУ THE 
LOOSE (1943, Lagos! YOODOOMÁN (1944, agas Zucco, Сатай), GHOST SHIP 
(090, letan), CRY OF THE WERETOLF (1944), TUE PHANTOM SPEAKS (105), 
лиха 2 ar ТИЕ SWAMP (1945), SPOOR BUSTERS (1946, Bowery Boys), GHOST 
[avo те GEEST (1915), DL TS. DAUGHTER (1946), TIE SPIRAL STAMRCISE 


| (1946), BEAST WITH FIVE FINGERS (1946) 1762 
ШШ] 


са 

Г 
7 ооо и GHOSTS? 
EE BELIEVES 
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CLASSIC HORROR TRAILERS, Vol. 17 GARGAVTT (Ше Shou), DR SINS 
aus OF ТИК LIVING DEAD (LiveShow), HOUSTON MAGIC ACT (Liv Son). DR. 
LEROY (Liv Sow), DR JEKXS WEIRD SHOW (Lie Show), D ROME, GHOSTS: 
Tax (Lite Show), CONVENTION OF SPOOKS (ala ото Show Таа), 100: 
GOBLIN SHOW (Watt. Нотт Show Trader), PEANTOW OF ІШ: RUE MORGUE 
(1954), TERROR IN THE HAUNTED HOUSE (1958), THE HENDISH СИЮ (1959, 
ashing), HORROR HOTEL (1960. lee), MASTER OF HORROR (1960). HANDS OF 
ПАС (1962, Le), LAUGHTER OF ТИЕ VAMPIRES (196), MADMEN OF MONDOUS 
(1965), MY DIOOD RENS оош (1965), REPUISION (1965), DABOLGAL DE. 2. 
(1963), ETE OF TEE DENI, (0968) TOMS GF TORTURE (1966), HORRIBLE SEX VAW- 
PIRE (1970), HOUSE THAT SCREAMED (1970), GURU, THE MAD MONA (1971) 1163; 


тен se 

MYSTEID-SUSPENSE-CIUME. CLASSICS, ы, 121€ TOWY (1732), WAELE 
OOK (197), SPECIAL INSPECTOR (1939), WT RICE VENGEANCE (1937) LETS 
Ст TOUGH (1942), SHADOWS ОТЕК ОРАП (1916, Cha), CINE CAT 
(1944, бал). BEHIND THE MASK (1946, Пе Shadou), MISSING LADY (1946, Toe 
Shadow), PARL OF DEATH (194, Holes), PURSUIT TO ALGIERS (1915, Ines, 
DRESSED TO Ш (006 Holmes), MURDER 1S MY мухо (1946), LIS SAND 
(1996 J. laitue), MISTERY WOMAN (1955), RIP ROARING RULY (1435 Lag), 
Att RACAETEERS (942, CHARLIE маст, DETEGTI (1939), MEN UF 
ACTION (1935, Пато), CLUB BAYANA (1940, VALLEY OF WANTED MEN (1935, 
Zhao), | NING DOORS (1940), BORY TÒ FIGHT (1938. Daro), HEMLINE 
tS (193% Darro), BAD BOY (1949, M FROM HEADQUARTERS (1942), THE 
SECRET AGENT (1996. tre), THE D MY (196), ЕРЖАН TIN HONEY 
aov (1960 1705 


CLASSIC SCI-F TRAILERS, Vol. 14 RIF ROARING RIT (1935, Duritan), PHAN 
TON EMPIRE (1955), SRY ANDI (1239, RETURN OF CAPTAIN MARYEL (1941 
ver) TWO LOST WORLDS (1950), THE LOST CONTINENT (1951), RED MANET MARS 
(1952, Р. Gras), KING DINISIUP (1955), FO. (1956), BRAIN FROM PLANET. 
AUS (1957, Ари), DAY THE SKY EXPLODED (1959), IT; ТИЕ TERROR PROM 
RETONO SPICE (195), GIGANTES THE IRL MONSTER (1939), WORLD, THE ИЗИ, 
AND TIE DEVIL (199), Bla frt), MALMEN OF MONDOURAS (1965, aa THEY SAYED 
HITLER'S BRAIN), ТИЕ MIND BENDERS (1963), FROZEN ALVE (1969), DR. 
STRANGELOVE (1964), SPACEFLIGHT IG! (1955), DUBOLICAL DR. Z (1965, Fran- 
o), AT INK AND BOO BOO (196, Sicher), ATOMIC AGENT (1966), WHEN 
WOMEN 1AD TANS (1970,5 Berger), THE LO. INCIDENT (1975) TP 
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Over 300 New Trailers... 


First Time On Video! 


5 weeks for 
5 weeks f 


ze; 


A doctor fleeing a shock: 
ing murder scandal 
crashes in the primitive 
Alaskan wilderness < 

«. ond finds the most start- 

4 lingadventure of hislifet 


monoosam сй 


"EDMUND ROWE - 
/) 


mur RALPH 
HENRY . MORGAN 
Produced by MAURICE KING 


MISTERV SUSPENSE CRIME CLASSICS, Vol. 2 UD RIG SHOT (194, 
dull) NAMI SIHIELOYN (02) DOSS OF BIG TOWN (204, іг), 
E (1940), GENTLBUAN RON DIE (194; ae) ISIDE TUE ANO 
Гоп), GALLANT LADY (1942), DETEGII ATTY (vA (1944, aD 
TURES OF KITTY OW (1940), INCIDENT (1938) MME THE MURDERER (1980), 
NOTOROES (2046 Grm), 1 TARE ТИВ CA 7940), JOHNNY ANGEL (1945 Кай), 
тошт B YOU? SHOES (1918). HORROTED HERO (1941), GANGSTERS BY 
(1933), STAGE SHOCK (0948), пойнт (1947), FEDERAL BULLETS (1937, N: 
Stone), THE HUNTED (198), MURDES BY DWTIATON (194), Bi SIBI DOW 
(0930, A DANGEROUS GANE (1941; rien) ААЛ VIO CRED WOLF (1937. Ivi 
Stony! NIIT KEY (197, Kv), THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE (19б. 6 Prem), FRAN 
TAC (953), COVER GIRL KILLAR (1959) fé 
ACTION-ADVENTURE CLASSICS Vl. 1 МИС KID (1942), VAN i LIBYA 
(1942), CLIPPED WINGS (1038) SEX CF THE ТЕЕ (1941), FIGETIVG MARINES 
(ізі ENCHANTED FOREST (094, COLOR), DAWN каға (919), ARA 
(эю), LUNDI PORY (194, £. owe), GINGER (097, THE DARRIER (037 
Hon), BIAZING EMS (1957), DANY BOY (1940), REN LEAVE (1948), 1 
ОЛКЕ TUE УА (1936), DORN TO SPEED (1947), OF MICE AND MEN (193), 
n) TVO MINUTES TO RAY (1987, fri), MILJON DOAR RACKET (1987, 
riz) PING PSS (1938. ri), KENTUCKY BUT STREAK (1935) FIRST YANK ITO 
TOMO (1949, ROGEY (194), MINED (198, МЫР), TINI CLIPPER 
91), JET ATIACK (DN) 7707 


Check out the Sinister Cinema catalog on the Internet. http://www.cinemaweb.convsinister 


ACTION-ADVENTURE CLASSICS, VoL. 2 BORN TO FIGHT (1938), СИТО 
DUIS (1947) FURY BELOW (1938), CRASHING THROUGH DANGER (1934, Een), 
ANYTHING FOR А THRILL (1937, Dar), DEVIL DIAVOND (1937, дат), MEN OF 
ACTION (1935, Doro), RACING BLOOD (1936), 23 AND 172 HOURS LEAVE (1937), 
FIVE CAME BACK (1959, Carradine), HERE COMES THE NAVY (1934, Gloria Staari), 
UNDER THE BIG TOP (1938 Laue), STAMP WOMAN (1941) JOAN OF PARIS (1942) 
MILE A MINUTE LOVE (1937), NEVER TOO IATE (1935 Talmadge), IN OLD CHICAGO 
(1937), TANGIER (1946), KID FROM KANSAS (1941, Foran), RAIDERS OF THE DESERT 
(1941), ADVENTURES OF REY AND RINTY (1935), THE САГУ PV (1934), ACTION IV 
ARABIA (194), FIGHTING FOOLS (1949, Bowery Foy) ANGELS IN DISGUISE (1949, 
Bowery хуз), SUBMARINE маннит (1930) ITOS 


тик MAGIC OP MONOCRAM, VoL 1 AEDERAL BULLS (1937), UNDER THE BIC 
TOP (1938 J. Lave), FIGHTING MAD (1939), KING OF THE ZOMBIES (1940), MU 
Dre BY INTIATION (190, Е Ford), GENTLENAN PROM DIN (1941), SPOOKS RIN 
WID (7941), KLONDIKE FURY (1932), ROCK RIVER RENEGADES (1902), RUBBER 
RACKETEERS (1942), THE APE MAN (1983, Lugosi), CAMPUS RHYTHM (1943), 
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SINISTER SIX-GUN CLASSICS, Vo. 3 APSTERY MOUNTAIN (1934, Mar), 
OUTIAVED GUNS (1935, ones), RED BLOOD OF COURAGE (1935, Kermi), AST OF 
THE CLINTONS (1955. Carey), LUCKY BOOTS (1036. а СЕРА, MIN FROM GUN- 
TOWN (1936, McCoy), RED RIVER VALLEY (1935, Autry), RIDIN ON (1936, Tier), 
WHISTLING BULLETS (1937, Kermit), DESERT PATROL (1938, білі, FORBIDDEN 
VALLEY (1938, Beery), CODE OF THE CACTUS (1999, Мед, PONY POST (1940, 
Broun), BILLY THE KID TRAPPED (1942, Crabbe), OUTLAWS OF BOULDER PAS 1942, 
Houston), LONE STAR LAVMEY (190, көте), ROLLING DOWN THE GREAT DIVIDE 
(1942, Powel), RAIDERS OF GHOST CITY (1944, Moor), ROYAL MOUNTED RIDES 
AGAIN (1945), OVERLAND RIDERS (1946, Crabbe), BEAUTY AND THE BANDIT (1946, 
Roland), PIONEER JUSTICE (1947, law), SHUNGTDIE IN THE SIERRAS (1947, 
Жез), EYES OF TEXAS (1948 Rogers) TITA 
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SINISTER SIX-GUN CLASSICS, Vol. 1 COME ON, TARZAN (1933, Mayari), 
ROCKY RHODES (1934, ones), TRAL OF TERROR (1955, Sei), TRIGGER TOM (1535, 
yer), WILDERNESS MAI. (1939, Kermit), COMING’ ROUND THE MONLY (1936, 
Autry), SONG OF THE TRAIL (1936, Kerr), BORDER PNIROUIAN (1336, Ө ren), 
LIGHTNIN CARSON (1936, Meco), BATU OF GRED (1937, eene) GALIDPING 
DYNAMITE (1937, Kermit), DESPERATE TRAUS (1939, brown), OCTAV S PARADISE 
(1933 Mey), BILLY TIE SID WANTED (194, Crabbe), LONE RIDER CROSSES THE 
IO (1941, Houston), SHERIF OF SIGE VALLEY (1942 Crabbe), WESTERN AALL (1942, 
Keene), ROCK RIVER RENEGADES (1942, Rango Busters), KING OF THE COWBOYS 
(1983 Апеп), LIGITS OF OLD SINTA FE (1944, Rage), SONG OF OLD WYOMING 
(1945, Dean, COLON), CODE OF THE LAWLESS (1945, Grant), SICGIN MAN (1946, 
Sink), FIGHTING RINGER (1948, Brown), BIG SOMBRERO (1949, диву) 1772 


STRANGER FROM PECOS (1943), VOODOO MIN (1944, Lugosi), DETECTIVE KITTY 
HY (1944), SUNBONNET SUE (1945), SHADOWS OVER CHINATOWN (1946, Chan), 
BEHIND THE MASK (1946, The Shadow), SPOOK BUSTERS (1946, Bowery Bo), 
LOUSUNA (1947), SONG OF THE WASTELINDS (1947), MICHAEL O'ALIORAN 
(1948) 1 FOLLDNT BE IN YOUR SHOES (1948), IRENCH LEAVE (1948). KIDNAPPED 
(1848) JIGGSAND MAGGIE IN COURT (1948), ANGELS IN DISGURE (195), TRAIL OF 
THE YUKON (1949), MISSISSIPPI RHYTHM (19/0) FTES 


TIE MAGIC OF MONOGRAM, Val. 2 BIAZING BARRIERS (1937), GANGSTERS 
ок (1934, J. Goper) MANS COUNTRY (193), I ALE (194, капар), SIGN OF 
TIE WOLF (1941), INVISIBLE GHOST (1941, Lagos) DOUBLE TROUBLE (1941), DOR- 
ROWED HERO (1941), WESTERN MAIL (1942, Keone), BLACK DRAGONS (1942, 
Парог), яҮТНМ PARADE (1942), TRAIL RIDERS (1942), MAY FROM HEADQUARTERS 
(1042), THE CORPSE VANISIES (1942, Lugosi), SIT SEATIS (1948, К Raber) 

(GHOSTS ON TAR LOOSE (196, ах Sile Kids), CHINESE CAT (1944, Chan, ADVIN- 
TIRES OF KITTY ОТАУ (194), BEAUTY AND ТРЕ RANDIT (1946), MISSING LADY 
(1946, The айт), VACATION DAYS (1947), STAGE STRICK (1948), INCIDENT 
(1948), FIGHTING RANGER (1988.1 M. Brown), MUSIC MAN (1948), ROCKY (194) 

FIGHTING FOOLS (1949, Bowery Boys), TUM CLIFPER (194), JGIPO? JITTERS 
(1989) Tro 


ТИЕ PRIDE OF PRC, Vol 1 MANHATTAN SHAKEDOWN (1939), I TAKE THIS 
(ин (194), GUN COLE (1940, МоСоу), SAM WOMAN (1941), CAUGHT IN TE 
ACE (194), HILLY TE KD SROUNDUP (1941), MIRACLE KID (1912) THE NAD MON 
STER (192, (асли), DOWN EXPRESS (1982), TEXAS MANHUNT (1942), A YANK IN 
шта (1942), INSIDE ТЕЕ LAW (1912, V. For), GALANT LADY (1912), LONE RIDER 
AND TIE BANDIT (1942), BROADWAY BG SHOT (1942), HOSS OF НЕ; TOWN (194), 
Jive JUNCTION (1915), GHOST AND THE GUEST (1945), VALLEY OF VINGIANGE 
(194), STRANGER OF TIE SWAMP (1945), SONG OF OLD WYOMING (1945), 
ENGHANTED FOREST (1943, COLOR), COLORADO SERENADE (1946), сив тита 
(1946, DEVU BATS DALGUTER (1946), THUNDER TON (1946), 1 ING DOONBELLS 
(1946), HOW 0000 YOU DO! (1946), DANY вот (1946) 1171 
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SINISTER SIX GUN. CLASSICS, Vol. 4 STRAWBERRY ROMY (1933, Maynard) 
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Crabbe), TUMBLEWEED ТЕШ. (1942, Powell), IDAHO (1933, Rogers, TENTING 
TONIGHT ON ТИЕ OLD CAME GROUND (1945, Bro), VALLEY OF VENGEANCE (1944, 
(Crabbe), COLORADO SERENADE (1946, De, COLOR), GUNSHOLE (1947), RIDERS 
OF TIE WHISPERING ИМЕ; (1949, Astry), TRAIL OF THE YUKON (1949, Grant) SUN- 
SET I THE EST (195, Rogers) ТЇЗ 


SINISTER SIX-GUN CLASSICS, Yol. 2 RIDERS OF THE DESERT (1932, Sede), 
SMOKING GUNS (1934, Maynard), PIANTO ENPIRE (1935, Ашу), HIS FIGHTING 
‘BLOOD (1935, Kermit) BULLDOG COURAGE (1535, Месо), TRACY RIDES (1935, 
yer), PHANTOM PATROL (1936, Kermit), VALLEY OF TERROR (1957, Kermit), FELD 
(OF тик TRAIL (1938 Tyler), COUNTRY (1938, Randa), FIGHTING MAD (135 
Жети), MELODY BANGH (1940, ry), BILLY THE KIDS ROUNDUP (1941, Cre), 
LONE RIDER AND THE BANDIT (1942 Houston), AL RIDERS (1942, Range Buster), 
KADERS OF THE WEST (1942, Powel), STRANGER FROM PECOS (1943, Broun), 
‘AND ACROSS THE BORDER (1944, Rogers), UNDER WESTERN SKUS (1945, Beery), 
PRAIRIE RUSTLERS (1945, rabo), ROLL ON TEXAS MOON (1946, Rogers), THUNDER 
TOWN (1946 Stel), NAVD KD (1946, Sob) BORDER FELD (1947, Laue) SONG 
(OF THE WASTELANDS (1047, bel) T73 


PLUS! PLUS! PLUS! PLUS! PLUS! PLUS! 

Yov пау have nied hat our older ier volumes (нікі have been 
around for years) were nowhere w be foend а our new 19981999 calo, 
we excluded den dis year because of space Шабо aud because we 
oe wed ore 15 new падет volts for you t feast рип come Ше first 
week of June (we abo bope to всу upgrade some of the older sse). 
However, dont despair, because Ше oder volumes ше sl ville. Just 
ook i a years catalog to see wich ones yuu war, ten pet your oder tu 
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nev, low pric oot. 
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SINISTER SIX-GUN CLASSICS, Vol. 5 GUN JUSTICE (1934, Maya, RIO RAT- 
пк (1933, Ter), NORTHERN FRONTIER: (199), кети), TONER TERRORS (193), 
Preson), ROARI GUNS (1936, Мс, WILD HORSE ROUNDUP (1937, еттш), 
SECRET VALLEY (1957, Are), PINAMINTS ED MAN (1938 Balle), ORPHAN OF THE 
оу (1938, le), RACKETEEES OF THE RANGE (1939, Orien), SAY BANDITS 
(1946, Newil), FRONTIER CRUSIDER (1940, Мө»), BILLY THE KD IN АМИ FE 
(DA, тесе), SIER STALLION (1941, Sharpe), IAW AND ORDER (1942, Crabbe), 
ТЕМ MANUT (1942, Powel), BORDER ROUNDUP (1942, Houston), BELLS OF 
OSIRIA (1945, Rogers), GENTIEMAN FROM TEXAS (10, Brown), AMS RAN. 
(1946, мезі), ТИ COUNTRY (1947, Dean) RED RIVER (1948 Were) IOADED PIS- 
TOS (1949 Ашту), ROY ROGERS RIDERS CUB 776 
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Continued from page 4 
“Guide to Chan Films” 


from the fall of 
la: 


ear. 

Kudos as well to Joe Collura's fine ar- 
ticle on Keye Luke. One should also note 
that Keye Luke became one of the earli- 
est Asians to star in a Hollywood pro- 
duction when he replaced the great Bor- 
is Karloff as Mr. Wong in PHANTOM 
OF CHINATOWN (1941). One can never 
read enough about the gracious Keye 
Luke or hís remarkable career. 

Charles P. Mitchell 

Millinocket, ME 

Rest assured, Charlie Chan and Company 
will be back in future issues. 


In Drew Sullivan's eye-opening ac- 
count of the big-screen arrival of TAR- 
ZAN AND THE LOST CITY (SS #28), 
one of the producers, Stanley Canter, re- 
veals the fact that the film is a follow-up 
(but not a sequel) to 1984’s GREY- 
STOKE: THE LEGEND OF TARZAN, 
LORD OF THE APES and even mentions 
that ^. . . our Tarzan is more forward 
looking .. .” However, he doesn't talk 
about the daunting task that the film sets 
itself—to remain faithful to Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’ original creation and not the 
reinvented one from MGM 

The likes of Casper Van Dien’s John 
Clayton or Lord Greystoke (aka Tar- 
zan)—a well-educated and articulate 
English lord who looks great in even- 
ing clothes—hasn't been seen since Her- 
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man Brix (later Bruce Bennett) brought 
him to the big screen in THE NEW AD- 
VENTURES OF TARZAN in 1935. 

That film was an attempt by Bur- 
roughs (through his own production 
company, Burroughs-Tarzan Enter- 
prises, Inc.) to correct the hugely suc- 
cessful MGM image in its first two Tar- 
zan films, TARZAN, THE APE MAN 
and TARZAN AND HIS MATE. But 
Burroughs' film, which actually existed 
in two different forms—as a 75-minute 
feature film and as a 12-part serial—was 
successfully boycotted by MGM, who 
threatened theater chains with the loss 
of their product if they chose to exhibit 
THE NEW ADVENTURES. 

The film could only get booked in 
small independent chains and had little 
chance of success in the states, but it 
proved successful in foreign markets 
and turned Herman Brix into a genuine 
“name” overseas. 

So, perhaps the same “fall-by-the- 
wayside" fate awaits TARZAN AND 
THE LOST CITY, but not because the 
producers are fighting the MGM mono- 
lith, which eventually wooed Bur- 
roughs back into the fold, but because 
it might have to fight the apathy of mov- 
iegoers who saw the film that laid the 
necessary groundwork 14 years ago and 
may no longer feel the same way about 
rediscovering the true Tarzan. 

Raymond Banacki 

Brooklyn, NY 


All right, you guys, I really love your 
magazine! Your articles on the classics of 
horror are exactly what keeps me an 
avid customer! 

So, having said that—and 1 know this 
isn't any of my beezwax—1 just finished 
reading the latest issue, and, frankly, I 
find myself "troubled" (to borrow a bit 
of ALLY McBEAL vernacular). There 
are a few letters that refer to your 
"agenda;" the article on Hercules and 
Hylas definitely had an “agenda;” the 
display ad for the Movie Buff Checklist 
really does not lend to a heterosexual in- 
fluence (I've never seen such an ad in 
Cinefantastique or Midnighl Marquee or 
Filmfax or Cult Movies) . 

So maybe I’ve missed something that 
is a well-known fact, but... are you a 
gay publication? If you aren't, please ac- 
cept my apologies! But, if you are, 
maybe it should be pointed out more 
openly instead of in strange little innu- 
endos and polarized opinion pieces! As 
the makers of the absurd documentary 
THE CELLULOID CLOSET unwittingly 
proved, a gay subtext can be inferred 
into virtually anything, ad nauseam! 

So, what's next? Jesus and his Dis- 
ciples were actually into Wesson Oil 
and KY Jelly? Or maybe John Wilkes 
Booth was really Abe Lincoln’s jilted 
lover? And what about those Three Mus- 
keteers? Gets more and more moronic, 
doesn't it? Don't shoot yourself in the 


Continued on page 12 
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“I love having Scarlet Street to talk 
to, because I can get to the really 
juicy stuff.” 

That's what MORE TALES OF THE 
CITY creator Armistead Maupin told 
me during a recent telephone conver- 
sation, and who am | to contradict one 
of my favorite writers? He continued: 

“I get such pleasure out of the mag- 
azine, especially your agenda—and by 
that I mean your story-telling agenda, 
your respect for the various institu- 
tions of storytelling that have grown 
up around film. That's the real joy of 
it, the mythology that we come to un- 
derstand if we follow the work of a 
particular artist for awhile, whether 
they’re an actor or a writer or a direc- 
tor, That’s what makes it fascinating, 
more so than a lot of the publications 
that simply do the official press re- 
lease.” 


That's certainly what we shoot for, 

and I find it extremely reassuring that 
our efforts are recognized by a man who 
has given us so many hours of reading 
and TV-watching pleasure. You'll find a 
full, juicy interview with Armistead 
Maupin on page 28 of this issue. It's 
called SPELLBOUND IN SAN FRANCISCO 
(which explains the photo below of 
Gregory Peck and Ingrid Bergman) and 
it's all about MORE TALES OF THE 
CITY and a particular artist who has in- 
spired much of Maupin's work: the one 
and only Alfred Hitchcock. 
Well, it took a bit longer than expected, 
but at long last we've gotten around to 
devoting some real quality space to film 
noir. The inspiration was a terrific new 
book from Lawrence Bassoff called Crime 
Scenes: Movie Poster Art of the Film Noir 
(Lawrence Bassoff Collection, Inc., $35), 
and it’s chock full of dynamic poster re- 
productions, one of which (the sublime, 
sultry figure of Rita Hayworth as Gilda) 
graces our cover. 

In the past, we've covered in deep, 
dark depth such noir classics as LAURA 
(1944) and MILDRED PIERCE (1945), but 
this time we've decided to give Scarlet 
Streeters an overview of the genre, along 
with exclusive interviews with tough 
guy Lawrence Tierney and femme fatale 
Audrey Totter. 

And that's just the beginning. Next is- 
sue, along with our usual horror cover- 
age, we'll continue our journey down the 


mean streets of noir with further cov- 
erage of some doomladen classics and 


terrific interviews with Marie Windsor 
(1952's THE NARROW MARGIN) and 
Coleen Gray (194775 NIGHTMARE 
ALLEY). 

Film Noir and Scarlet Street: it’s 
something to shoot for 
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SCARLET LETTERS 

Continued from page 10 

foot, here! Stand with the strength of 
your convictions, and trust the straight 
public to respect you for that! But sneak- 
ing in this undercurrent will only make 
people, like myself, uneasy and, ulti- 
mately resentful! 

So, I'm ready! Tell me to fuck off like 
the homophobic dog that you think I am! 
But you know I have a good point! 

And your mag is top shelf! 

James Burke 

soyerud@webtv.net 

Scarlet Street is not a gay publication. 
Neither is Scarlet Street a straight publica- 
tion. We are, shall we say, an equal opportu- 
nity publication, printing gay-themed ar- 
ticles when warranted and straight-themed 
articles when warranted and downright sex- 
less articles when warranted. However, sim- 
ply by admitting this, we place ourselves 
outside tite prevalent standards of our sister 
publications, many of which completely ig- 
nore both the many gay aspects of the genre 
and their many gay fans. The agenda letters 
you mention are, at this point, something of 
an in-joke among fans, and we can always 
expect to hear something appropriately dis- 
missive about our “radical views” when we 
get a letter from one of our regular readers. 
The “Here and Hylas” piece touches on gay 
subject matter; the X-FILES reviews do 
not—no reason to exclude either, as far as 
we're concerned. That's the whole idea. As 
for the Movie Buff Checklist, we would 
never turn down an ad simply due to its 
gay content, just as we would never turn 
down an ad simply due to its straight con- 


Video's 


VIE BUFF, 


tent. That, 1 feel, is a position deserving of 
ect and support. ТЇП close with a word or 
x about some other aspects of your letter 
(which, by the way, was intelligent, amus 

ing, and non-homophobic): I think THE 
CELLULOID CLOSET is one of the finest 
documentaries ever produced; the Man- 
hattan Theatre Club production of CORPUS 
CHRISTI, a new play by Terrence McNally, 
which hints at Jesus having male lovers 
among his disciples, was recently almost 
cancelled due to pressure from religious 
groups; I have no knowledge of the subcon- 
scious motives John Wilkes Booth may have 
had for wanting to plug Abraham Lincoln; 
and Three Musketeers are certainly yum- 
my, but personally I’ve always been a Milky 
Way man. Keep reading, James! 


To whom it may concern, or should I 
say Clowns in Charge who don't get the 
facts straight: 

Tama young woman (hey, I'm still un- 
der 40) who just finished an article of 
yours so that is the reason I could not re- 
spond any sooner. 

The issue was #25 and inside on page 
33 is an article called Rockin’ Rosin: 
JOHNNY Duncan. On pages 35 and 36, 
Duncan states: "Through the years, I 
worked with these small actors, because 
I'm five feet, four inches. Alan Ladd was 
about five-five and Bogie was about five 
feet, five and a half inches.” 

First of all, let me state for the record 
that I believe in accuracy in the media 
and everywhere. Furthermore, I don’t 
like tall people because they look out of 
place and are very intimidating. And I 
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feel no man should be over 5 feet, 11 
inches tall. That's tall enough. 

But, I took exception to the statement 
that Bogart (who was a great actor, by 
the way, and cute) was five feet, five and 
a half inches tall in height. Your maga- 
zine makes mistakes as proven by the 
fact that you could not label properly 
the actors in the CAINE MUTINY still. 
So it would not surprise me if you make 
other errors. 1 can't believe Bogart was 
the height that Duncan stated. It seems 
to me a bit exaggerated. Bogart had to be 
taller. 

Your publication should check your 
facts. There was nothing wrong with 
Duncan having his own opinion. But, at 
the end of the article, you clowns should 
of had his more appropriate height. 
Otherwise, you just become another 
raggy magazine that doesn't check or 
verily statements. 

You should also find out about this 
“lift” business to make actors look taller. 
I would of liked some background on 
that because if (and, of course, it's likely) 
Bogart wore them was he forced to by 
the movie studio head honchos or did he 
feel he needed to be taller. Give some in- 
sight. Supposedly, Bogart wasn't a 
phony type so I would like to know the 
answer. Regardless, I'm sure Bogart was 
taller and an error like that should have 
been corrected. 

Your magazine would be better get- 
ting the facts. I like to hear both pros and 
cons even on actors and actresses I like. I 
don't want fluff pieces that just portray 
them in a good light. But, I do demand 
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four "companion videos” 


eys. 
Write tor a complete color catalog of Campfires releases and a sample copy of the Movie Buff Newsletter with the latest information on male movie nudi 
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Hammer 


It Home On Scarlet Street Video 


es, Fright Fans, you can get all those 

titilating Hammer Horror Hits from 

carlet Street Video, and that’s not all! 
We're also your bloody source for... . 


Universal Horror Llassics 


Sherlock Holmes 
Alfred Hitchcock 


Roger £orman/Édgar Allan Poe 


For a complete catalogue, send $1 to 
Scarlet Street Video, PO Box 604, 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 


accuracy for my money. Instead of tak- 
ing the sleazy slant that your magazine 
takes, you would be better off stating 
both sídes of issues and getting your 
facts straight. 

A gal who believes in the truth 

Address unknown 

Also Planet . . 

= 

T'm not much of one to write letters to 
the editor, but after the last two issues of 
Scarlet Street (#26 and 827) I feel com- 
pelled to speak up. I don't recall any 
magazine in recent history having back 
to back issues with such great coverage. 
Issue #26 brought my first exposure to 
Rick McKay (the excellent David Man- 
ners interview), great insight on FRIGHT 
NIGHT, and a charming chat with Rod- 
dy McDowall. I thought SS had peaked 
with this issue and would forever look 
upon #26 as its crowning achievement 
Nuh-uh ... 

Lightning does strike twice, it appears, 
as evidenced by Scarlet Street #27. [loved 
the Rick McKay interview with Fay 
Wray (and I'm glad you included the re- 
cent photo of her and Mr. McKay), the 
chat with Robert Wise, the coverage of 
the various incarnations of THE MOST 
DANGEROUS GAME, and even the laser 
review of THE CLAIRVOYANT. How 
fitting that I had just recently picked up 
THE MOST DANGEROUS GAME and 
THE CLAIRVOYANT on disc. I felt as 
though you'd been watching the very 
same movies I have lately! I guess it’s 
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time to contact the Déjà-vue Coincidence 
Department. ... 

Now I can hardly wait for Issue #28! 
Any chance you could go bi-weekly??? 

Michael D. Walker 

St. Paul, MN 

No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, 
no, no , . . but thanx for asking. 


Greetings! I really do love your maga- 
zine. I feel that, besides being intelli- 
gent and beautifully put together, it of- 
fers differing viewpoints that we SF/ 
horror fans rarely see in mainstream and 
even many offbeat publications. I, for 
one, welcome the diversity and want to 
see more of it! 

In SS #26, І just loved all the FRIGHT 
NIGHT coverage. I confess I was a little 
embarrassed that I never noticed the ho- 
mosexual themes in the film and I imme- 
diately popped my copy into the VCR to 
review it. I always felt the death scene 
of Evil Ed was unusual for a horror 
film, since he was obviously being por- 
trayed as a tragic character, but after 
reading issue #26, I understood why. 

Spenser Benedict's review of Monsters 
in the Closet was very good and I imme- 
diately went on the hunt for this book. 
(Hint: big chain stores not only do not 
carry it, but most won't order from small 
presses. 1 ended up getting it at a non- 
chain store, an excellent argument for 
why we need to preserve free enterprise 
in this country.) The book is very well 
written and the films that Harry M. Ben- 
shoff covers are well dissected, but it 


disturbed me a bit that I felt he was not 
really a horror fan, so was unable to re- 
ally appreciate the genre he was critiqu- 
ing. Also, he ignores Euro-horror almost 
entirely, which makes his study incom- 
plete, since these films have been influ- 
encing American films since the fifties 
(not only the Hammer films, but efforts 
like Bava's BLACK SUNDAY as well.) 

By the way, I hope you won't mind my 
suggesting a few possible topics for fu- 
ture issues. I'd love anything on Italian 
horror, especially the work of Dario Ar- 
gento, whose work in the field of the 
giallo (the Italian mystery film) and su- 
pernatural horror makes him a natural 
for your magazine. I’d love to see ar- 
ticles about modern zombie films, in- 
cluding a filmography, but I guess this 
might be a bit much for your average 
reader! 

Well, I’ve certainly bored you enough! 
Please keep up the good work and do 
not buckle to the pressures of any nar- 
row-minded fans who may complain. I'd 
hate to see you become mainstream and 
ordinary. 

Georjean M. Fraina 

Trumbull, CT 

You haven't bored us at all, Georjean 
And we appreciate the suggestions . . 


1 finally managed to get hold of a copy 
of Scarlet Street #27 and read the fantas- 
tic interview with Fay Wray! Wow, I just 
envy Rick McKay so much. I have loved 
Fay Wray since I was a kid and first 
saw her in MYSTERY OF THE WAX 


MUSEUM, and he got to spend a whole 
evening or two with her! It must have 
been fascinating . .. I know the article 
was. And did Scarlet Street ever receive 
praise for the David Manners interview! 
I just think it is so important to get a 
record of these people (the few that re- 
main) and their experiences during that 
great era of films. It is such a part of his- 
tory and I wonder if they themselves re- 
alize that. 

I was pleased also that Fay’s guest 
shot on PERRY MASON was mentioned 
and that she discussed Raymond Burr (a 
favorite of mine). 

Michael Barnum 

Aopp@aol.com 

Love your mag. Now, please try to 
help me. Am seeking information on 
the ravishing, mysterious Ramsay Ames. 
She was the most beautiful of Uni- 
versal's “mummy’s brides." After a few 
bit parts in Universal cheapies, she first 
gained recognition in the B film classic, 
1943's CALLING DR. DEATH, with Lon 
Chaney. She stole the picture as a gor- 
geous temptress. Then Ames got her big, 
break, portraying the Amina Mansouri/ 
Princess Ananka role in 1944's THE 
MUMMY'S GHOST, by far the best of 
the mummy series and one of the most 
haunting of all horror movies, thanks 
mainly for Ames, the all-out perfor- 
mance of John Carradine as the High 
Priest, and the dynamic film score by 
HJ. Salter and Charles Previn (used re- 


lentlessly before and after, but still a 
great one) 

Ames was given a miserable time on 
the production by director Reginald 
LeBorg, who had wanted Acquanetta, 
who was actually cast and began work 
when she suffered a fall and had to bow 
out. LeBorg told one writer Ames was 
“terrible.” But it is she everyone remem- 
bers long after viewing this haunting 
masterpiece, especially when her strik- 
ing beauty withers away and she be- 
comes a mummy. She also imbues her 
character with a haunting sense of fatal- 
ity. Ames also had to put up with Lon 
Chaney’s drinking bouts, which made 
the memorable final sequence of him 
carrying her, in a beautiful white silk 
gown, up a steep walkway and eventu- 
ally into the quicksand, nerve-wracking. 

Curiously, there have never been pub- 
lished any “off-screen” publicity shots of 
THE MUMMY’S GHOST, like the ones of 
a later Princess Ananka, Virginia Chris- 
tine, teasing Lon Chaney in his Kharis 
makeup between scenes in THE MUM- 
MY'S CURSE, released the same year. 

Ames was even more gorgeous with a 
short hairstyle as an FB] agent in the 
1947 Republic Serial, G-MEN NEVER 
FORGET. Although she supported 
Clayton Moore, her beauty was still 
stunning. After that, she seems to have 
vanished. Maybe a story on this long- 
overlooked Scream Queen? Thanks. 

Jerry Tillotson 

New York, NY 


Ramsay Ames was indeed a beauty, and 
we're sorry to report that she died earlier 
this year. By the way, THE MUMMY'S 
GHOST holds a special place in Ye Reditor’s 
heart, since it was the first horror movie 1 
ever saw. There may be (well, let's face it, 
there are) better fright flicks out there, but 
that’s the one that hooked me and I'l always 
be grateful 


Hey, there... 
Scarlet Streeters! 
Get out those 
poison pens and 


write today to 


Scarlet Letters 
P.O. Box 604 


Glen Rock, NJ 07452 


or E-Mail us at 
America Online 


reditor@aol.com 
— 


es, kids, it’s the Scarlet Street Slightly 

Mangled Special. We have in our vaults 
some issues with minor defects: price tags 
glued on the covers, a folded page, a gypsy 
curse scrawled on the classifieds ... nothing 
too grim, but enough to render them unsuit- 
able for sale at the usual rate. 

So, gang .. . now's your chance to get the 
Scarlet Street you've been missing! Just fill 
out the handy coupon stage left and we'll 
send you copies that, in the words of Ygor, 
are "broken, crippled, and distorted"—just a 
teensy bit. 


Gosh, fellas, there's only 
one thing worries me— 
when I get Lou's brain, 
will I still be smart 
enough to read Scarlet 
Street? 


Send Check or Money Order Payable to 
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NEWS 


ere's your Hound to (dis) temper 
the dog days of summer with some 
chilling chatter about future fright: 


Theatrical Thrills 
Bruce Willis and company have the right 
stuff to go asteroid smashing in Holly- 
wood Pictures’ ARMAGEDDON, open- 
ing in movie theaters this July. Other 
July releases include Joe Dante'5 SMALL 
SOLDIERS (DreamWorks), with Kirsten 
Dunst caught in the crossfire between 
battling brigades of toys; THE MASK 
OF ZORRO (TriStar) starring Antonio 
Banderas and Anthony Hopkins as Zor- 
ros Junior and Senior; the unique black 
and white science fiction thriller PI 
(Live); and Disney’s inflation of the 
1963 TV sitcom MY FAVORITE 
MARTIAN, with Christopher Lloyd 
wearing the title antennae. (Don't 
push that button, Tim!) 

The big-screen version of THE 
AVENGERS (Warner Bros.), toplin- 
ing Ralph Fiennes, Uma Thurman, 
and Sean Connery, debuts in Au- 
gust, along with the Stepford-teen 
thriller DISTURBING BEHAVIOR 
(MGM), Jamie Lee Curtis’ turn as 
shipboard alien bait in VIRUS (Uni- 
versal), and producer Wes Craven's 
remake (A remake! How original!) 
of the 1962 cult horror fave CARNI- 
VAL OF SOULS (Trimark). 

In September, Jamie Lee Curtis 
returns to her scream-queen roots 
in HALLOWEEN H20 (Dimension), 
which also stars Adam Arkin and 
Jamie’s screen-star mom Janet 
Leigh—no stranger to screams her- 
self. Also arriving in theaters in Sep- 
tember are a pair of dueling vam- 
pire action flicks: Wesley Snipes 
stars as Marvel Comics' superhero 
vamp hunter BLADE (New Line 
Cinema), and James Woods por- 
trays Jack Crow, leader of an elite 
staking team in JOHN CARPENT- 
ER'S VAMPIRES (Sony). 


like a Xerox copy than a motion picture. 
Vince Vaughn of SWINGERS plays the 
knife-swinging Norman Bates; Anne 
Heche steps into Janet Leigh's shower 
stall as Marion Crane, whose gruesome 
death in the original was as shocking 
to sixties audiences as it will be anti- 
climactic to today's. Julianne Moore 
(BOOGIE NIGHTS) plays Marion's sis- 
ter Lila, portrayed originally by Vera 
Miles; Viggo Mortensen (THE PROPH- 
ESY) plays the John Gavin role of Mar- 
ion's boy toy Sam, and FARGO's Will- 
iam H. Macy plays Sheriff Chambers, 
first portrayed by John McIntire, Despite 
its talented cast, this effort seems more 
suited to a taxidermy shop than a movie 
theater. Pardon The Hound's foam. 


о оооооооео о ооо ооооо ооо оосо rennen. 


Blatty's services to adapt his original 
novel into a four-hour miniseries that 
may air as early as September. Produc- 
tion is due to start soon in Toronto, and 
work on lots of computer-generated ef- 
fects is already under way. 

Meanwhile, viewers who'd rather 
have the 1973 original in their posses- 
sion will be thrilled by Warner Home 
Video's 25th anniversary remastered re- 
lease, available in August on VHS, laser- 
disc, and DVD. In addition to a remixed 
stereo soundtrack, the new release adds 
a 1998 BBC documentary that highlights 
12 minutes of unreleased scenes—in- 
cluding a deleted sequence in which 
Regan flips over backwards and walks 
downstairs like a spider. Or a Slinky. 

Ah, well watch it and decide 
for yourself. 


Future Creature Features 
Madonna plays a TV news reporter 
in Florida who starts getting dan- 
gerous brainstorms when the Pres 
dent comes to town in AMBROSE 
CHAPEL (MGM), Brian De Palma’s 
next puis: after his upcoming Au- 
gust release SNAKE EYES. CHAP- 
EL (whose title, if not plot, is taken 
from Hitchcock's THE MAN WHO 
KNEW TOO MUCH) will also star 
Brad Pitt, Liam Neeson, and Martin 
Sheen. 

Yo, ho, ho and a bucket of blood! 
Special effects makeup ace Tom 
Savini (who's not too shabby as an 
actor, either) is ready to start pro- 
duction on his independent horror 
comedy VAMPIRATES, in which he 
will star and direct. 


Couch Potato Cinema 
George Clooney tumbles through 
time in a big-screen version of Irwin 
Allen’s enjoyably cheesy 1966 TV 
series THE TIME TUNNEL, now in 
development at 20th Century Fox. 
Clooney plays Dr. Doug Phillips, 


Very high on our list of unnecessary remakes i$ who, along with Stephen Dorff as 


My Own Private Psycho 
Good thing Alfred Hitchcock was 


Alfred Hitchcock's PSYCHO (1960), with Anthony Dr. Tony Newman, gets caught in 
Perkins as Norman Bates. 


cremated—otherwise his grave- 
spinning would burn him to a cinder. 
In a move that seems both pointless and 
sadly inevitable, Hitch's incomparable 
classic PSYCHO is being raped . . . par- 
don, remade by director Gus Van Sant 
(GOOD WILL HUNTING) and Univer- 
sal. Joseph Stefano's screenplay for the 
1960 original is being utilized in what 
will reportedly be a shot-for-shot, line- 
for-line recreation, filmed in color on 
new locations. (Hey, you can't expect a 
modern audience to watch black and 
white!) It sounds to The Hound more 
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Show Me Demon 


As reported here last fall, a prequel to 
THE EXORCIST is in the works. William 
Peter Blatty, author of the original nov- 
el, is due to write and direct the new in- 
stallment (the same duties he performed 
for the 1990 follow-up EXORCIST III). 
The new film will reportedly cover 
events from 20 to 100 years before the 
demonized little Regan was but a speck 
of soup in her mom’s eye. 

But the devilish doings don’t зар 
there. The Fox TV network has acquired 


_ the titular tube, stumbling aim- 

lessly (and amazingly) through key 
moments in history. (The show’s first 
episode landed them on the Titanic, but 
that might be redundant at this point, 
mightn’t it?) Rebecca DeMornay plays 
Dr. Anne MacGregor, the serene scien- 
tist surveying the chronologic mess. The 
$110 million’ production begins soon, 
with a summer 1999 release date 
planned—but time will tell. There are 
rumors that Paramount may salvage an- 
other Irwin Allen favorite, VOYAGE TO 


Continued on page 18 


h, there's something about a good musical with a 
ZN singing serial killer that sets the heart soaring—and 
NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY is a very good musical in- 
deed. Douglas J. Cohen, who brilliantly based his book, 
music, and lyrics on the William Goldman novel of the 
same name and the 1968 film that followed, has captured 
just the right mix of murder and show biz savvy (the 
killer is an out-of-work actor determined to prove his 
versatility to his theater-star mother, recently deceased) 
to make the story both chilling and amusing. 

The plot of all three versions follow police detective 
Morris (“Moe”) Brummel as he attempts to stop Christo- 
pher Gill, a killer who rates his “performances” by the 
coverage they receive in The New York Times. Along they 
way he meets and falls in love with witness Sarah Stone, 
much to the consternation of his mother, Flora (who has 
never quite gotten over the fact that her son is a Jewish 
detective, not a doctor), Both the film and the musical are 
rather less bloodthirsty than the novel, however, which 
goes so far as to make Sarah one of Gill's victims. 

Last fall, at the invitation of Varese Sarabande execu- 
tive Bruce Kimmel, I attended the recording session for 
the cast album of Cohen’s NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY. 
It was a fascinating experience, especially the manner in 
which decisions were made to heighten the impact of the 
story via music, sound effects, and performance. 

“We want a sinister sound here,” Kimmel announced 
at one point. “If we add some music to the beginning of 
the dialogue, it'll create a sense of danger." 

Later, it was decided to try an echo effect for a flash- 
back scene, and a discussion ensued over whether to use 
a “low rumble” from the orchestra over the sound of a 
gun shot or the line, “Watch her die.” 

In the movie, Moe, Sarah, Flora, and Gill were 
played by George Segal, Lee Remick, Eileen Heckart, and 
Rod Steiger, respectively. (The movie's Gill is a Broad- 
way producer, not an actor.) On the CD they are Adam 
Grupper, Marquerite MacIntyre, Alix Korey, and Paul 
Schoeffler, and all are delightful. In particular, Korey is 


NO WAY TO TREAT 


A LADY 


by Richard Valley 


astonishing, since she not only plays Moe’s mother, but 
Gill’s as well—plus all his victims! 

“] want to punch one thing,” announced Kimmel at 
one point. “The thing I want to punch is Alix.” 

What he meant, of course, was that he wanted to 
“punch up” her performance in the song “I Need a Life.” 
“1 have a little problem with this dialogue. She's not hav- 
ing enough fun with the word ‘perishable.’ I can't see her 
face, and of course listeners won't see her face, and the 
word has to be emphasized." 

Before recording, other performances were fine- 
tuned by Kimmel, including his own. “The first voice 
you hear on this recording is mine—1 like that. I’m the 
voice of the newsman on the radio, Adam, remember 
that you're just waking up when this number begins. I'm 
not getting the sense that you're tired.” 

Finally, everything was ready to go for another take. 
“Let’s make magic,” somebody yelled. 

Kimmel, who spends much of his time in the record- 
ing studio, smiled. “You want magic, you call David 
Copperfield. Okay, we're now going to record the song “I 
Need a Life’—a song I completely understand.” 


ABOVE LEET: Rod Steiger is unhappy with his publi 
ity in the film NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY (1968). 
BELOW: the cast of the musical: Marquerite MacIntyre, 
Paul Schoeffler, Alix Korey, and Adam Grupper. 
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e made his movie debut in 1954 billed as the King of 

the Monsters. He destroyed Tokyo, then returned 
for a series of films in which he was pitted against such 
titans of terror as King Kong, Mothra, Rodan, Baragon, 
Anguirus, and Ghidorah the Three Headed Monster. He 
was called Gojira in Japan, Godzilla in the United States, 
and he was (and is) beyond a doubt one of the screen's 
biggest superstars. 

And now he's got his own compact disc! In fact, the 
big lug has two compact discs! (Can a Vegas date be far 
behind?) 

Cleverly timed to tie in with a certain summer block- 
buster (which is proving to be rather more of a bust than 
a buster), GNP/Crescendo has unleased upon the world 
THE BEST OF GODZILLA 1954-1975 (GNP/ Crescendo 
8055) and THE BEST OF GODZILLA 1985-1995, almost 
160 minutes of Music to Stomp Toy Cities By... . 

All that’s missing is a little solemn narration by 
Raymond Burr. 

Frankly, I wasn't expecting very much from these 
CDs, my personal admiration for the Big G extending 
only so far as GODZILLA RAIDS AGAIN (1959), which 
reached the States under the title GIGANTIS, THE FIRE 
MONSTER. (The plot concerns Godzilla changing his 
name and trying to sneak back into Tokyo sporting 
glasses, a cigar, and a big black mustache—hey, listen, it 
makes as much sense as some of the other sequels.) Fol- 
lowing the travesty that was KING KONG VS. GOD- 
ZILLA (1962), I turned my attention to the stop-motion 
masterpieces of Ray Harryhausen and was rewarded 
with ONE MILLION YEARS B.C. (1966) and THE VAL- 
LEY OF GWANGI (1969). But these delightful new dis 
have turned out to be a pleasant surprise, even for some- 
one who has only glanced at the dozen odd (very odd) 


ee re 


Godzilla films that 
have delighted 
dino-fans in the 
past 35 years. 

Actually, the 
most charming cut 
on the first dise is 
not from a Godzil- 
la flick at a 
that catchy hi 
known to one and 
all аз "Mothra's 
Song," from that 
fun 1962 flick 
MOTHRA (okay, 
so I saw that one, 
too), with music by 
Yuji Koseki and 
lyrics by Tomo- 
yuki Tariaka, Shinichi Sekizawa, and Ishiro Honda. It's 
sung by the Peanuts, and they do it up proud. (The ditty 
is repeated in 1964's GODZILLA VS. MOTHRA, so it 
does have a legit place here.) 

he rest of the CDs are filled with some great movie 

music, the best of which is by Akira Ifukube (including 
some genuinely scary stuff written for Godzilla's first at- 
tack on Japanj. The cues include some bouncy military 
marches, a few indescribable pop tunes, a sound effect or 
two, and special guest vocals by the Big G himself, 
Мога, and Rodan. (Okay, so I saw 1956s RODAN, too, 
and in 1957 I was right there in line with all the other 
little monsters for THE MYSTERIANS.) 
But these discs. You'll get a bang out of them.... 
—Richard Valley 


NEWS HOUND 
Continued from page 16 
THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA, as yet an- 
other soggy vehicle for Kevin Costner. 
Raging Bullwinkle? Robert DeNiro's 
Tribeca Productions is developing a 
big-screen version of THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF ROCKY AND BULLWINKLE 
for Universal. Stage director Des Mc- 
Anuff may helm this planned 1999 re- 
lease, which will combine live action 
and animation, ROGER RABBIT-style. 
Get out your scrooch guns! . . . Rumors 
abound that British sci-fi series RED 
DWARF and DR. WHO will get feature 
film treatments soon. Stay tuned. 


Novel Ideas 

The Club Dumas, the supernatural novel 
by Spanish author Arturo Perez-Reverte, 
will film this Summer as THE NINTH 
GATE (Live Entertainment) by writer/ 
director Roman Polanski. Johnny Depp 
stars as a book dealer who becomes 
embroiled in a dangerous conspiracy 
while tracking down a rare book wit 

demonic powers. Lena Olin and Frank 
Langella costar . . . Jeffrey Deaver's su- 
perb mystery thriller The Bone Collector is 
in development as a Universal feature 
Denzel Washington will portray quad- 
riplegic NYPD detective Lincoln Rhyme, 
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a forensic expert on the trail of a serial 
killer with the help of his “leg man," Of- 
ficer Amelia Sachs. 

David Fincher (THE GAME) may di- 
rect a screen version of L.A. Confidential 
author James Ellroy's novel The Black 
Dahlia, based on the famous Hollywood 
murder case of the forties . . . Softspoken. 
Harlan Ellison's novella Mefisto In Onyx 
is planned as a feature film by actor/ 
producer Samuel L. Jackson ... . Play- 
wright/screenwriter David Mamet is re- 
portedly scripting a faithful version of 
Robert Louis Stevenson's The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, to star 
noted British thespian Al Pacino in the 
title roles. 


Recycling Center 


Producer Edward R. Pressman plans to 
remake his 1973 production SISTERS, 
this time without collaborator Brian De 
Palma. He's also planning a remake of 
the 1965 Italian sci-fi thriller THE 10th 
VICTIM, which starred Ursula Andress 
as a sexy assassin . . . Pierce Brosnan as- 
sumes the Steve McQueen role of a 
bored executive who tries his hand at 
bank robbery in a new version of THE 
THOMAS CROWN AFFAIR (MGM). 
Ben Edlund, the happily warped mind 
behind THE TICK, plans to remake the 


1964 sci-fi classic SANTA CLAUS CON- 
QUERS THE MARTIANS ... Break out 
the wah-wah pedals: actor Don Cheadle 
(DEVIL IN A BLUE DRESS) will write 
and direct a remake of blaxploitation fa- 
vorite CLEOPATRA JONES for Univer- 
sal. No word on who'll be slipping on 
the platform pumps in the lead role. The 
Hound votes for RuPaul—no contest. 

Much to no one's surprise, it'll be déjà 
vu all over again on cinema screens as 
sequels to HIGHLANDER (Dimension), 
THE NUTTY PROFESSOR (Universal), 
MEN IN BLACK (Columbia), TRUE LIES 
(Fox), and TOTAL RECALL (Miramax) 
begin development. Another competitor 
in the Pointless Sequels competition is 
CARRIE 2, now in production at United 
Artists. Yes, that's right, Carrie died in 
the original film. The only survivor of 
the Bates High School conflagration, 
Amy Irving, is back on board as school 
guidance counselor to Carrie’s cousin, 
who—you guessed it—is a troubled teen 
psychic. 

The next voyage of the Starship En- 
terprise, tentatively titled STAR TREK: 
REBELLION (Paramount), is scheduled 
for release this December. The title does 
not refer to those fans who want Captain 
Kirk back . . . 007 fans will be spying the 
next James Bond adventure at the end 


of 1999 . . , Secret agent Austin Powers 
will also be back in action—Mike Myers 
and Elizabeth Hurley will return in AUS- 
TIN POWERS 2: IT’S SHAGGING TIME! 


Updates Aplenty 
Oscar-winning director Mel (Foot in 
Mouth) Gibson wants Tom Cruise to star 
as Montag the “fireman” in a new ve 
sion of Ray Bradbury's FAHRENHEIT 
451, following Cruise's duties in the 
MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE sequel for ace 
action helmer John Woo. Cruise will 
stretch his acting abilities as a man who 
likes to read. Zentertainment News re- 
ports that production on the Warner 
Bros. production of FAHRENHEIT is 
due to begin next spring . . . Speaking of 
Ah-nold, he won't be starring in I AM 
LEGEND, the planned update of Richard 
Matheson's novel, since Warner Bros. 
pulled the plug. 

Universal's update of THE MUMMY 
is under way, starring Brendan Fraser 
(minus his loincloth) as a Roaring Twen- 
ties treasure hunter, and erstwhile 
DARKMAN Arnold Vosloo in the tight- 
ly-wrapped title role . .. GODZILLA 
producers Roland Emmerich and Dean 
Devlin say they have no intention to 
shoot a sequel to their mammoth 1996 
hit INDEPENDENCE DAY. Whew! 


The Fox TV network has renewed the 
dark drama MILLENNIUM for a third 
season. Producer Chris Carter has 
greatly improved this series by trans- 
planting some of his best X-FILES writ- 
ers and producers. This fall’s change of 
locale from Seattle to Washington, 
D.C. (Lance Henriksen's character 
Frank Black becomes a consultant to 
the FBI), will allow for some cross- 
overs with X-FILES characters . . . Fox 
continues to mine the paranormal with 
a new series entitled BRIMSTONE, 
scheduled for Tuesday nights this fall 
It stars THIRTYSOMETHING’s Peter 
Horton as a formerly dead cop who 
works the dead-of-night shift: he’s on 
assignment from the Devil to put the 
cuffs on escapees from Hell 

Danny Bilson and Paul DeMeo, pro- 
ducers of the late, great CBS series 
THE FLASH, have had their UPN 
show THE SENTINEL axed, but may 
return to CBS with a new series entitled 
IT'S TRUE. Coproduced with macabre 
cartoonist Gahan Wilson, it’s about TV 
show hosts who investigate paranormal 
sightings. It sounds suspiciously similar 
to Fox’s upcoming Thursday night show 
HOLLYWEIRD, producers Shaun Cas- 
sidy and Wes Craven’s attempt to lure 


the BUFFY crowd. HOLLYWEIRD de- 
tails the exploits of three Midwestern 
teens who take their cable TV access 
show on the road to L.A. to investigate 
crimes that are, like, way bizarre 

The UPN network has renewed the 
sloooowly-improving STAR TREK VOY- 
AGER for another season. UPN's new 
series MERCY POINT, a sci-fi medical 
drama (think E.R. in space) begins this 
fall on Tuesday nights. Another new 
UPN addition is WAY OUT THERE, the 
umbrella title of a series of Thursday 
night sci-fi-fantasy-adventure movies. 

The WB network begins a new ani- 
mated BATMAN spinoff this fall: BAT- 
MAN TOMORROW. Set in the mid-21st 
century, a 90-year-old Bruce Wayne be- 
comes mentor to the teenaged Terry Mc- 
Gavin, who, like Dick Grayson, is or- 
phaned when his parents are murdered 
. . . Premiering in syndication this Fall is 
HIGHLANDER: RAVEN, starring Eliza- 
beth Gracen as the immortal Amanda, 
her character from the departed HIGH- 
LANDER series .. . Showtime's OUTER 
LIMITS series has been renewed for 34 


Mercy! DRACULA HAS RISEN FROM THE 
GRAVE and the hero is about to fall off the 


balcony! 


more episodes. Also renewed by the 
ay-cabler for another two seasons is 

STARGATE SG-1, which will begin re- 
runs this fall on Fox broadcast stations. 


The Home Video Vault 
Already ripe for rental at a video empo- 
rium near you: top-grossing slasher se- 


quel SCREAM 2 (Dimension), super- 
natural murder mystery FALLEN (War- 
ner Bros.), and one of those Kevin Cost- 
ner post-apocalyptic adventures, THE 
POSTMAN (Warner). 

Coming to video in July is the Dean 
Koontz terror tale PHANTOMS (Dimen- 
sion) and yet another in the series of 
Stephen King spin-offs CHILDREN OF 
THE CORN V: FIELDS OF TERROR (Di- 
mension). If you film it, they will rent. 
Tentatively set for July release are the 
sci-fi horror flicks SPHÉRE (Warner) and 
DEEP RISING (Buena Vista). DRACULA 
HAS RISEN FROM THE GRAVE—and 
he'll inhabit your laserdisc player in July 
in a widescreen Warner Home Video la- 
ser edition for $34.98. More great Ham- 
mer horror is in store for laser collectors 
in July with the release of THE MUM- 
MY'S SHROUD and FRANKENSTEIN 
CREATED WOMAN (Elite; letterboxed; 
$39.95 each). 

Finally coming to home video in Au- 
gust is Disney's dark Medieval animated 
feature from 1985, THE BLACK CAUL- 
DRON. Also in August, Disney debuts 
their direct-to-video Ray Bradbury 
adaptation THE WONDERFUL ICE 
CREAM SUIT. Stuart Gordon (RE- 
ANIMATOR) directs from a script by 
Bradbury himself, based on his 1972 
stage play. And keep a sharp eye on 
the horizon for TITANIC (Fox), tenta- 
tively set for a video release in August, 
and GODZILLA (Columbia-TriStar), 
who may be trampling video stores in 
December. 

This Halloween brings a new video 
release of the legendary silent horror- 
comedy-fantasy LES VAMPIRES, the 
1915 French production by writer-di- 
rector Louis Fueillade. This 10-part, 
seven hour serial about a bloodthirsty 
criminal gang led by the mysterious 
Irma Vep (that's “vampire” spelled 
sideways) has been meticulously re- 
stored by Water Bearer Films. Call 800- 
551-8304 for further information. 

one, but never to be forgotten: 
screenwriters Wolf Mankowitz and Jer- 
ome Bixby, comic-book writer Archie 
Goodwin, songwriter Bob Merrill, co- 
median Henny Youngman, longtime 
Hitchcock assistant Peggy Robertson, 
actors Lloyd Bridges, J.T. Walsh, Philip 
Abbott, Dorothy Stickney (at 1011), 
Donald Woods, Maidie Norman, "Bride 
of Frankenstein" Josephine Hutchinson, 
Phil Hartman, John Derek, Gene Ray- 
mond, Jeanette Nolan, and singers Frank 
Sinatra and Alice Faye. 

Send The Hound your questions, com- 
ments and compliments at TheNews- 
Hound@yahoo.com 


Coming Up Next in Scarlet Street: 
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Med Letter Day for the Crimson 
Chronicler: May 3, 1998, the Satur- 
day after Memorial Day that became a 
memorable day for 1,000 Kongophiles 
who descended on the Indian Hills 
Cinerama theater in Omaha, Nebraska, 
to celebrate with Ray and wife Diana 
Harryhausen, Ray Bradbury, Greg Bear, 
and Yours Kongcerely, FJA, the 65th An- 
i f ghth Wonder of the 


World—KING KO! 

Harryhausen and I were interviewed 
the day before on live TV news and, on 
the Great Night, the two Rays and 1 
stepped from a Godzilla-long stretch- 
mobile into the glare of flashlights and 
telecaptors as we were recorded for pos- 
terity arriving at the gala event. It was a 
sellout. Inside the luxurious auditorium, 
each Ray in turn received a standing 
ovation as he was escorted down the 
aisle to the stage, where, on the micro- 
phone, each told of the influence Kong, 
Willis O'Brien, Marcel Delgado, and I 
had had on their lives. 

After being forced to wear a tie for 
three years four months and 29 days 
during WW2, I swore I’d never wear one 
again, not even to my own funeral, but 
in honor of the King of Skull Island I put 
on a tux and tie. I brought with me the 
pteranodon that was trying to fly away 
with Fay, and Delgado's model got 
plenty of attention. I acquired it years 
ago from the brother of the late Rod Ser- 
ling of TWILIGHT ZONE fame. I told 
the audience that when it arrived in the 
mail in a shoebox, I had to dash over to 
the nearest fan friend who would appre- 
ciate my treasure and show it to him 
Unfortunately, his wife came to the door 
and she wasn't familiar with the film or 
had never seen an animodel of a saur- 
avian. She ran to her husband, scream- 
ing, “I think Mr. Ackerman is here with a 
dead crow!’ 

I also told how Kong had saved a 
young filmonster fan's life. The fan as a 
Brown man told me that when he was a 
child he came from a dysfunctional fam- 
ily; his father was in prison for murder 
and his mother committed suicide. He 
decided life wasn't worth living and was 
on the verge of committing suicide when 
he got the new issue of Famous Monsters 
of Filmland that I was editing and there 


was my fictionized story of KING 
KONG. He was avidly reading it whei 
he came to the last page and it said 
To Be Continued Next Month. Well, he 
had to wait, and by the time four weeks 
had passed he was out of the mood. So 
King Kong may have destroyed many 
lives but at least he saved one! 

Bruce "Cabot" Crawford was the 41- 
year-young entrepreneur responsible for 
the Kong revival in Omaha and he de- 
served a 13-drum salute for his accom- 
plishment. He even arranged for a 21- 
piece dancing ensemble of enchanting 
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KING KONG (1933) 


young girls from 13 to 25 to appear as 
painted-face, suntanned natives per- 
forming a nifty native dance. 

When the lights went up, the two Rays 
and Greg Bear and I went up the aisle 
and took our places behind a long table. 
Before we knew it, there was a line snak- 
ing back on itself like fans waiting for a 
ride at Disneyland! I swear it must have 
stretched into the next state! We signed 
and signed till after midnight! What a 
gala occasion! 

I've suggested to Roger that if he's 
contemplating doing something next 
year for a 60th anniversary of a film, he 
might chose SON OF FRANKENSTEIN, 
and hopefully get 96-year-young Curt 


Siodmak as Cuest of Honor, perhaps 
double-billing SON with one of Curt's 
dozens of horror films, such as HOUSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN, THE INVISIBLE 
MAN'S REVENGE, THE WOLF MAN, et 
al. We'll sec. 

At the Kong "con," I learned that Ray 
Harryhausen will be going later on this 
year to Hiroshima as guest of honor at 
an animation festival. Greg Bear has a 
fascinating new book out called Dinosaur 
Summer, with Harryhausen, Willis O'Bri- 
en, Marcel Delgado, Merian C. Cooper, 
Ernest В. Schoedsack, Professor Chal- 
lenger, and other real and imaginary 
characters participating in fantastic ad- 
ventures in an alternate world where 
live dinosaurs appear in circuses! Inci 
dentally, I hate to embarrass him in 
print, but I caught Greg Bear in a fla- 
Brant case—or was it blatant?—of pla- 
giarism. I had inscribed a copy of my 
World of Science Fiction for him, "With 
admiration & affection." He inscribed a 
copy of his sci-fi novel Slant to me, 
“With admiration & affection!” If I were 
an Omaha Indian, I might Sioux him! 

At the World Horror Convention in 
Phoenix, Arizona, іп May, I was amongst 
500 horror fans, including writers such 
as guest of honor Brian Lumley from En- 
gland, Brit Stephen Jones, my Acker- 
womanthology collaborator Pam Кееве 
Dennis Etchison, John Shirley, and nu- 
merous others. One midnight we went 
out to a desert where 21 writers sat 
around a campfire reading horror sto- 
ries. At the horrorcon’s dealer room, I 
added a baker's dozen of Dracula works 
to my already 250 copies. Which reminds 
me: The evening I arrived in Omaha, as I 
was being driven to my hotel, a car 
drove in front of us with the unlikely 
license plate . . . FJA! The next day 1 no- 
ticed a license plate DLR. Mundane ob- 
servers probably would have interpreted 
it as Dealer, but we know better, don't 
we? Dracula Loves Rentield 

Dead at 75, Jerome Bixby, scripter of 
IT! THE TERROR FROM BEYOND 
SPACE and CURSE OF THE FACELESS 
MAN. At 92, last spfx wizard of KONG, 
stalwart gentleman Linwood Dunn 


Read Uncle Forry in every issue of Scarlet Street! 
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USIC FO 
Leg 


Ма a little background sound while 
you're turning into a bat? Or a were- 
wolf? Want some soothing tunes while 
you're battling that Rhedosaur in Times 
Square? Or summoning the very Devil in 
rural England? “Music goooood!" as a 
certain man-made monster would say, 
and Scarlet Street has it all for you... 


BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN: The classic Franz 
Waxmanscore for the greatest horror movie ever 
made: Plus The Invisible Ray Suite. 


THE DEVIL RIDES OUT—MUSIC FOR HAM- 
"MER FILMS COMPOSED BY JAMES BERNARD:| MORE MONSTROUS MOVIE MUSIC: Taran- 
She, Frankenstein Created Woman, The Devil Rides tula, The Beast From 20,000 Fathoms, The Mono- 
Out, The Scars of Dracula, The Quatermass Xper-|lith Monsters, Gorgo. 
iment, X—The Unknown, Quatermass II. 

QUATERMASS AND THE PIT—THE FILM 
HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN: All the musieyfor MUSIC OF TRISTRAM CARY: The Flesh is 
your favorite monsters (Dracula, The Wolt/Man;| Weak, Ouatermass and the Pit, A Twist of Sand, 
The Monster) by Hans J. Salter and Paul Dessau. Sammy Goes South, Tread Softly Stranger. 


DRACULA—CLASSIC SCORES FROM HAMMER|NOSFERATU—A SYMPHONY OF HORROR: 
HORROR: Horror of Dracula, Dracula—Prince of А brand new score for the classic silent horror 
Darkness, Hands of the Ripper, Dracula Has Risen film by Hammer veteran James Bernard. 

From the Grave, Vampire Circus, Taste the Blood of 
Dracula. 


MONSTROUS MOVIE MUSIC: The Mole People, Only $18.95 each!!! 


Them!, It Came From Outer Space, It Came From 
Beneath the Sea. 


Send check or money order to 
HORROR!: Horrors of the Black Museum, The E 
Haunting, Corridors of Blood, Night of the Demon, 


Scarlet Street Music 
The Abominable Snowman, Witchfinder General, 
The Curse of the Mummy's Tomb, Konga, Fiend Р.О. Box 604 


Without a Face, The Devil Rides Out, Curse of the 


Werewolf. Glen Beds NJ 07452 


KING KONG: The complete classic 1933 film score 5 , $1 each additional 
by Max Steiner. Ca С 

THE MONSTER MUSIC OF HANS J. SALTER & NJ residents add 6% sale 

FRANK SKINNER: Son of Frankenstein, The Invis- Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 


ible Man Returns, and The Wolf Man. 
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AN AMERICAN WEREWOLF 
IN LONDON 

Live Entertainment 

Two Sides CLV 

$39.95 

John Landis blessed us with a master- 
piece in 1981 and created a whole new 
subgenre at the same time. Breaking 
ground for such marvelous films such as 
FRIGHT NIGHT (1985) and BUFFY THE 
VAMPIRE SLAYER (1992), and televi- 
sion shows such as SHE-WOLF OF LON- 
DON and, uh, BUFFY THE VAMPIRE 
SLAYER, AN AMERICAN WEREWOLF 
IN LONDON was something new—a 
horror/ comedy that worked completely 
on both levels. 

David "I'm a Pepper" Naughton and 
Griffin Dunne star as David and Jack, a 
couple of pals on summer break back- 
packing across Europe. (That used to 
sound like a good idea to some people in 
the seventies.) On a miserable rainy 
night in northern England, they ignore 
the locals' advice to "beware the moon, 
lads" and find themselves lost on the 
moors with something much hairier 
than Heathcliff stalking them. They are 
savagely attacked by a huge wolf which 
the locals manage to shoot, but not be- 
fore it kills Jack and mauls David. David 
awakes weeks later in a London hospital 
to the news that his friend is dead, He 
asks about the wild animal that attacked 
them, but everyone insists it was a 
man—they have a body and everything. 
But David knows it was a wolf, and can’t 
convince the rather inept constabulary 
that something about Jack’s death is be- 
ing covered up. 

Lessening David's pain and loneliness 
is lovely nurse Alex, played serenely by 
big-eyed LOGAN’S RUN alum Jenny 
Agutter, with whom he strikes up a re- 
lationship. While recuperating “in hos- 
pital” as they say across the pond, David 
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everything we want in a horror film. 
While the gore is chillingly convincing, 
the film's horror scenes are edited more 
toward scaring the bejeezus out of us 
than grossing us out. Each attack is 
made up perfectly of suspense, followed 
with the short, sharp shock of the ani- 
mal's strike and maybe a quick revela- 
tion showing us the gore as a passerby 
accidentally steps in a victim. Baker's 
masterful monster, shown in bits and 
glimpses, chills to the bone, particularly 
in the attack of a lone late-night subway 
rider. David's harrowing first night out 
is followed with a truly hilarious bit of 
comic relief, as he wakes up naked in 
the wolf cage at the zoo, and tries to get 
back to Alex's apartment inconspicu- 
ously. His confusion later turns to terror 
when he learns of the previous night's 
murders and realizes he must do some- 
thing before he Kills again. 

Му one nitpick with WEREWOLF is 
an ending so sudden that I thought 
someone had changed the channel on 
me. A little epilogue would have helped, 
say, a scene with Jack and David back- 
packing through heaven together as Jack 

told you we should have gone to 
y." But no, they never ask me before 
they write these things. 

This 90-minute film is presented in 
1.85:1 letterboxing, on one disk. The CLV 
recording is spotless and sharp, and the 
digital stereo sound is likewise flawless. 
Nineteen chapter stops are indexed on 
the jacket to help you relive the grisly 
death of your choice. 

Enjoy. And, beware the moon 

—John E. Payne 


E 
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is unexpectedly visited by the graphi- 
cally mangled corpse of his pal Jack, 
who proceeds to inform him that it was a 
werewolf that attacked them and that 
David is going to become one himself. 
Jack whines about being dead: "Did you 
ever talk to a corpse? It’s boring!” The 
startling contrast between Rick Baker's 
utterly convincing horror makeup (in- 
cluding anatomically correct ripped-out 
throat), and Jack's utterly blaze attitude 
("Can I have a piece of toast?") as he de- 
composes before our eyes, sets the tone 
for what follows—a full-out horror film 
that will have you screaming in terror 
and laughing your ass off not just alter- 
nately, but simultaneously 

Of course David changes at the next 
full moon, just like Jack’s moldering 
corpse said he would. (During the trans- 
formation scene, Rick Baker shows the 
rest of the cinematic world how to do 
special effects makeup the right way.) 
David's first nocturnal lycanthropic ex- 
cursion through London is chock full of 


THE NIGHT STALKER 

CBS Fox 

Two Sides CLV 

$39.95 

That ol' devil Dan Curtis loves to play 

with vampires, and the world is a better 

place for it. After his TV series DARK 

SHADOWS wrapped, Curtis dug us up 

another vampire and produced THE 

NIGHT STALKER as an ABC TV movie. 
Told in classic film noir first-person 

narrative style, its the story of a low- 


rent Las Vegas reporter named Carl Kol- 
chak, a crusty, dry-wilted, cocksure 
newshound who operates in the style 
of the classic cheap detective, using 
snitches, inside contacts, and basically 
butting in wherever there's a story. He's 
assigned to cover a series of local mur 
ders, and all the evidence leads him to 
believe the impossible—that there's a 
vampire in Vegas. His boss doesn't be- 
lieve him; the cops don’t believe him. . 
you know the drill. But when the cops 
catch up to the killer and everyone 
peer (including Kolchak) witnesses 
im taking bullets without effect and 
shot-putting police officers one-handed 
well, no one believes it then, either. 
Richard Matheson’s intelligent script, 
along with classic seventies-style cin- 
ematography and perfect performances, 
bring us a very convincing story of an 
average shnook drawn into circum- 
stances beyond the scope of his expe- 
rience. Kolchak knows what he knows, 
but he's all alone in this, and his re- 
porter's nose and his simple humanity 
won't let him leave it alone, to the ruin 


of his own life. Like his direct descen- 
dant, Fox "Spooky" Mulder (Do I need 
to tell Scarlet Streeters that Kolchak was 
Chris Carter’s inspiration for THE X- 
FILES? Anyone who didn't know that, 
please close this mag and hang your 
ead in shame for one minute), he will 
find the truth, if only for the byline. 
Darren McGavin brilliantly gives life 
to Kolchak, whose awful wardrobe and 
hangdog face disguise the manic seeker 
of truth underneath. (In one scene, he 
actually interposes his body between 
some witnesses and the police officer 
questioning them, so he can shove his 
ubiquitous tape recorder in their face, 
as if he's the one they should be address- 
ing.) The film's vampire, Janos Skor- 
zeny, is the antithesis of Dan Curtis’ 
“other” vampire, the charming and tra- 


gically cursed Barnabas Collins of DARK 
SHADOWS. Played to terrifying perfec- 
tion by Barry Atwater, Skorzeny and his 
utter lack of humanity are amplified by 
his complete lack of dialogue. His only 
vocalizations throughout the story are 
evil animalistic snarls fit to chill the 
blood he's about to take from you. He's 
everything one would expect if vampires 
were real. 

And as Kolchak's bluff boss, Tony 
Vincenzo, Simon Oakland is everything 
one would expect an editor to be if they 
were real .... 

A sequel, THE NIGHT STRANGLER, 
followed, and a ТУ series was spawned 
in which Kolchak had the unlikely mis- 
fortune to continually stumble over ev- 
ery type of monster in the book, much as 
Angela Lansbury's friends kept getting 
bumped off on MURDER SHE WROTE. 
It began to beg credibility. Neverthe 
less, thanks to its style and wit—and, of 
course, Darren McGavin—the film and 
the series remain classics in the hearts of 
discriminating genre fans. 

Except for a couple of audio spikes, 
which could actually be due to my an- 
tique equipment, the laserdisc presenta- 
tion is as pristine as the day the film was 
first broadcast. Side One is recorded in 
CLV, and the very short Side Two (the 
film is only 74 minutes long) is in CAV— 
foranyone who would care to freeze- 
frame on McGavin's puss. 

—John E. Payne 


CALL ME BWANA 
MGM/UA Home Video 

Two Sides CLV 

$39.95 

Image Entertainment has unleashed a 
widescreen laserdisc of Bob Hope's 1963 
jungle romp CALL ME BWANA. The- 
matically, it's reminiscent of the popu- 
lar Road pictures, which dispatched 
Hope and Bing Crosby to exotic locales. 
Hope's on his own for this journey, but 
still manages to elicit some bona fide tit- 
ters amid more than a few groans. 

The Moon Probe One space capsule 
has crashed somewhere in the Congo. 
United States governmental bigwigs 
forcefully mandate Hope to travel to the 
Dark Continent in search of the downed 
capsule before it falls into enemy hands. 
Hope is the logical choice for this assign- 
ment—his bestselling series of adventure 
books have earned him the public appel- 
lation of “Mr. Africa.” Trouble is, Hope 
has never actually been further east than 
Cape Cod! MAN'S FAVORITE SPORT? 
(1964) would make use of the same gag, 
featuring Rock Hudson's portrayal of a 
fraudulent fishing authority. 

Edie Adams, skilled in karate, is ap- 
pointed to serve as Hope's bodyguard. 
She gives an energetic performance, al- 
though her hairstyle distractingly re- 
minds the viewer of Dr. Joyce Brothers. 
Lionel Jeffries, Percy Herbert, and Anita 
Ekberg, appear as counterspies working 
under the auspices of a foreign power 
planning to sabotage Hope’s mission. 


Ekberg proves to be the cinema’s most 
credible brilliant scientist since Mamie 
Van Doren in 1960's SEX KITTENS GO 
TO COLLEGE. 

Hope has been thoughtfully outfitted 
with cyanide pills, a hand grenade, poi 
soned needles, and a homing transmit- 
ter. Even those precautions, however, 
cannot protect him from Ekberg's ersatz 
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seductive charms. A tribe of cannibals 
inadvertently derails the enemy agents’ 
scheme. Hope emerges from the she- 
nanigans as a national hero. Best of all, 
he's acquired plenty of new material for 
yet another safari volume. 

CALL ME BWANA does not aspire to 
a level of refined sophistication. But 
there's plenty of trademark humor for 
Bob Hope enthusiasts. He delivers his 
signature mannerisms to the letter, in- 
cluding throwaway one-liners laced with 
double entendres. The anvil-faced come- 
dian maintains a deadpan expression no 
matter how absurd the dialogue. Hope 
provides the spiritual glue that solidifies 
the disparate ensemble of international 
thespians. 

Perusing the picture's credits sugges! 
an alternate title: CALL ME BONDAG] 
The first James Bond entry, DR. NO, was 
created during the same year. CALL ME 
BWANA was likewise produced by Har- 
ry Saltzman and Albert К. Broccoli, and 
edited by Peter Hunt. The main titles for 
both productions were designed by 
Maurice Binder. The titular song “Cail 
Me Bwana" (warbled by Hope and ac- 
companied by a Twist-styled instrumen- 
tal background) was written by Monty 
Norman, who allegedly composed the 
legendary "James Bond Theme." 

CALL ME BWANA unspools like a 
parody of soon-to-be spy film conven- 
tions. The American president and So- 
viet premier are photographed with 
their faces obscured, a device also engi- 
neered in the Bondian depiction of 
Spectre honchos. The world’s major gov- 
ernments are engaged in conflict, re- 
sorting to weapons such as exploding 
champagne, and a church organ masking 
a “Pinko” communications device. Hope 
even awakens one night to find a planted 
poisonous spider crawling up his body. 
(Another arachnid provided Sean 
Connery with a rude awakening in DR 
NO.) 

The film provides a lighthearted 
frolic, but little of substance. Still, it 
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may be the finest entry in the minuscule 
Secret Agent/Jungle High Jinks genre. 
Admittedly, there are plenty of examples 
of racist and sexist humor. But the pic- 
ture is of another time, another place, 
and is best treated like the early sixties 
relic it represents. 

The laserdisc image is well framed at 
the 1:85-1 aspect ratio. There's more vi- 
sual information on the sides than is evi- 
dent in the videocassette edition. Only 
the bottom matting seems to abbreviate 
the original cinematography. The print is 
free of artifacts and blemishes, although 
the color tones have faded somewhat 
from their vintage luster. The sound 
level of Hope's “Call Me Bwana” tune, 
which closes the festivities, is audibly 
fainter than the volume of the remainder 
of the disc. Maybe that's just as well. 

— John Е. Black 


NIGHT TIDE 
The Roan Group 
Two Sides CLV 
$49.98 

NIGHT TIDE (1963) was the first full- 
length feature by director Curtis Har- 
rington. Harringion began his career by 
making experimental short films in the 
fifties. He would later helm such genre 
offerings as QUEEN OF BLOOD (1966), 
GAMES (1967), and WHAT'S THE MAT- 
TER WITH HELEN? (also 1971). But 
1960 found him launching principal 
photography for an adaptation of his 
own short story “Night Tide,” to be pho- 
tographed throughout various amuse- 
ment parks of Southern California's 
beach communities. 

NIGHT TIDE detai 
a young sailor (Dennis Hopper) on shore 
leave. The sailor encounters a haunting 
young woman (Linda Lawson) who ap- 
pears as “Mora the Mermaid” in an 
aquatic carnival exhibit. The two gradu- 
ally become fond of one another. 

Hopper soon starts receiving warnings 
about Lawson’s mysterious past. Her 
guardian, the retired Captain Murdock 
(Gavin Muir), admonishes him that La 
son is descended from an ancient island 
race of sirens. The woman herself claims 
to feel “the pull of the sea,” as though it 
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the adventures of 


is a fundamental part of her being. Hop- 
per initially ignores the doomsaying by 
waterfront fortune tellers and other den- 
izens of the seaside pier. His life eventu- 
ally becomes endangered by a force be- 
yond his control. 

NIGHT TIDE offers a palpable mari- 

time atmosphere. The actors were filmed 
at the Santa Monica Pier, the Pacific 
Ocean Park, Venice Beach, the Long 
Beach Pike, and assorted carnival loca- 
tions, Seamlessly edited together, the 
segments create a dilapidated oceanside 
community balancing precariously on a 
tide of Neptunian nostalgia. This bitter- 
sweet environment mirrors the sunbaked 
Gothicism of the Saltair Pavilion from 
Herk Harvey’s CARNIVAL OF SOULS 
(1962). 
Elements of the film pay homage to 
forties auteur Val Lewton. Much of the 
material is suggested, rather than ex- 
plicitly delineated. The beams of light 
dancing across the enclosing interior 
walls of the mermaid grotto are remi- 
niscent of the swimming pool's watery 
reflections from Lewton’s CAT PEOPLE 
(1942). When Hopper suffers a subse- 
quent nightmare in NIGHT TIDE, the 
mermaid grotto's flickering lights sub- 
liminally decorate his dream. Even when 
the tale's mystery is climatically re- 
vealed, a plot thread is allowed (0 re- 
main dangling in the breeze. 

The modest ensemble players are, for 
the most part, effective in their roles. 
Dennis Hopper gives an uncharacteristic 
portrayal of an earnest, though inex- 
perienced, young man. At the time, 
Linda Lawson had been a torch singer. 
Her ability to convey an aura of melan- 
cholia is superior to her actual line read- 
ings. Luana Anders contributes a down- 
to-earth wholesomeness as the daughter 
of the carousel proprietor, cleverly con- 
trasting Lawson’s ethereal quality. Gav- 
in Muir is excellent as Captain Murdock, 
He's affable and suave in appearance. 
However, his seemingly fatherly advice 
to Hopper (“At my age, one needs a little 
stimulant—you'll find that out later on”) 
submerges another context. 

The Roan Group’s laser presentation 
of NIGHT TIDE is generally excellent. 

The film has been digi- 

tally transferred from a 

35mm negative, evidenc- 

ing only the occasional 

speckling, and a minor 

blemish or two. The re- 

sult looks dramatically 
sharper and clearer than 
any of the previous VHS 
renditions. The black- 
and-white contrast is 
crisply detailed, a di- 
mension sorely lacking 
from the videocassette 
editions. The letterboxed 
aspect ratio of 1:85-1 
adds some detail to the 
| sides of the picture. That 
is a major plus, given the 
atmospheric locations 


revealed by the cinematography. The 
improved focus of the image highlights 
the eclectic artifacts which help define 
these characters’ life-styles. 

Curtis Harrington and Dennis Hopper 
have also contributed a second-audio 
commentary track. The two men sit to- 
gether and attempt to replenish each 
other's recollections of that long-ago 
production shoot. Their talk is essen- 
tially of an anecdotal nature, Consider- 
ing pps background as an ex- 
perimental filmmaker, some listeners 
might have preferred a more technical 
overview of the film's elements. 

Still, the director and the actor are 
clearly enjoying themselves, as will 
most of their audience. Hopper is re- 
minded of nearly getting mistakenly 
busted by MPs for wearing a nonregula- 
tion sailor uniform (which had been spe- 
cifically tinted to achieve the desired 
cinematic impression). Harrington de- 
scribes a cordial luncheon at the Brown 
Derby restaurant with potential finan- 
ciers. Midway through the meal, he had 
suddenly deduced that these well- 
dressed investors were from Mickey Co- 
hen's mob! Ironically, the “money men" 
never called back. (Perhaps this project 
wasn’t “commercial” enough for them?) 
The commentary track concludes with 
an unexpectedly wistful dialogue about 
the sense of loss resultant from the com- 
pletion of a film which one has loved 
creating. 

The jacket cover displays a gorgeous 
color reproduction of original poster art. 
A one-sheet insert is included inside, 
containing a black-and-white rendition 
of the more common release poster. The 
back of this sheet exhibits several ex- 
amples of the original pressbook's ball 
hoo. The outer jacket contains one er- 
ror: the billing of supporting actor Gavin 
Muir as "Glen Muir.” 

T regret that one of the jacket's chap- 
ter-stop titles hints at the surprise end- 
ing. Aside from that, this laser package 
ranks with Roan's finest offerings. The 
highest compliment I can pay is that I 
felt I was viewing NIGHT TIDE for the 
first time, even though I'd seen it many 
times before. 


—John F. Black 


THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE 
Warner Home Video 

Three Side CLV 

$39.95 

In two brilliant strokes of typecast- 
ing, Al Pacino plays the Devil and Ke- 
anu Reeves plays an idiot. 

Reeves portrays Kevin Lomax, a suc- 
cessful defense lawyer stuck in Jerk- 
water, Florida. Out of the blue, he's 
handed an opportunity to move to New 
Yawk City and work for a big law firm 
run by the transparently named John 
Milton (Al Pacino). He's given a huge 
apartment and all the hot cases, and is 
suddenly on the fast track to the top. 
Along the way, he and his beautiful wile, 
Mary Ann (Charlize Theron, the single 
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bright spot in this dreary enterprise), 
must endure the overly enthusiastic and 
not-a-little-scary attentions of the new 
boss, who sucks them into his social 
circle and occupies Lomax's every wak- 
ing moment with both work and play. 
Left alone most of the time, Mary Ann 
starts a heartily encouraged slide away 
from sanity—this with the help of the 
other neglected wives in the building, 
who are obviously part of the gaslight 
agenda 

Lomax's religious-psycho mother (Ju- 
dith Ivey), who can't even abide people 
working on a Sunday, sees the evil, but 
is too crazy to be taken seriously. 

This movie hates us. There is very lit- 
tle here for even a hard-core horror-film 
maven to enjoy. We are dragged through 
a disconnected series of travails as Lo- 
max is stripped of his humanity for the 
sake of winning cases. The first hour of 
the film meanders raggedly with no 
clear indication of what the hell is go- 
ing on, yet there is little suspense since 
we've pretty much figured out most of 
what's coming. (Hey, we've all seen THE 
OMEN already). Nevertheless, the mov- 
ie drags out to 140 minutes what could 
have been better told in 90. 

Throughout the film, pretty, innocent 
Mary Ann is subjected to so many de- 
pressing circumstances, brutalities, and 
depravities that one feels the need to 
shower afterward—or during. Reeves, 
by the way, should never attempt an ac- 
cent other than his natural surfer-dude 
slur, since he has yet to maintain one 
throughout a film. Here, his southern 
drawlis even more transient than his 
acting. Admittedly, he has some good 
moments, but watching Reeves act op- 

osite Pacino is . . . well, like trying to 
Rear Claudine Longet sing a duet with 
Tom Jones. 

The denouement of the film (the last 
20 minutes), with Pacino chewing scen- 
ery like a starved rottweiler and with all 
of the plot's cards finally—finally!—on 
the table, is actually both exciting and 


visually stunning. The two hours it takes 
to reach those last 20 minutes are pure 
torture—I came very close to giving up. 
This film is far too long, and far too 
mean. Even grossness and brutality can 
be made entertaining by a well-written 
horror film, but this one just makes it 
disgusting. 

—John E. Payne 
TWICE-TOLD TALES/ 
TOWER OF LONDON 
MGMIUA Home Video 
Four Sides CLV 
$59.95 

TWICE-TOLD TALES (1963) serves up 
a troika of stories from the pen of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne (only one of which 
actually appeared in the author's Twice- 
Told Tales collection). Vincent Price nar- 
rates and stars in all three segments. 

“Dr, Heidegger's Experiment” casts 
Price and Sebastian Cabot as aging gen- 
tlemen friends whose playful camarade- 
rie masks a dark secret from long ago. 
The men accidently stumble onto a nat- 
ural method of preserving youth. This 
very distillation, however, ironically 
causes their undoing, as their past liter- 
ally comes to life. The episode's clima 
tic image of a skeleton in a bridal dre: 
was, in 1963, potent enough to prompt 
an entire theater audience to scream in 
unison. It's nice to recall a time when 
such a spectacle could shock unjaded 
viewers. 

“Rappaccini’s Daughter” presents 
Price as a brilliant scientist who has mis- 
guidedly “protected” his daughter from 
worldly corruption (and the boy next 
door) by injecting plant toxins into her 
bloodstream. She remains untouchable, 
until а young suitor forces Price’s hand 
in providing her with a mate. 

The concluding segment is based upon 
Hawthorne's classic novel Th 
the Seven Gables (previously filmed by 
Universal in 1940, with Price portraying 
a different Pyncheon brother). Two feud- 
ing New England families are forever 
linked by a mutual curse and shared 
secrets. That Hawthornian past, once 
again, holds dominion over the actions 
of its descendents. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES, while entertain- 
ing, suffers in the inevitable comparison 
with Roger Corman’s Edgar Allan Poe 
adaptations. The pedestrian direction by 
Sidney Salkow betrays the film’s smali- 
ish, sct-bound appearance. Rarely do we 
see more than three characters together. 
With so few actors parading around 
such claustrophobic soundstages, the 
camera rarely moves from a stationary 
position. 

The economy of exhibition focuses at- 
tention on Vincent Price and his various 
roles. The actor successfully underplays 
Hawthorne’s three haunted characters, 
in contrast with his Poe protagonists for 
Corman, 

Yet, the film still fails to provide a 
truly cinematic experience. Price’s 
den dispatching of his haughty s 
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with a pickax during the concluding 
story represents one of the few mo- 
ments of kinetic shock. The majority of 
the movie suggests the ambiance of a 
filmed stage performance 

The laserdisc displays TWICE-TOLD 
TALES in an attractive presentation. The 
lush color is brighter than the earlier vid- 
eocassette release, although fleshtones 
remain slightly pale. The image has been 
framed in the 1:66-1 aspect ratio, ironi- 
cally exposing the limitations of the 
cramped sets. Price occasionally is cut 
off at the edge of the screen, suggesting 
that a ratio of 1:76-1 might have been 
preferable. The print itself is in good 
condition, with few discernible artifacts. 
The analog tracks isolate the romanti 
cized Richard La Salle score and its ac- 
companying sound effects. 

The set’s cofeature is the 1962 pot- 
boiler TOWER OF LONDON. It is not a 
remake of the 1939 drama, although it’s 
based on similar background material 

Roger Corman’s historical travesty 
opens with a fog-enshrouded toy cast- 
le. Paul Frees’ lugubrious narration at- 
tempts to punctuate the image with som- 
ber shadings, but the miniature model 
telegraphs the meager budget. 

Vincent Price (who appeared as the 
Duke of Clarence in the earlier film) en- 
acts the hunchback Richard III. The mad 
monarch ascends to power by personally 
murdering those who stand in his way. 
These pathetic souls refuse to roll over 
and play dead, however. Price becomes 
haunted by the ghosts of everyone he 
has eliminated. He can't even commence 


a soliloquy without some phantom ad- 
monishing him that he will perish “by 
the hand of a dead man.” 

The ghosts’ communal prophecy fi- 
nally comes to pass on the bloody field 
of Bosworth, Price falls onto a battle-ax 
clutched in the rigor mortis grip of a 
fallen soldier, thereby snuffing out his 
reign of terror. 

Director Corman struggles to meld 
Shakespearean and horror film motif: 
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There are passages of gruesome torture, 
as well as the parade of phantoms. 
Price's hallucination that the castle walls 
are coming alive suggests Corman's 
nightmare sequences from the Poe se- 
ries. A hand even emerges from a crypt 
in the manner of Myrna Fahey during 
HOUSE OF USHER. 

Vincent Price relishes every opportu- 
nity to perform royal scenery-chewing. 
He initially does appear restrained, a la 
his Matthew Hopkins from THE CON- 
QUEROR WORM, but as the corpses be- 
gin to pile up, his voice snarls and his 
eyes roll crazily. 

TOWER OF LONDON provides as 
many chortles as thrills. The majority of 
the battle scenes have been lifted from 
the 1939 production. These images con- 
trast shamefully with Corman’s low- 
budget inserts of inept hand-to-hand 
combat. The background score sounds 
more appropriate to World War II than 
to medieval England. The supporting 
cast, including Michael Pate, Sandra 
Knight, and Joan Freeman, are wasted in 
cardboard roles. 

The laserdisc transfer of TOWER OF 
LONDON is certainly acceptable. Al- 
though it has been modified to fit TV 
specifications, very little picture infor- 
mation is missing from the sides. The 
print itself is a shade or two on the dark 
side, but that may reflect Corman's at- 
tempt to camouflage his sparse re- 
sources. The resolution seems fine other- 
wise, with little speckling or distracting 
artifacts. The music (which sounds more 
like library music than an actual score) 
and sound effects have been isolated on 
the analog channels. 


—John F. Black 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Fox Home Video 
Three Side CLV 

$39.95 

As with his previous film, STARGATE 
(1994), director Roland Emmerich sticks 
with his formula of spectacle over sub- 
stance in the box-office hit INDEPEN- 
DENCE DAY (1996). There is a little 
something to be said, though, for the 
film's epic proportion. After all, even 
Aristotle listed spectacle as an important 
element of drama. 

However, it's at the bottom of Ari- 
stotle's list. Too bad someone didn't tell 
Roland Emmerich. 

Here's the plot, courtesy of Emmerich 
and co-screenwriter Dean Devlin. Aliens 
begin a mass invasion of Earth. The Pres- 
ident of the United States (Bill Pullman) 
and his entourage desperately seek to 
stop the menace. Through the combined 
efforts of a military air strike led by the 
President himself, the astounding genius 
of a cable TV technician (Jeff Goldblum), 
the bravado of a pilot (Will Smith), and 
the ultimate courage of a drunken crop- 
duster (Randy Quaid), the aliens are de- 
feated and America saves the world. 

Close scrutiny reveals the story's sheer 
idiocy. Example: why are the aliens at- 
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tacking Earth in the first place? Beca 
they're on a search-and-destroy mission 
throughout the galaxy, with Earth as just 
another stop along the way. That's it 
More contrivances pop up at every turn, 
but they're far too numerous to mention 
here. 

One would think that a strong cast 
could salvage the shallow script, but the 
performances are dull and uninspired 
Bill Pullman, Will Smith (who, astonish- 
ingly, receives top billing), Jeff Gold- 
blum, and Judd Hirsch (as Goldblum's 
father) offer nothing new. Randy Quaid 
is simply gruesome to watch, Even Rob- 
ert Loggia looks bored. Furthermore, the 


finale becomes an exercise in flag-wav- 
ing jingoism that would make even John 
Milius envious. But what's an epic-scale 
wound without a little salt, eh? 

The THX laserdisc is letterboxed at 
2.35:1, with a sharp and clear transfer. 
Compared with the full-frame videocas- 
sette, much peripheral information is 
added here, with only a minimal loss of 
picture from the top and virtually none 
from the bottom. While the letterboxing 
enhances some character scenes done in 
tight shots, the real payoff comes during 
Volker Engel's outstanding special ef- 
fects sequences. The first arrival of the 
alien ships over the Earth is simply ma- 
jestic. The Dolby Digital AC-3 sound- 
track is also stunning, enhancing every- 
thing from the smallest foley effect to the 
audaciously loud battle sequences. 

Judicious use of disc space is a prob- 
lem here. The double-disc set spreads 
the film over three sides in CLV format, 
with Side Four totally blank. Why not 
have included supplemental material 
and/or trailers on Side Four? Better still, 
why not have recorded the entire second 
disc in CAV format, allowing frame-by- 
frame analysis of the spectacular effec 
sequences in the finale? Instead, the only 
extra offered here is an advance teaser 
for the next 20th Century Fox effects fi- 
asco: VOLCANO. 


—Brooke Perry 


VOLCANO 
Fox Home Video 
Two Sides CLV 
$29.95 

The subtitle “The Coast Is Toast” sets 
the tone for this not-to-be-taken-seri- 
ously disaster romp. One of the two 
magma-opuses released in 1997, VOL- 
CANO pretty much dives right into the 
lava pool with few preliminaries. 

We are first introduced to everyone 
whose lives will soon be in jeopardy: the 


director of Los Angeles’ Office of Emer- 
gency Management, Mike Roarke (Tom- 
my Lee Jones), a workaholic who can’t 
seem to get that vacation started; his 
teenage daughter Kelly (Gaby Hoffman), 
who would be knifing victim number 
one in another type of film; seismologist 
Amy Barnes (Anne Heche), who thinks 
something geologically dangerous may 
be going on under the streets of L.A.— 
well, something besides that usual sink- 
ing into the sea thing; and E.R, doctor 
Jaye Calder (Taquelin Kim), who is con- 
stantly harassed to quit this nonsense of 
helping people by her asshole husband 
(John Corbett). 

Without further ado, a volceno erupts 
out of the La Brea Tar Pits and starts 
oozing lava down Wilshire Boulevard, 
burning up shops and museums. Luck- 
ily, it happens just as Roarke drives by 
so he can crisis-manage on his cell phone 
while his levelheaded second in com- 
mand (Don Cheadle) coordinates city 
services back at the command center. 
Barnes also happens to be on the scene 
investigating the scalding deaths of 
sewer workers under MacArthur Park, 
when the earth opens up and swallows 
her assistant. (If you can keep from sing- 
ing a certain Richard Harris song during 
this scene, you're a better person than 1.) 
Roarke and Barnes find themselves in 
the center of the disaster and work to- 
gether to find a way to stop the lava flow 
before it gets to the residential areas. The 
script plays lip service to some of L.A.'s 
social problems, with a black resident 
enraged over the fire department's ap- 
parent lack of interest in protecting his 
neighborhood, and a hard-ass cop who'd 


rather arrest the guy than listen to him. 
Since it’s a movie, they all end up work- 
ing together, rather than battling it out in 
court. 


Tt wouldn’t be any fun if there was 
only one problem, so another lava flow 
heads through the subway tunnels 
Roarke realizes that it will erupt through 
the street right in front of Cedar Sinai 
Hospital, where daughter Kelly has 


taken shelter. The movie loses me with 
the obvious setup of placing Kelly and a 
little boy she's minding in harm's way 
by having him wander off toward things 
we know are about to blow up. Except 
for that, though, I was happily along for 
the ride throughout. 

The film is presented on a single disk 
in CLV, in 1.85:1 letterbox format, with 
Dolby Digital sound. Popcorn not in- 
cluded. But then either are marshmal- 
lows, which might go better with this 
one... 


—John E. Payne 


THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE 
Image Entertainment 

Two sides CLV 

$39.95 

Film adaptations of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
short stories are by no means rare. Often 
these adaptations share nothing more 
in common with the story than its title, 
Universal’s THE BLACK CAT (1934) and 
THE RAVEN (1935) being excellent ex- 
amples of adaptations in name only. 
Conversely, this 1986 made-for-TV ad- 
aptation, even with its altered (actually 
extended) ending and added plot ele- 
ments, retains a surprisingly strong rela- 
tionship to Poe's original story. The gro- 
tesque murder of two women sets Paris 
abuzz. The mystery deepens as the po- 
lice interview witness after witness. In 
each case, the witness claims to have 
heard the voices of two men; one defi- 
nitely French and the other either Italian, 
German, or Swiss, depending on who 
telling the tale. Inspector Auguste Dupin 
(George C. Scott), forced into impover- 
ished retirement by a jealous police pre- 
fect, is induced to take up the case when 
his daughter Claire’s (Rebecca DeMor- 
nay) fiancé, Adolphe Le Bon (Neil Dick- 
son), is accused of the murders. Dupin is 
accompanied on this adventure by Phil- 
ippe Huron (Val Kilmer), the son of Du- 
pin’s closest friend. 

Some liberties have definitely been 
taken with the original story. The sub- 
plot of Dupin's daughter and her fiance 
is pure fabrication. Dupin is consider- 
ably younger in the original story and is 
a friend to, rather than a target of, the 
police prefect. Yet these liberties are of 
little consequence in respect to what has 
been retained. Of great importance is the 
accuracy of the murder and its atten- 
dant circumstances, combined with the 
logic Dupin uses to solve the case, 
Kilmer's remarkably restrained perfor- 
mance comes perfectly into play here. 
Huron’s almost filial regard for the ag- 
ing inspector allows Dupin to hold cen- 
ter stage and provides a focus for his de- 
ductions. These are wisely lifted almost 
intact from the original story, giving the 
film a very literate feel. 

George C. Scott's Dupin appears out- 
wardly as logical, deliberate, and some- 
times self-pitying, but an inner force is 
very apparent, especially when he 
shakes himself from his self-imposed 
lethargy. Much more somber than Scott's 


highly energetic Sherlock rg 
Holmes in 1971's THEY 
MIGHT BE GIANTS, his 
Dupin works well with this 
film's darker qualities. 

The film immediately es- 

tablishes and maintains a 
suitably dire tone. The 
ighting and richly orches- 
trated music transforms 
the Parisian cityscape into 
a land of unseen dangers. 
An early sequence has 
Claire walking through the 
Paris night and encounter- 
ing several “buses” in a | 
row, including two involv 
ing cats (a nice reference 
to Val Lewton’s 1942 CAT 
PEOPLE). Sets and costumes 
convincing, 
The video, while having good color 
and saturation, is decidedly grainy. The 
mono soundtrack is clean and strong. 
The 92-minute disc contains 24 chapter 
stops and a perfectly placed side change, 
but lacks close captioning or any extras. 


are quite 
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COUNTESS DRACULA 
Image/Hallmark 

Two Sides CLV 

$39.99 

One of the "later" Hammer films that 
received scant distribution in the United 
States was COUNTESS DRACULA 
(1970). It’s not hard to see why; the tone 
is primarily of prurient interest, rather 
than classic horror. 

The story is loosely based on a genu- 
ine historical figure. Erzebet (Elizabeth) 
Bathory was a noblewoman said to be 
of Hungarian descent. She allegedly tor- 
tured and killed hundreds of young 
women belonging to the servant class 
(and for her efforts, was once listed in 
the prestigious Guinness Book of World 
Records), 

Although in questionable taste, there 
wasn’t anything remotely supernatural 
about her activities. Nevertheless, his- 
tory hasn't been kind to her memory. 
Certain myths have been attributed to 
her name, such as the infamous bathing 
in virgin blood for rejuvenation 

Hammer Films selected that particular 
myth and made it the basis for their ex- 
hibition. COUNTESS DRACULA is thus 
more historical fantasy than true epic. 

The film begins with the widow Bath- 
ory (Ingrid Pitt) mortified to learn that 
she must share her estate with her absent 

daughter (Lesley-Anne Down). But the 
countess is soon blessed with good for- 
tune. Her attack on a servant girl unex- 
pectedly reveals that spilled virgin blood 
can restore her youthful appearance. 

Pitt maneuvers to have her returning 
daughter kidnapped. She then imperson- 
ates the imprisoned young woman, play- 
ing the coquette to attract the atten- 
tions of a handsome local nobleman 
(Sandor Eles). Whenever her youthful 
countenance fades, Pitt dispatches vari- 
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ous associates to acquire unwitting do- 
nors to her cause. 

Eventually, the smitten Eles prepares 
to marry Pitt, still believing her to be 
her own daughter. But the wedding cer- 
emony ends disastrously, as Pitt's beau- 
ty treatment betrays her monstrous de- 
ception. The villagers brand her with the 
appellation “Countess Dracula” as she 
awaits execution for her crimes. 

COUNTESS DRACULA was directed 
by Peter Sasdy, a Hammer veteran of 
Hungarian descent. Sasdy also helmed 
two superior studio releases, TASTE 
THE BLOOD OF DRACULA (1969) and 
HANDS OF THE RIPPER (1971). While 
those productions offered more classi- 
cal thrills, COUNTESS DRACULA plays 
rather more like a nudity-ridden epi- 
sode of MASTERPIECE THEATER. The 
indifferent reactions of Pitt's servants 
and contemporaries to her carnage are 
closer to the level of drawing-room com- 
edy than to any shock or reproach. There 
may be a grain of historical truth in that 
portrayal, but it doesn’t yield a thrilling 
cinematic experience. 

Director Sasdy does manage to pro- 
vide some glimpses of his craftsman- 
ship. There are several sequences inside 
the castle that highlight images of 
candlelight and firelight flickering 
across walls and corridors. The film's cli- 
max is emblematically linked with those 
of TASTE THE BLOOD OF DRACULA 
and HANDS OF THE RIPPER. All three 
Sasdy projects culminate with the van- 
quishing of evil within chapel or cathe- 
dral walls. 

The laser offers the debut of COUNT- 
ESS DRACULA in an American home 
video format. The disc's color values аге 
consistent, although the original East- 
man Color has slightly faded. The print 
employed appears to be the fully uncut 
Continental version, displaying all of the 
nudity and gore. There are some vertical 
white print scratches occasionally evi- 
dent, but most aficionados would pre- 
sumably prefer the uncut edition to a 
spotless but censored pressing. 

‘The pictorial image is presented full- 
frame at 1:33-1, which sacrifices no im- 
portant visual information. Although 
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As the poets have mournfully sung, 
Death takes the innocent young, 
The rolling in money, 

The screamingly funny, 

And those who are very well hung 


—W.H. Auden 


Fa was quite the thrill-packed, fingernail-biting 
cliffhanger. Recently moved from Cleveland to San 
Francisco, Mary Ann Singleton (Laura Linney) had met 
nerdy neighbor/private eye/child pornographer Norman 
Neal Williams (Stanley DeSantis) on the steep cliffs near 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor—famous for its haunt- 
ing presence in Alfred Hitchcock's 1958 masterpiece 
VERTIGO—and was threatening to expose Mary Ann’s 
earth-mother landlady, Mrs. Anna Madrigal (Olympia 
Dukakis), the mystery woman whose name was actually an 
anagram. Instead, the skittish little man made a slight mis- 
step and plunged feet first into San Francisco Bay, never to 
be seen again. 

Death may take the innocent, the young, the wealthy, 
the hung, but he had also nabbed poor Norman .... 

Who had hired Norman Neal Williams? What dark se- 
crets had he hoped to reveal? Those questions —and dozens 
more— were left unanswered at the conclusion of TALES 
OF THE CITY, the Peabody Award-winning 1993 miniser- 
ies produced by Channel Four Films and originally tele- 
vised on the PBS series AMERICAN PLAYHOUSE. When 
PBS, bowing (kneeling, practically!) to pressure from re- 
ligious and conservative groups protesting the show's 
disco-era depiction of gay relationships and casual drug 
use, decided not to proceed with a sequel . . . well, unlike 
the late Mr. Williams, we were all left hanging. 


And hanging. 

And hanging. 

Finally, four years later, in the summer of 1997, Show- 
time came to the rescue and MORE TALES OF THE CITY, 
the second of Armistead Maupin's six novels about life at 
28 Barbary Lane (all but the last initially published as a 
daily serial in The San Francisco Chronicle), began filming. 
Twelve months later, in June 1998, the six-episode mini- 
series premiered to the wild cheers of fans and the vast re- 
lief of the author. Not one to sit quietly on the sidelines, 
Maupin had been with director Pierre Gang all the way. 

“I was everywhere!” Maupin laughed during a recent 
call to Scarlet Street. "Drove him crazy, poor guy. In a story 
like this, there are a lot of ways the 4/5” have to be dotted. 
There's not only the period authenticity to be concerned 
about, there's also the gay authenticity and specific read- 
ings of certain lines that could have been lost on a French 
Canadian director. Pierre is a wonderful filmmaker, but 
there were idiomatic issues that arose. I was always very 
tactful about suggesting line readings, though, and I never 
did it in front of the actors. The director maintained his au- 
tonomy. lt involved a certain amount of diplomacy, but 
Pierre was wonderfully receptive to it.” 

Returning to their CITY roles for the sequel were origi- 
nal cast members Linney, Dukakis, Bill Campbell (as Dr. 
Jon Fielding), Barbara Garrick (as DeDe Halcyon Day), Tho- 
mas Gibson (as Beauchamp Day), and Parker Posey (as 
Connie Bradshaw). New to the mix were Paul Hopkins (re- 
placing Marcus D'Amico as Michael Tolliver), Nina Siem- 
aszko (replacing Chloe Webb as Mona Ramsey), Whip 
Hubley (subbing for Paul Gross as Brian Hawkins), Fran- 
coise Robertson (in for Cynda Williams as D'orothea Wil- 
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“I'm a devout disciple of Alfred Hitchcock. He affected my 
storytelling more heavily than any literary influence. Certainly 
Iwas trying to do Hitchcock one better when I had Brian naked, 
looking out his apartment window with binoculars, and the 
naked lady he was looking at was looking back... .” 


son), and Diana Leblanc (replacing Nina Foch as Frannie 
Halcyon). Maupin welcomed them all, old and new. 

“At first I thought it would be difficult to adjust to 
new actors, but they brought their own nuances to the 
roles. And because I see those characters as people who 
are somewhat different from anyone who has played them, 
it wasn't a problem for me. These were different spins. 
Chloe's Mona was a quirkier character, but Nina brings a 
certain earthiness that I’ve always imagined being part of 
Mona's persona. She's more of à ‘no makeup’ kind of El 
than Chloe was in the part. Paul Hopkins, especially in his 
serious scenes, has this wonderful way of ‘letting you in’ 
that I find especially applicable to Michael. And he has the 
mustache. Michael has always been described as having 
a mustache, and I was always a little disappointed that 
Marcus D'Amico wasn't able to grow one. Marcus more 
than made up for it in every other regard, and Paul cer- 
tainly wasn't hired for his mustache. He read for the role 
without one." 

According to Maupin, one of the trickiest roles to cast 
was the foulmouthed, golden-hearted madam known as 
Mother Mucca. "I was very nervous about casting that 
character, because frankly it's an over-the-top role as it's 
written. Mother Mucca began as a kind of visual joke in 
the newspaper, because I wasn't allowed to use her favor- 
ite word in print. Every time she said ‘fucking’ we had to 
put a dash in, and that in itself created visual comedy. But 
when we actually got around to having an old lady use 
that word, I was afraid that without the right old lady it 
might be too much to take. The beauty of Jackie Burroughs’ 
performance is that, no matter how crusty she is, she al- 
ways conveys this tender heart." 

The whorehouse scenes with Mona and Mother Mucca 
are among the most licentious and irreligious in MORE 
TALES OF THE CITY, but they don't stand alone. The en- 
tire cast was met with sequences that pushed the sexual 


envelope—and threatened to push protester's panic but- 
tons—even further than had the first production. 

"The story of MORE TALES OF THE CITY is much, 
much racier than the story of TALES OF THE CITY, but 
we didn't have any trouble,” enthused Maupin. “I’m that 
rare creature, the author who has no call to bitch about 
what was done to his work. The nude scene between Bill 
Campbell and Paul Hopkins was completely amenable to 
the actors. Billy, bless his heart, called me after the final 
cut was in and asked how that scene went, and I said it 
went fine, that the nudity was very casual and matter of 
fact, He said, ‘Good. That's what I was going for—graceful 
dickage.’ So that's become a new term in our vocabulary— 
all we really want is graceful dickage." 

Explicit nudity was inevitable, given the salacious sub- 
plot inspired by another Hitchcock classic: 1954's REAR 
WINDOW. In a bow to that wickedly voyeuristic thriller, 
Barbary Lane tenant Brian Hawkins and the mysterious 
^woman in the window" of a nearby apartment building 
lock binocular lenses and indulge in some long-distance 
autoeroticism. (How’s that for a television first?) 

“It was very daunting to film that scene,” recalled 
Maupin, "and it gave us our only real trouble. The naked 
lady refused to do frontal nudity when she showed up on 
the set. I don't know why she was so pissy about that, 
considering how much of her we do see, but she insisted 
on wearing a g-string. So Stephane, our costumer—a really 
sweet gay boy from Montreal—was required to paint pubic 
hair on the G-string with a magic marker. That and a little 
post-production magic created the semblance of full-frontal 
nudity." 

Happily, there were no problems, sartorial or other- 
wise, with the new Brian on the block. “I was delighted 
with Whip Hubley's performance. He made a potentially 
unsympathetic—task—rather sympathetic. You don't think 
he's a complete lunatic by the end of the series, and that's 
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PAGE 28 LEFT: Mary Ann Singleton (Laura Linney) plays 
at being Ingrid Bergman in Armistead Maupin’s MORE 
TALES OF THE CITY. Page 28 RIGHT: Jon Fielding and 
Michael Tolliver (Bill Campbell and Paul Hopkins) are re- 
united in time to curl up with a good mystery—and one an- 
other. PAGE 29 LEFT: Brian Hawkins (Whip Hubley) helps 
Mary Ann pack for a romantic ocean cruise. PAGE 29 


RIGHT: Like every good landlady, Mrs. Madrigal (Olym- 
pia Dukakis) is a woman with a secret. ABOVE: MORE 
TALES OF THE CITY borrows plot points and character 
names from such Alfred Hitchcock classics as REAR WIN- 
DOW (1954, with James Stewart), STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN (1951, with Farley Granger and Robert Walker, and 
VERTIGO (1958, with Stewart and Kim Novak). 
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kind of a challenge with a character who's been jerking off 
for six hours." 

When TALES OF THE CITY aired back in 1993, Scarlet 
Street showcased interviews with Maupin, Campbell, and 
D'Amico. At the time, we were chastised for devoting so 
much space to a show seemingly outside our purview, 
even though Campbell had starred as THE ROCKETEER in 
1991 and D'Amico was then getting raves on Broadway in 
the J.B. Priestley "detective play" AN INSPECTOR CALLS. 
In fact, Maupin’s work is steeped in mystery and horror el- 
ements, and the REAR WINDOW variation, like the ver- 
tiginous scene at the Palace of Honor, is but one of many 
references in the Tales books to the late, lamented Master of 
Suspense, Sir Alfred Hitchcock. 

“I'm a devout disciple of Hitchcock,” Maupin con- 
fessed. He affected my storytelling more heavily than any 
literary influence. There was a direct homage to VERTIGO 


| in the first series on the part of the director, Alistair Reed, 


who is also a big fan of Hitchcock. We tried to be more ob- 
lique about it this time around, because I think a story 
should stand on its own. I hate homages when they're in 
any way copied from the original. Certainly, though, I was 
trying fo do Hitchcock one better when I had Brian naked, 
looking out his apartment window with binoculars, and the 
naked lady he was looking at was looking back!” 

In addition to VERTIGO and REAR WINDOW, alert 
Hitchcockians will find a subtle reference in the miniseries 
to STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, the 1951 film in which Rob- 
ert Walker brilliantly played Bruno Anthony, a psychotic 
killer who murders Farley Granger's wife. "It's no accident 
that the man Beauchamp Day hires to 'take care of his 
wife' is named Bruno, but not everyone will notice that the 
first time around. The thing I love about Hitchcock is that 
not a frame goes by that doesn't contain an amazing dis- 
covery that you make on the third or fourth viewing. We 
tried to do that with MORE TALES." 

Then there's the Catholic director's lifelong obsession 
with religion. “All those scenes taking place in the church 
are heavily inspired by Hitchcock. When you think about 
it, he made an awful lot of movies in which the characters 
end up ina dire situation in a church: THE MAN WHO 
KNEW TOO MUCH, FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, FAM- 
ILY PLOT, and, again, VERTIGO. 

“In fact, the religious theme that runs throughout the 
entire series is perhaps the most pervasive thing of all. 
There’s the mass at the church, of course, but the real 
mass is celebrated back at Barbary Lane. Michael and Jon 
and Mary Ann and Mona are all sitting on the bench in the 
courtyard and Michael passes around a pound cake that 
his mother sent. At one point, Michael hands the plate to 
Mona and says, ‘Here. Take. Eat.’ That's a direct line from 
the Episcopal ceremony. The actual wine is drunk one scene 
carlier, when Mona and Mrs. Madrigal are at the Savoy 
Tivoly. Mrs. Madrigal asks if she can have a sip, and she 
takes Mona's wine and drinks from it." 

Like all the novels in the series, MORE TALES OF THE 
CITY is episodic, following its characters through a dizzy- 
ing series of romantic and often chaotic adventures. To- 
ward the conclusion, though, MORE TALES begins to fo- 
cus on one particular plot thread involving Mary Ann and 
Burke Andrew (a new character played by Colin Ferguson), 
and again it is to Hitchcock that Maupin turned for inspi- 
ration—specifically, to SPELLBOUND, the 1945 film in 
which Gregory Peck played an amnesiac murder suspect 
cured and cleared by lovelorn psychiatrist Ingrid Bergman. 

“In fact, there's an internal joke in the film just before 
Mary Ann gets her first kiss from Burke on the ship," Mau- 
pin laughed, relishing the memory. “She says she's disap- 
pointed that sea cruises aren’t what they were in the mov- 
ies, with daffy dowagers and stowaways in steamer 
trunks. She says, ‘Nobody gets to be Ingrid Bergman any 
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Down These Mean Streets 


Aawrence 


U 


interviewed by 


Rick McKay 


ate one night, as I was channel surfing, I 
found myself engrossed in a film called 
BORN TO KILL. Iwas already a big fan of film 
noir, but I had somehow never seen this picture. 
The leading man was an actor named Lawrence 
Tierney. I vaguely remembered him as the actor 
who had played DILLINGER, although I had 
never seen that film either. But, shortly after 
BORN TO KILL started, I realized instantly that 
there was a remarkable charisma in both the per- 
sona and the characterization of this actor. In one 
scene, Claire Trevor and Tierney admit to each 
other how they felt looking at two bloodied 
corpses. The scene is simultaneously hypnotic, se- 
ductive, and unsettling to watch. It is easy to see 
why the film was considered “too mean spirited” 
in 1946, and why it has reached cult status today. 
What was not easy to understand was why I 
had not heard of Lawrence Tierney since. I did a 
little homework and was shocked to find that he 
was the grizzled old tough guy, Joe, of Quentin 
Tarantino's RESERVOIR DOGS. He was the glue 
that held the story together. The film opens up 
with a scene in a diner: Tierney is head of the ca- 
per and remains pivotal throughout the story. 
Why, I wondered, had I not seen him in anything || 
in between? Or had I? 


Further research showed that Law- 
rence Tierney had had a legendary fall 
from triumph almost 50 years earlier. On 
top of the world after DILLINGER, when 
he was only 26 years old, he found him- 
self in trouble. As his agent Don Gerler 
told me, "This Irish guy from Brooklyn 
suddenly had fame, women, parties, 
booze, and the rest. And he had an Irish 
temper, too. Look at the other Irish and 
Welsh actors; Richard Burton, Richard 
Harris—hell, Peter O'Toole is lucky to be 
alive! Larry went the same route—but 
harder." 

In the forties, Larry began to be ar- 
rested for public intoxication, fighting, 
and drunken driving—all while working 
at the studios and making big films. Evi- 
dently, since he was playing a tough 
guy, he could get away with it, as there 
was no “image” to be ruined. If anything 
his image was enhanced. In 1950, THE 
BODYGUARD, cowritten by Robert Alt- 
man, even took advantage of Tierney’s 
reputation by including references to his 
drinking and fighting. But, soon he 
pushed the envelope too far. Papers 
around the country published photos of 
him barefoot and in straps being taken to 
a “neurological hospital.” There were 
more arrests for drunken driving. He 
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took sanctuary from the police at one 

oint in a Santa Monica church. In 1952, 

e played a small part in THE GREAT: 
EST SHOW ON EARTH and the director, 
Cecil B. DeMille, took a great liking to 
him and asked for him to be put under 
contract at Paramount. But, while Tier- 
ney's contract was being negotiated, 
someone started a fight with him in a 
bar and he was arrested again. The con- 
tract was dropped. He was all of 33 years 
old and his career was virtually finished. 
In 1954, he played his last leading role in 
Hollywood. A film called FEMALE JUN- 
GLE, it was a low-budget indy with John 
Carradine and Jayne Mansfield. Fiction 
was imitating fact, as Tierney played a 
police detective who was such a vio- 
lent drinker that he may have blacked 
out and killed his wife. There was not 
much work coming. The Brooklyn native 
headed back east. 

The next few decades were full of 
trouble. When he was arrested in Au- 
gust of 1955, a paper proclaimed that 
Tierney had been arrested 16 times, 
more often than Dillinger. And he was 
just getting started. Over the years to 
come he was charged many more times 
for “fracturing a man’s jaw,” “knocking 
down a woman's door," "being stabbed 


in an Amsterdam Avenue bar brawl," 
“drunken driving,” "hitting a cop,” 
“breaking a college student’s jaw with 
his foot,” “breaking into a woman's 
apartment and slugging her boyfriend 
the same day that Tierney’s mother com- 
mitted suicide” . . . . All of these were 
reported widely on the covers of cheap 
tabloids. Tierney was bouncing from 
“day jobs in construction” and “living 
in a rented room in the Bronx” to “driv- 
ing a hansom cab in Central Park” and 
“living in abandoned buildings.” 
Needless to say, I was fascinated. In 
the last decade, Tierney had made a 
turnaround and been brilliant in the Tar- 
antino film, had been Elaine’s father on 
SEINFELD, had played a character on 
THE SIMPSONS, had worked with such 
directors as Tarantino, John Huston, and 
John Sayles, and had appeared in a slew 
of commercials and TV films, even play- 
ing Joey Buttafuocco’s dad in a movie of 
the week. And somehow he was still 
getting in trouble. “He's sober now, but 
justa few years back I was still bailing 
him out of jail," Gerler admitted. "I had 
lo put my house up for collateral once to 
put up bail when he got in a fight ina 
bar. He was 75 years old and still the 
toughest guy in the bar. What could I 


do? Let him sit in jail? But, I like him, 
and even more importantly, he has that 
amazing talent. I wouldn't have put up 
with this shit if he didn't have that tal- 
ent. He's a Brando, except for the money 
he gets paid. He's had three chances. The 
forties after DILLINGER, the seventies 
when he went from TV show to TV show 
and then went nuts again—and now." I 
couldn't help but think three times 
lucky. Or hope so, anyway. So, the rab- 
ble rouser was sober and busy working. I 
thought this would be the perfect time to 
interview him, 

Friends had heard stories and warned 
me to be careful when I met Tierney. 
"Don't take him anywhere that serves 
liquor or you will end up being thrown 
out. People in New York are still talking 
about his drinking nights with George C. 
Scott; you better watch it!" When I got 
to LA, I called Tierney directly and got 
the famous voice on the phone. He 
sounded like a combination of sandpa- 
per and salt, with a Brooklyn accent. He 
was low key and polite and we set up a 
day and time. "Good luck, kid," he said 
as he signed off. Little did I know ... 

It was a hot August day when I set off 
from my hotel on Sunset Boulevard and 
headed towards the ocean and Venice 
Beach. 1 did not have an easy time find- 
ing his apartment. I drove in circles till I 
finally arrived, sweating and nervous 
that I would be late. Before me was a 
two-story, eight apartment unit with the 
stairway and halls outside. To say the 
structure had seen better days would be 
too kind. The paint was peeling and the 
stairway rattled as 1 made my way up 
to the exposed second-floor hallway. 
Tierney's screen door was permanently 
ajar and the only thing that kept it from 
crashing noisily each time it blew open 
was the piece of black rubber tied 
around the hallway's metal railing. A 
handwritten sign was attached with 
black electrical tape to the front door, 
asking one to “knock loudly" on the hol- 
low, plywood portal. 

I knocked loudly, but there didn't 
appear to be anyone at home. I waited. I 
knocked again. I sat in my steaming ren- 
tal car. I went back. No luck, I was sure I 
had the wrong address. That would 
make sense of the dilapidated apart- 
ment building. I checked my road map, 
then reread the address and the newspa- 
per I had already finished. Finally, after 
an hour and a half, I was sure that I had 
written something down incorrectly and. 
Lawrence Tierney, the tough guy, was 
sitting somewhere in another apartment, 
incensed that I dared to be this late. I 
decided to call his agent. He asked if I 
had the address right. Had I knocked 
loudly? Repeatedly? He tried Tierney 
and got no answer, either. Only an an- 
swering machine. “I hope he's not lying 
there dead in that hot apartment," Gerler 
said. Now, | was really worried. 

When I got back, little had changed, 
still no answer at the door. It was now 
well over two hours since we had been 
due to meet. I knocked on a door next to 
Tierney’s and a young woman in bare 
feet and love beads appeared. I felt like 


it was 1969 again. “Oh, Larry?” she 
asked. “He lives there, but he’s not 
home. I saw him leave around noon. 
‘There's his car, but he doesn't drive any- 
way; some girl was driving him in her 
car." I asked her how he was these 
days. "Oh, his legs bother him some- 
time, but he's a wild one!" She gave me 
a knowing glance that made me think 
that her answer was much more compre- 
hensive than my question warranted. 

I went back to the now sweltering 
rental car and waited. I looked around at 
the small street off Venice Boulevard 
We were a good mile irom the beach, the 
asphalt was cracked on the sidewalks, 
there were little bungalows in need of 
fresh paint, but this must have once 
been a lovely little neighborhood. It was 
still not bad, but not quite what I had ex- 
pected. 

I went to knock one more time before I 
left. It had now been three hours and I 


had written a note to put on the bad 
guy’s door. I heard a car door slam. 
There was the hitchhiker from THE 
DEVIL THUMBS A RIDE getting out of 
his latest lift. He was much taller than I 
had expected, and fitter, too. The slight 
limp threw me off. He could have been 
anywhere from 60 to 80, but who knew? 
As he worked his way up the stairs, I 
said hello and introduced myself. 


Scarlet Street: Hello! I was worried about 
you. I've been here three hours waiting. Are 
you okay? 

Lawrence Tierney: Oh, yeah. How are 
you? ‘Scuse me, let me get this door 
open. 


I looked behind Tierney and saw a 
young, pretty brunette woman. Her 
name was Elizabeth and, as it turned 
out, she knew someone who knew 
Tierney and had come from Texas to do 
a documentary about him for a film- 
school project. She was staying in the 
spare bedroom of his apartment. She 
raised her shoulders and eye brows as 
she conspiratorially shook her head, 
smiling as she saw my confusion. It was 


clear she was having a similar afternoon. 
Tierney had still not even acknowledged 
our appointment or his having missed 
it. I guess he figured if I was still there 
he hadn't missed it yet. I followed him 
into the apartment. In spite of his young 
house guest, things were pretty much a 
wreck. Not a disheveled wreck, more 
like a college student kind of wreck. He 
was taking “bachelor pad” to new 
depths. This was, without question, a 
lived in apartment. 

I explained to Larry that 1 still hoped 
we could do the interview. 


LT: Hell, let's go somewhere then. You 
drive. What kind of car you got? You 
know Venice? C'mon. Let's go—hurry 
up! 


I was stunned. He had just gotten up 
the long stairs and was still winded, and 
suddenly his house guest/ documentar- 
ian was grabbing things and Tierney was 
yelling to move it and we were doing the 
whole scene in reverse, One of us was 
holding the door, one trying to help 
him and being rebuffed—and next thing 
you know we were all on our way. As 
we drove along, I had a chance to look at 
Tierney. His six foot, three inch frame 
barely fit in the seat. He was in a sports 
shirt and khakis and looked tougher 
than ever. White, short cropped hair 
and a face that made the weathered 
apartment building look new in com- 
parison. If I had ever had any question 
what "character" looked like in a face, I 
didn't now. 

We finally settled down in a Venice 
Beach bookstore/ café, where the legend- 
ary film noir icon was well known. As 
the interview began. Tierney turned 
"on." He spoke like a boxer—shooting 
answers out as if he had a water pistol 
at a fair and only so much time to fill 
the tower before the opponent next to 
him won. 


LT: Okay, I'm ready. How long will this 
take? Five minutes? Listen, If 1 don't 
want to say anything about anyone, 
don’t push me, okay? 

8: No problem. You worked with Val Lew- 
ton pretty early in your career, on GHOST 
SHIP. 

LT: One of the nicest men I ever met in 
my life! One of the most talented, too. 
And one of the most sensitive men, who 
really knew the business. He kept RKO 
studios alive when they were going 
down the drain. He came in with his 
really strange pictures; he was taking a 
way-out look at things, you know? And 
he would conjure up an idea and write 
screenplays that were not along the gen- 
eral trendy lines that were usually taken. 
He was a wonderful guy and made won- 
derful films like his CAT PEOPLE pic- 
tures with Simone Simon. He saved 
RKO and all he got маз... aww, forget 
it. [remember he liked to buy things 
from catalogues. He used to go through 
the Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward catalogues. He used to say it was 
like “sending myself presents.” He 
would see something coming in the 
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QUENTIN (1946). 


is pictured with stars Richard Dix and Russell Wade. RIGHT: Another tough guy role for tough guy Tierney in SAN 


mail and get excited. He used to say he 
knew he had seen me before. He would 
ask me where he had seen me and I'd say 
Idon't know. "Well, have you even been 
to California?" I'd tell him no and ask 
him if he had been to New York, and 
he'd say “No, very little." Finally, one 
day he said, “Wait a minute! I figured 
out where I had seen you before! C'mon, 
come up.” I went to his studio and there 
were all these pictures torn out of the 
Sears Roebuck catalogue, and they were 
all me when I was modeling for them! 
SS: Anything else about Lewton? 

LT: Val Lewton was a thinker. But, he 
was hated by a lot of people. His own 
Semitic crowd hated him. He was a 
sensitive man, but he would stand be- 
hind a great actor and scream at him. 
Power, On this one day, my father went 
with me to the set and we were trying to 
find my dressing room. Now, sometimes 
they put you in this little canvas thing 
they would build just off the set, like a 
tent—but I didn't even have one of 
those. Turns out I was way down out of 
the way, so the limo drove us down to 
find somewhere for me to change and 


get into my makeup. And on the way 
back, Val Lewton sees me and screams, 
"You get out of that car! What in the 
fuck do you think you are doing?" Now 
my father was next to me and he had 
been a chief of police and even he was 
shocked. My temper got me and I 
jumped out and grabbed Lewton and 
said, "Listen, you keep your mouth shut 
or I'll knock you out right now!" Now, 
nobody talked to Val Lewton like that. 
Suddenly he turned white and crumbled 
up and said, “Now, quiet down. Let's 
just do the film, okay?” 

SS: That's what you get when you pick on 
John Dillinger. How did you feel about star- 
ring in DILLINGER? The film has become 
legendary, 

LT: Sure, my third picture and my first 
leading role. 

SS: You made DILLINGER and BORN TO 
KILL in the same year. How was Robert 
Wise, who directed BORN TO KILL? 

LT: He was all right. Claire Trevor was 
all right, too, I guess. Do you like her? 
SS: Well, she’s a great screen actress, but 
they say she's a tough cookie and that she 
has the first nickel she ever made. 


LT: 1 will not say anything bad about 
her; therefore, 1 will not say anything 
at all. 

58: Do you ever watch your old films when 
they're on TV? 

LT: Those movies conjure up memories 
for me, memories of who I worked with 
and who was with me and was it worth 
it. Sometimes it’s better to forget. 

lisha Cook Jr. was also in BORN TO 


actor—easy to work with and I liked 
working with him, We became good 
friends, too. We used to go hunting in 
the High Sierras on the mountain tops. 
We went elk hunting. He liked elk hunt- 
ing better than deer hunting, because 
the elk is much better than deer or veni- 
son, which are gamey. Elk is like a good 
steak. We would go trout fishing, too. 
And | loved his wife, Peggy. Wonderful 
person. She died before him. Jesus, it’s 
warm in here, isn’t it? 


I disconnected Larry’s wiring and we 
moved tables, tape recorder, coffee 
cups, cakes, and company to a new 
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table that was out of the sun and under 
a fan. 


LT: I liked Elisha, but my favorite in 
BORN TO KILL was the old woman who 
ran the boarding house. Her name was 
Esther Howard and she was absolutely 
fantastic. All the way through the film, 
she was wonderful. And very nice. In 
the movie studios back then, in the cor- 
ner, you would have a big urn of coffee. 
You'd pour your own and it was usu- 
ally good coffee. The first day that I saw 
her, she came in with her own big ther- 
mos bottle, I said, "What's wrong, don't 
you like our coffee? We have all the cof- 
fee you can drink over there in that big 
urn and you bring your own." And she 
said, "Oh, this isn't coffee. It's martinis!” 
She had a whole day load of martinis 
with her every day on the film 

SS: Then it was a perfect character for her to 
play, except that she drank cold beers out of 
the bottle in BORN TO KILL. 

LT: She was a wonderful person. 

55: THE DEVIL THUMBS А RIDE is be- 
coming a real cult film, too. Did you ever 
dream that would happen when you were 
making it? 

LT: No, I didn't like it at all. See, I re- 
sented all those pictures that they put 
me in. I never thought of myself as that 
kind of guy. I thought of myself as a 
nice guy who wouldn’t do rotten things, 
But obviously that miserable son of a 
bitch in the film would! I hated that 
character so much, but I had to do it for 
the picture. 

SS: Well, that brings me to something that 
doesn't have to do with a film. Did you get 
the birthday card 1 sent you? And the story 
about Betsy? 

LT: Betsy von Furstenberg? Yeah. 

SS: Did 1 tell you yethow we came to talk 
about you? 

LT: No. 

SS: Well, I was trying to find you and not 
having any luck. 1 was getting ready to give 
up. Then 1 had dinner with the stage actress 
Betsy von Furstenberg one night and she 
mentioned that she used to be in Hollywood 
at Metro in the late forties or early fifties. I 
asked if she had ever heard of you und got 
quite a surprise. She was in Iove with you, is 
that right? 

LT: (winks) Everyone that ever met me 
has been in love with me. 

SS: Betsy said she helped you get the role of 
Duke Mantee in the road company of PET- 
RIFIED FOREST. Evidently she was en- 
gaged to Franchot Tone and they were going 
on tour with it together. She pushed for yon 
and you ended up stealing the show. She 
said you were a natural, with a God-given, 
brilliant stage presence. When you were on 
the stage, no one even saw her or Franchot. 
LT: (wistful, but still tough) I was good. 
But, the money was in the movies. 

SS: She said that you taught her everything 
about acting while she was on the road with 
you, that you were self-taught and knew all 
of Shakespeare апй.... 

LT: Aww, c'mon! What's she doing now, 
Betsy? 

SS: She's widowed, still beautiful, and is 
starting to sing. It's something she always 
wanted to do. You should give her a call. 


LT: Yeah, yeah 
New York? 

SS: Upper West Side. You have a reputation 
Jor living a wild life, but Betsy tells stories 
of you sitting up with her all night long on 
the road and getting her off the drugs that 
MGM had gotten her on. You changed her 
life. 
if Hmm. (Picks up tape recorder.) I 
had one just like this. Cost me about 
two and a half, 

SS: You have good memories of Betsy? 

LT: Oh, yeah. 

SS: She said you really shook her up. She 
was engaged to Franchot Tone, but after that 
tour she never married him. 


where do you live in 


At this Larry shrugged his shoulders 
and looked out the window of the café 
onto the streets of Venice. I gave up on 
Betsy and decided to try and steer back 
to film 


58: One of the directors you worked with in 
recent years is Quentin Tarantino, for RES- 
ERVOIR DOGS. 

LT: Another bad guy role. Tarantino is 
all right. Very full of himself. As you 
have probably heard from a lot of other 
people, tao. 

SS: What did you think of the finished film? 
LT: 1 thought it was okay. Í can’t knock 
it, right? What the hell... 

SS: It's helped make you a legend. The 
interne! is full of faus who have created u 
Lawrence Tierney cuit. Flow does that feel? 
LT: How does that feel? Can't you and I 
do a film together and collect on that? 
On the strength of that, wouldn't you 
think we could get a film produced? 

SS: 1 would think you could do anything you 
want. Young people are crazy about you. 
LT: Well, tell them I said not to smoke. 
You are ruining your lungs if you 
smoke. 

55: Larry, you have quite а story. You 
couldn't write this stuff. 

LT: Write it? Hell, you couldn't live it! 
Now, let's get the hell outta here... 


It was clear that the interview was 
over. Dillinger had had enough. We 


drove back as he looked out the window. 
1 didn't want to bother him, so I asked 
the documentarian questions and we 
talked about film. This did not sit well 
with Tierney, either. If he doesn't talk, 
nobody talks. He didn't, oddly enough, 
ever seem really rude, just as if he were 
operating on his own set of rules. We 
agreed to meet in a few days and go to 
lunch on our own. 

I made the return drive to Venice with 
much anticipation. I had put the last in- 
terview and the three hour wait behind 
me. I was ready for a true “one on one” 
with the star of BORN TO KILL and 
RESERVOIR DOGS. When I arrived at 
his Venice abode, I was surprised to find 
that not only were we not alone, but we 
were in a small entourage. Lawrence's 
nephew, filmmaker Michael Tierney, 
was there in jeans and a white t-shirt. 
Elizabeth the documentarian was still 
around, but now her director of photog- 
raphy was also present—and also stay- 
ing in the apartment. Soon I realized that 
all five of us were going to lunch—cam- 
era, sound equipment, and all. I decided 
to make the best of it. Next, I realized 
that we couldn't all fit in one car. Before 
I knew it I was driving alone and fol- 
lowing the car in front of me, the one 
filled with people and cameras. I wasn't 
sure what had happened, but I could tell 
1 was not going to get very much that 
day 

We ate lunch, which is not a social ac- 
tivity for Larry. The most he says is 
“pass the butter" or “what did you or- 
der?" The rest of us talked. The bill 
came and suddenly I vas buying lunch 
for five. Larry was tired and my inter- 
view had bitten the dust. I was hot, I was 
grouchy, 1 was leaving Los Angeles the 
next day and I did not have enough for a 
story. What could I do? Larry told me to 
call him when I came back and we 
would hang out. “Good luck, kid.” 

The funny thing is, 1 was more fasci- 
nated than ever. I could see there was a 
deep intelligence in there. No one 
around him seemed to be looking for it, 
but perhaps that was one of his demons. 
The tough guy thing was definitely a 
real part of him, but there was more. I 
wondered if he had this effect on every- 
one. Probably. I also wondered if it was 
worth going back to interview him 
again. His agent Gerler told me that Lar- 
1y "could have been one of the great 
ones. Another Brando. There is still no 
one like him. Who is that tough with that 
e at almost 807 And who can act 
like that? He's like George C. Scott, Lee 
Marvin, and the other great ones—you 
know what they're thinking on screen 
before they say it. Who else is left like 
that?” I knew he was right. Lalso knew I 
would go back and interview him again. 
Good luck, kid, I thought to myself. 


When I got back, Larry had a new 
apartment that his nephew Michael had 
procured for him. It was in the heart of 
old Hellywood. Not far from Holly- 
wood’s oldest restaurant, Musso and 
Frank's—and a stone's throw from the 
new movies on Sunset and Hollywood 
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Boulevards. | remembered why Los An- 
geles was what Orson Welles called “six 
thousand suburbs in search of a city.” 
You could be on the gaudiest street in 
America on one block, turn a corner and 
suddenly be in what looked like a tree- 
lined street in small town Ohio. Tierney 
lived in neither. He was nestled a few 
blocks from both, on a street chock-a- 
block with apartment buildings dating 
from the twenties to the nineties. The 
City of Angels at its most cross-polli- 
nated. One apartment building after an- 
other. Old next to new. A one-story 
Spanish cul de sac that looked as if 
Bogie and Gloria Grahame might come 
sneaking out, protecting their noirish 
eyes from the relentless Hollywood sun. 
Next door, a bi-level, seen-better-days 
building with peeling paint that looked 
like it should be sitting in the middle of 
the Mojave Desert. Every structure was 
pastel or beige, but then so were the na- 
tives. In between the old dwellings were 
crammed big, tall, brand new buildings 
boasting underground gated parking, 
concierges, and swimming pools on the 
roofs. 

күү, pad was in a thirties build- 
ing that had been recently renovated. 1 
wondered if contract players from Para- 
mount lived there when it was new—or 
if cowboys hung out while waiting for 
work at the nearby Poverty Row studios 
or Gower Gulch. It was a quiet building, 
a great place for Dillinger to hide out 
while he planned his next move. 

I was invited to Larry's 79th birthday 
party on a Sunday afternoon. His 
nephew Michael greeted me at the door. 


Michael Tierney: Hey, welcome! We're 
all watching Larry on ТУ. C'mon in. 
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It was a modern apartment inside. 
Nice and clean. Worlds away from what 
Larry was living in in Venice. The walls 
of the living room were full of memora- 
bilia. Bronzed plaques from film festi- 
vals around the country. A great poster 
from DILLINGER with the caption: “His 
story is written in bullets, blood and 
blondes.” The guests were all young 
and seemed to be friends of Michael. 
Also present were Michael’s cousin, who 
is Larry’s nephew and actor Scott Bra- 
dy's son. He was blonde and attractive 
in an average Joe kind of way. There was 
an actor who did TOUGH GUYS DON'T 
DANCE with Larry—and the rest, total- 
ing 10 or so, were all watching TV when 
Tentered. Larry was seated at the dining 
room table, holding court. The table was 
part office, with phone and phone books 
near by, and part dining room, with 
plates and silver. He was smack dab be- 
tween the kitchen and the living-room 
television, so he could work the remote 
control for the TV and almost, but not 
quite, reach the refrigerator without get- 
ting up. I could see that it was almost too 
convenient for the tough guy to get very 
comfortable and just a bit lazy in his new 
Hollywood pad 

Larry looked up and waved absently. 1 
was sure he had no idea who I was. 
There were no chairs available and I saw 
Michael and a few other guests in the 
kitchen. It looked like a good place to 
disappear until I figured out what was 
going on. I soon realized we were all 
watching something that looked like a 
Civil War drama on television. It had an 
early sixties kind of look to it. 


MT: It's Lloyd Bridges' old TV show. 
Larry doesn't have much of a part. He 


was drinking a lot then and wasn't in too 
great of a shape. You can tell by looking 
at him; he's kinda bloated. 

LT: Shut up in there! 


Larry glared over his shoulder. It was 
clear he had that specific kind of hearing 
that can catch a whisper three rooms 
away better than a TV at full volume in 
the same room. I hadn't seen Larry yet 
on the show, but soon I recognized his 
voice in a battle cry. There was Larry ina 
confederate soldier cap—not the hand- 
some young man of the early films and 
not yet the old tough guy of current 
films. No, this was during what I have 
come to think of as “Larry's Lost Years” 
in my research. He wasn’t making the 
Hollywood films and he wasn't redis- 
covered yet. Strikingly handsome in his 
20s and early 30s, he was just past 40 on 
the television and almost unrecogniz- 
able—in rough shape. Those were the 
years of barroom brawls that made their 
way into papers all over the country 
When the credits rolled at the end of the 
show, Larry’s name was not easy to find. 
It was hard to believe Larry's name was 
above the title in Hollywood only a de- 
cade before. 

The people in the living room got up 
to walk around. There was a guy from 
Australia who had worked on Michael 
Tierney’s film. A few actors. A neighbor 
here and there. Not what one would nec- 
essarily expect at a Hollywood actor's 
birthday party—but, then again, nothing 
Lawrence Tierney has ever done is what 
you would expect from a Hollywood 
icon. I eventually made my way out af- 
ter making Larry promise I could see 
him again before I leave. He assured me 
that next time we would spend the 
time alone together. I felt better, then 


he asked me who I was again. (“Oh, 
well...." 
I decided to go to Eddie Brandt's Sat- 
urday Matinee in North Hollywood, 
where they can find virtually any movie 
on the planet. The entire Brandt family 
works in the store. Donovan, the blonde 
son who looks like he should be fronting 
a rock and roll band, knew Tierney right 
away. "Oh, my God! He came in here 
one day looking for a book that said 
something about him that he didn't like. 
Man, he made a scene. You're writing 
about him? I love it. Is he still raising 
hell?" Donovan found me a slew of out- 
of-circulation Tierney films and I went 
back to the West Hollywood apartment I 
was staying іп and watched THE BODY- 
GUARD. For once, Larry was almost the 
hero instead of a bad guy. His first scene 
sent him down to the beach for a swim 
with his dog and it was clear that Larry 
had the body, the looks, and the talent 
to be a matinee idol instead of a tough 
guy if things had gone differently, I also 
watched STEP BY STEP, in which Larry 
is again falsely accused of a murder and 
even does a pretty good rendition of 
“Oh Susannah” or some southern ditty. 
It was clear that he had no problem play- 
ing the good guy—and carried a tune 
pretty well to boot, Bogart made the 
transition, but Larry had other fish to 
fry. Destiny had a lot of living for the 
outlaw to do before he'd get a chance. 
Larry left a slew of messages on my 
answering machine reconfirming our 
plans. Some in an Italian accent. We de- 
cided to go to Venice again; he knew а 
place there I would like and we'd have 
lunch, he said. Finally, we were on our 
way. I had Dillinger in the passenger 
seat and I felt like the getaway driver as 
we headed west towards the ocean. I 
sensed quickly that Larry likes traveling 
in a car, even if he would obviously 
rather be in the driver's seat. He had a 
lot of past in this city, as I saw before we 
got even a half mile from his door... .. 


LT: Hey, that's my mother's old apart- 
ment! 1 brought my whole family out 
here from Brooklyn. We all lived here at 
one time. All of us . . . watch it! Stop here 
at the light. Okay, now go. Sorry, T 
should never do that. 1 am the world's 
worst driver. 

55: That's okay. Listen, I wanted to ask you 
about BEST OF THE. 
LT: What's your mother's maiden name? 
SS: Monroe. And how about your mother's 
maiden name? 

LT: Crowley. How's that for Irish? 
Crowley and Tierney! I just finished a 
film in Boston that has all the old-time 
Trish actors. It's called SOUTHIE. 

SS: John Sayles, who directed you in CITY 
OF HOPE, just did a film that’s very Irish: 
THE MYSTERY OF ROAN INISH. 

LT: He's one of the best filmmakers there 
is today. I never fail to see a film of his if 
I can. In fact, I'd go see one of his movies 
right now. 

SS: Tonight? 

LT: ls there one playing? You wanna go? 
Let's go. 1 think he's a nice guy and he's 
downright brilliant. 


SS: That's true; he is. Do you miss New 
York at all? 

LT: I miss New York. I would go back 
for a job, okay? What do you know about 
commercials? 1 want to meet the people 
that you know. Do we have time this 
trip? Set it up, okay? 

SS: Has Los Angeles changed very much? 
LT: Kid, the more things change, the 
more they stay the same. But, New York 
changes. No tall buildings here, T 
worked as an iron worker on tall build- 
ings for a coupla years in New York. 
Long time ago. Hey, there’s a breakfast 
place. Norm's. Stop there. 

SS: Yes, but I thought you wanted to go to 
the beach? 

LT: Make a U. Aww, you coulda made it. 
Good restaurant. It’s famous. Norm’s 
Backyard. 

SS: Hey, you're the tour guide. 

LT: Turn right here, please! 


As I pulled up to the restaurant, Larry 
struggled with the door, almost stum- 
bling and headed into the restaurant 
alone without looking back. After I 
parked, I found Larry at a table he didn't 
like so we moved again. What appeared 
to be a security guard came to our table, 
and we soon realized he was not quite 
“all there," in spite of the uniform. He 
was like the crazy David Straithairn 
character in Larry's movie, CITY OF 
HOPE, but the restaurant made me think 
of another film . 


SS: Larry, this looks just like the restaurant 
in RESERVOIR DOGS. 


LT: Hmm. . . you from NYC originally? 
achusetts. 

LT: Where? 

5: atick. 


LT: Sounds like a restaurant. Hot dogs. 
$5: No, not Nedicks; Natick. 

LT: (Laughs) I know. Is this guy a waiter 
here? Where's my food? When is it com- 
ing? What did I order, anyway? Hey! 
Hey, are you our waiter? 


The waiter eyed him warily and 
looked to me for help. We had only been 


sitting for a few minutes. Once the food 
came, Larry was silent and got down to 
the business of eating. Shortly thereafter 
we were back in the саг. 


LT: Let's go to Venice Boulevard. You 
know where it is, right? I want to show 
you a place I know. It’s a nice place to 
go. 


Pretty soon Larry was relaxed and 
into a happy “road trip” mood, making 
jokes... 


LT: Hey, a kid says, "Daddy?" "Whad- 
daya want, kid, whaddaya want?” “Will 
you buy me an encyclopedia for school, 
Daddy?" "You can walk to school like 
any other kid.” 

86: Larry, you missed your calling. You 
ought to be doing a comedy series on televi- 
sion. How is your nephew's work? Is he any 
good? 

LT: He's all right. Durante used to say 
“Everybody wants to get into the act.” 
SS: Did you work with Jimmy Durante? 
LT: Nah, but I knew^m. 

SS: Was he the same off stage as оп? 

LT: No, nobody is. But, when you're an 
actor everyone wants to pick a fight with 
you. Where are we? We going south, 
right? Don’t go down Pico! Go to Venice 
Boulevard. I know where we're going. 
Christ! Turn right here, Go straight 
ahead, for Christ’s sake! See, turn right 
here. Jesus! 

85: How did you like it when you lived here? 
LT: I like where I am, now. I have my 
nephew to thank for that. But I like the 
ocean, too. Look, what's that? 

SS: It's a mile marker for the LA Marathon. 
It's this Sunday. 

LT: Hey, I'll be running. 

55: You used to win a lot of running awards 
at Brooklyn Boys High, right? 

LT: How'd you know that? 

$5: 1 do my homework. Here's something 
else: you played oue of the Jumes Brothers in 
BEST OF THE BAD MEN. Your brother, 
Scott Brady, played one of the brothers, too, 
in another film. You two never worked to- 
gether. Were you close? 

LT: No. 

58: How about your brother, Edward? He 
left Brooklyn for California, too, and made 
THE HOODLUM with you. 

LT: Yeah, we were close- Like friends, 
you know? 

55: What did you think of THE HOOD- 
LuM? 

LT: I didn't like it. I hated it, I hated it. 
Terrible! He was a nice guy, though. I 
was the first one to come out here for 
films, and then Scott and then Edward 
came. Scott did very well, but Edward 
only made a couple of films and got out 
ot it. 

85: It must have been quite an experience to 
work with Cecil B. DeMille on THE 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 

LT: Yeah, I liked him a lot and he liked 
me a lot. We got along fine. I was play- 
ing the bad guy again, but what else 
is new? 

SS: You really hated that, didn't you? What 
would you have played i could have 
played any character at all? 
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LT: Someone who was not a bad guy. 
Someone with intelligence, you know? 
55: Well, you weren't a bad guy in Norman 
Mailer's TOUGH GUYS DON'T DANCE. 
LT: In spite of the fact that we were 
throwing dead bodies off the side of the 
boat, huh? 

SS: Weil, you were throwing the bodies in 
the sea to save your son, right? 

LT: Hey, any time you're throwing bod- 
ies overboard it is lo save yourself. 

SS: Norman Mailer was an old pal of yours. 
LT: He still is. [ talk to him all the time. 
He went to Brooklyn Boy’s High with 
me. I liked that film. I liked that role, too. 
It's one of my favorites. 

SS: І saw Ryan O'Neal, who played your 
son in that film, lasi night at El Coyote. He 
was having dinner at the next table. He said 
to tell you, “Hi, Dad!” 

LT: Who was he with? Is he still with 
Audrey Plumber or whatever her name 
is? (Laughs) 

SS: Audrey Plumber? Oh, you mean Far- 
rah Fawcett? They're off and on. You 
have another father role coming up, 
haven't you—as Bruce Willis’ dad in AR- 
MAGEDDON. That must have been 
quite an experience. 

LT: It’s justa job. I haven't seen a screen- 
ing of it yet, but I saw some scenes the 
other day and I was really surprised to 
see what they did with it. You don't 
know when you're shooting it what 
these effects are going to look like. 

SS: Word is you're great in it. 

LT: Baloney. I don't know how Lam in it. 
T don’t like to think too much or I die of 
chagrin when the movie finally comes 
out and I’m cut down to one second in it. 
T just take it as it comes. 

SS: But are you happy with your work? 

LT: "Happy" is a vague word. I always 
like to think T could have done better 
work. 

SS: Bruce Willis has a reputation for being a 
pretty wild guy, too. 

LT: Well, he was very nice and gracious 
to work with. I had a very nice time 
working with him. In fact, he was very 
quiet when we worked together. 

55: Can't wait to see it. In 1963, you made a 
film called A CHILD IS WAITING 

LT: Oh, John Cassavettes directed that. I 
loved him. He liked me, too. It was a 
great experience to work with him. Gena 
Rowlands was very snooty and very full 
of herself, like she was “Miss Gena Row- 
lands to you.” John was very human, 
very warm, very down to earth. You tol- 
erated her because you worshipped him. 
Judy Garland was in the film, too. She 
was very nice. Easy to work with, no 
matter what they say. 

SS: How did you end up working with Andy 
Warhol in BAD? 

LT: Who knows? It was a terrible experi- 
ence. Unprofessional. | didn’t really 
work with him. He was just involved 
with that film; 1 never saw him. 

55: What about John Huston on PRIZZI'S 
HONOR? 

LT: Oh, God, I liked John Huston. Who 
couldn't? | admired him. I thought he 
was a brilliant director and it's a great 
film. 

SS: 


он were great in it, too. 
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On film or in real life, Lawrence 
Tierney often found himself up 
against the law. 


LT: Naaww! He just called and told me 
he had always wanted to work with me 
and had thought of me for parts a lot 
before—THE ASPHALT JUNGLE and 
several others, but it never happened. 
Then finally, it was that part—which 
was not much of a part, by the way. 

SS: Hey, it was the beginning of your com- 
eback in a slew of films with major directors. 
LT: Yeah, yeah’... hey, what's that sign? 
Garage sale? C'mon, let’s go 


Next thing I knew, we were driving 
down small streets in Venice, looking for 
the address of the garage sale. It was a 
sad affair when we reached it. The yard 
looked bombed out and there was noth- 
ing but a beat-up desk, an old boom box, 
and a lot of papers lying around. 


LT: Forget it. I’m staying in the car. It 
looks like crap. C'mon, | want to show 
you the place I like. 


We found the restaurant in a strip 
mall. It was hard to tell what it was like 
from the outside. 


SS: You want to go in? Have some coffee? 
LT: No, I had enough coffee, enough to 
eat. No, let's go down to the water. 1 
used to live down there; I'll show you. 


What street is that? Take a right. Shit! 
Turn left up there. It's a nice place to 
live. Left here. Listen! Go slowly, I said. 1 
used to live right in here. Not here. On 
the right hand side. Long time ago. 
Okay, that's enough. Let's go down to 
the water. 


We parked near the water and looked 
out over the boardwalk. Larry was quiet. 
He didn’t want to get out of the car. He 
stared out the window and then the cops 
came over to move us on. Larry was not 
comfortable. I wasn't sure if he was still 
wary of police or if I was reading some- 
thing into it. Soon, we were on our way 
back to old Hollywood. Larry read bill- 
boards aloud, asked questions about ev- 
erything. "What's that? Look at this. 
What's over there?" I told him I liked the 
way his mind worked. He saw every- 
thing. He was like a sponge. 


LT: Yeah, sure, kid. A sponge sees every- 
thing? A sponge sees nothing. Thanks a 
lot. Hey, ask me the capital of any state! 
SS: What? 

LT: Any state. I can tell you. Go ahead. 
SS: How do you know all this stuff? 

LT: I learned it in jail, What do you think 
I did in there all those times to keep 
from going nuts? 

SS: What happened all those years when you 
dropped out of the business? 

LT: Aw, стол... T been in and out of 
the business a lot. I quit it for a long time 
and went back to New York when things 
got tough due to my alcoholism, which I 
finally got a lotta help for and sorta beat 
it. I drank myself out of five different 
careers, and now I'm still making pic- 
tures. Okay? How’s Betsy von Fursten- 
burg? You see her? 

SS: No, not since last time, but she did tell 
me that you really helped her. After PETRI- 
FIED FOREST, you coached her for a part 
she wanted, and then read with her at the 
audition and helped her to get her first 
Broadway show. She said she’s till indebted 


to you. 

LT: JOSEPHINE—that was the play. It's 
nice of Betsy to say nice things about me. 
Usually people only remember unpleas- 
ant things about a person 


I thought it is probably best not to 
bring up how Betsy told me that the con- 
dition under which she convinced Fran- 
chot Tone to cast Larry in PETRIFIED 
FOREST was that he did not drink at all 
during the run. Betsy said he was great, 
didn't drink, and stole the show. Until 
the last of the run anyway, when there 
was an “incident.” She did not want to 
go into details, but it ended with a chair 
being thrown through a window in an 
upstate New York motel room and the 
police coming. She also told me the last 
time she saw Larry was in Manhattan. 
He was on a binge and trying to break 
into her apartment and the police were 
involved then, too. It was clear when she 
spoke to me that she was almost un- 
settled to hear that Larry was alive and 
well and still working. | had woken up 
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Family 


Scarlet Street: What do you know about 
your “lineage,” Michael? 

ichael Tierney: My father and my 
uncles Scott Brady and Lawrence Tier- 
ney all grew up in Yonkers, then 
Brooklyn. They were a lower-class 
Irish family just trying to survive. Lar- 
ry got into track and cross country and 
did well. Scott and my dad played 
football and basketball. Larry was the 
first one to leave for Hollywood, when 
my father was still in high school. 
Larry was making his first films and 
Scott was in the Navy. When he got 
out, Larry helped him get into film, 
too. Their dad was a chief of police 
protecting the water aqueducts in 
New York City. If you look on the 
birth certificates of the Crowleys and 
the Tierneys, you'll sec that they were 
all menial workers, pipe fitters, and 
common workers. By the due my fa- 
ther was 18, both Larry and Scott were 
in Hollywood. Then Larry moved the 
whole family there. 
SS: Doesn't Larry have a family of his 
own somewhere? 
MT: Larry was married once, I guess. 
It was a long time ago. He lived in Eu- 
rope for a long time. He has a couple 
of kids out there somewhere. I have a 
three-quarter sister by him. It’s pretty 
confusing, but he met my mother first, 
before my dad, and had a kid by her, 
but my dad ended up marrying her. 
She's my sister, but we have the same 
mother and her father is my uncle. 
Very CHINATOWN. She used to do 
theater, but she's not in the business. 
SS: You practically represent your uncle 
professionally, and you live around the 
corner and help him out a lot. Did you al- 
ways have this relationship with Larry? 
MT: No, not at all. My father died in 
1983 and Larry came out from New 
York for the funeral. I was only 18 and 
I had only met him once in my life. He 
had sent money now and then. He 
kept in touch, But, he came into my 
life at the same time that my father 
died. He was in the process of putting 
his acting career back together and I 
helped him and he helped me. Our re- 
lationship sort of developed from 
that. In some ways, he's like a father 
figure to me—and in some ways I'm а 
mother to him! We've made up for 
lost time. 
55: The legendary drinker who closed bars 
with George C. Scott and drank himself 
out of the business for many years has 
cleaned up his act at last. What's the 
story there? 
MT: Since his stroke about four years 
ago, Larry has been sober. He's always 
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been someone who has been a binge 
drinker, but since the stroke he just 
can't do it anymore. He doesn't ga to AA 
and count off time like he's in prison. 
He doesn't see things that way. lt's just 
"Larry dealing with the present behavior 
at hand.” 

SS: And is he working more? 

MT: Yeah, Larry has a new film called 
SOUTHIE about South Boston. It's an 
indie film that the actor John Shea di- 
rected. Donnie Wahlberg, brother of 
Mark Wahlberg, stars in it. Larry plays 
the old don of the Irish gang. Mean old 
guy. It's an important part. 

SS: How was it growing up in the shadow of 
your uncles in this town? 

MT: By the time I was born, Larry was 
nowhere to be found in Hollywood, He 
was in New York working in construc- 
tion. What I remember as a kid was my 
uncle Scott, who was part leading man 
and part character actor by the late six- 
ties. He was a nut, too. Drank a lot, but 
he quit about 12 years before he died. 
One of his sons acted in my film: Ter- 
rence Tierney. For about 16 months, Lar- 
ry and Scott were back in the same town 
toward the end, but Larry was a little too 
difficult and Scott was a little too sick, so 
they never really got together again. 

SS: There were about 20 years where Larry 
dropped out. He made the papers all the time 
with arrests, too. Fights, stabbings, his 
mother's suicide when Larry had been ar- 
rested earlier that day... . 

MT: It was really more like 30 years, We 
heard from him now and then. He sent 


interviewed 
by 


Rick 


money for tennis lessons. He always 
had some kind of work ethic. He was 
а construction worker, a bartender, he 
was a hansom cab driver in Central 
Park for years. He speaks fluent 
French and was over in Europe for a 
good amount of time. He made very 
few films then. There was a long time 
when he was just drinking and living 
in abandoned buildings and hoboing, 
around the streets of New York. He's 
tried everything, I guess. On the low 
end, anyway. I guess it was just him 
trying to be an alcoholic and finding 
out what life was like, A lot of fights. 
A lot of crazy things going on in New 
York. Chasing girls. Lots and lots of 
stories, but nothing completely out of 
character for Larry. He'd go through 
really peaceful times and then crazy 
times. Well, I think that's over now, 
anyway. He just had a pacemaker in- 
stalled last week. He's already better. 
He's not out of breath anymore and 
he's walking fine again. 

SS: That's great. Larry is pretty well 
known for his TV work these days. 

MT: He's done STAR TREK: THE 
NEXT GENERATION, TV BLOOP- 
ERS, THE SIMPSONS. He played 
Elaine's father on SEINFELD. 

88: So the story goes on, and you're 
carrying on the family tradition as a 
filmmaker. 

MT: My new film is called EVICTED. 
It’s a day in the lives of "Micro," an 
out of work trash man, "T," who is a 
crippled alcoholic, and “Klash,” who 
is a 17-year-old homeless speed freak. 
Just three unambitious characters try- 
ing to survive in Hollywood. Unat- 
tached to anything glamorous. Just 
trying to get fucked up and stoned 
and whatever. Larry plays the good 
neighbor “Bob,” who is kind of a pa- 
ternal character to Micro. Friendly 
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Down These Mean Streets 


interviewed by 


Stephen Bowie 


O ne of the sultriest of MGM's contract play- 
ers, Audrey Totter helped fashion the image 
of the sexy, brassy, no-nonsense femme fatale of 
forties films. Her repertoire of gold-digging 
wives, temperamental tramps, coldhearted career 
women, and austere ingenues brightened many 
an otherwise stodgy film, and at the height of her 
career she played opposite such top stars as Clark 
Gable, Ray Milland, Robert Montgomery, John 
Garfield, Claude Rains, and Robert Taylor. 

Totter divided her time between МСМ” typi- 
cally glossy output and a series of moodier, less 
expensive films, many of which were made on 
loan-out to other studios. The latter group in- 
cluded a number of films that now enjoy cult 
reputations, foremost among them the film noir 
classics THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS 
TWICE (1946), THE UNSUSPECTED (1947), 
ALIAS NICK BEAL (1949), and TENSION (1949). 
In addition, Totter starred in two of the most im- 
portant “concept” films of the late forties: THE 
LADY IN THE LAKE (1946), in which the camera 
assumes the first-person point of view of the hero, 
and THE SET-UP (1949), one of the earliest pic- 
tures in which the action plays out in real time. 
The former project, an adaptation of one of 
Raymond Chandler’s Philip Marlowe novels, re- 
quired Totter to all but carry the film by herself, 
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Robert Montgomery was a smiling, light-comedy Philip (here called “Phillip”) Marlowe opposite Audrey Totter's 


femme f 


in the 1946 film version of Raymond Chandler's LADY IN THE LAKE. 


since the leading man (Robert Montgom- 
ery) appears only as a disembodied 
voice and an occasional reflection in 
mirrors. 

In spite of her excellent work in these 
films, Totter never quite reached the top 
echelon of stardom, perhaps because 
her hard-boiled persona often forced her 
into playing second leads, or possibly 
because MGM simply never found the 
right parts for her. Dissatisfied with the 
characters she was offered, Totter left 
her home lot in 1950 and, armed with the 
power to pick and choose her film roles, 
seemed poised for even greater success 
an actress. But fate intervened less than a 
year later, when she married and soon 
became pregnant. Ranking family as her 
top priority, Totter lessened her profes- 
sional activity, acting only sporadi- 
cally—on TY and in B pictures—during 
the next two decades. 

Now retired and with no interest in 
making a comeback, Totter reminisces 
about her films with fondness . 


Scarlet Street: When did you first decide to 
become an actress? 

Audrey Totter: | can't remember when I 
wasn't interested in acting. I went to 
films, Jackie Coogan things, as a child, 
and I just was fascinated by the whole 


thing. My father used to take me up to 
see the opera in Chicago, and I found 
that all fascinating. When I was very 
young, still in high school, | did the lo- 
cal church things, the YMCA players, 
and I just did all the amateur dramatics 
I could do, 

$$: How did your professional acting career 
begin? 

AT: I did some theater in Chicago. At 
that time, the Federal Theatre was the 
big thing, and I did several parts with 
them. That's when I started doing ra- 
dio, all about the same time, and then I 
toured with MY SISTER EILEEN, and 
went back to New York. I had done so 
much Chicago radio it was easy to pick 
up and do New York radio, which I did 
until I came out here. I didn't really 
want to come to Hollywood; | wanted 
to do a play on Broadway. But MGM of- 
fered me a very nice contract, and all of 
my friends at Walgreen's, which was 
where all the actors hung out, said "You 
idiot, you're not going to take a contract 
with MGM? Don't be stupid, you can 
always do a play!" So I signed it. And 
then T tried to get out of it, after I got 
here! I hated it out here; I loved New 
York. They wouldn't let me go, but af- 
ter a while I began liking it and, next 
thing I knew, I met my husband. 


SS: Did you enjoy being under contract to 
MGM during its heyday? 

AT: It was wonderful! We were so lucky 
in those days to be under contract. It is 
true that you were not paid the amount 
of money they’re getting today, any- 
where near what you deserved, even 
the big stars. Also, they controlled you. I 
had a lot of opportunities to do wonder- 
ful parts, and they wouldn’t let me go, 
and what they offered me wasn't as 
good. You didn’t have a choice, that was 
the only thing, but you were certainly 
protected. We were treated beautifully. 
At least I was; 1 have no complaints. 
MGM was wonderful to me. I loved be- 
ing there. I loved being with the people, 
not just the costars and producers and 
directors, but all the crews. Everybody 
was a family. I’m sure this was true of 
the other studios, but I think MGM, at 
least in those days, was the “Tiffany.” 
SS: A lot of your earliest roles were voice- 
overs and dubbing jobs. In BEWITCHED, 
Phyllis Thaxter played a woman with a split 
personality and you provided the voice of 
her alter ego. 

AT: Yes, Phyllis Thaxter was the lead in 
it, and I was her voice. When Phyllis 
watched it, she said, “I don’t know why I 
couldn't do the voice; why couldn’t I 
have done it over?” And I don’t know, 
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RIGHT: Letting her hair dc 


Audrey Totter is not to be trusted opposite Michael North in THE 
Totter is all smiles for Robert Walker in THE BEGINNING OR THE END (1947). 
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UNSUSPECTED (1947). 


either, but [writer/director] Arch Oboler 
wanted an entirely different kind of a 
voice. That was one of the very first 
things I did. They said, “Oh, we've got a 
girl here from New York who used to do 
radio," and that was how that happened. 
SS: Then you had a small but memorable 
part in THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS 
TWICE, as the girl John Garfield picks up at 
the train station. 

AT: That was the very first one I ever 
did. It was only one scene. Originally I 
wore a black wig in it, and John Garfield 
and I were in front of a tiger's cage. They 
did the scene there, and the tiger did 
what he does all over us. (Laughs) When 
it was over, they yelled, "Cut!" and John 
Garfield said, “Audrey and I get a stunt 
check!” But they decided they didn't like 
that and they reshot it. They didn’t like 
me in the black wig, and they put me ina 
brown wig—by then it was after I'd done 
the voice in BEWITCHED. The second 
version was much better, with me say- 
ing, “It’s a hot day and that’s a leather 
seat.” People have quoted that for years. 
Т enjoyed making that with John Ga 
field, It’s very interesting, because his 
daughter—see, his name was Julie, and 
he named her Julie. And she was in THE 
NATIVITY [a 1978 made-for-TV movie]. 
I met her over there in Spain, where we 
made it. We were supposed to make it in 
Israel, but they had an Arab upset so we 
went to Spain instead. It was fun work- 
ing with her. 

SS: After POSTMAN, you filmed a comedy 
called THE COCKEYED MIRACLE and a 
melodrama, THE SECRET HEART. 

AT: THE COCKEYED MIRACLE! Oh, I 
enjoyed playing that. I got to play an in- 
genue, which was something I'd never 
done before; that was really why I did 
that part. 

SS: After that, you starred in the film that 
Scarlet Streeters will probably remember 
best from among all your credits —LADY IN 
THE LAKE. 

AT: 1 loved doing it! I loved working 
with Bob Montgomery. They'd tested 
many actresses for it, and they wanted 
to try some of the newer players that 
Bob didn’t know because he had been in 
the war. They were running a bunch of 
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scenes from various films. By accident, 
they put in a scene from one little movie 
Thad made when I first came there [THE 
HIDDEN EYE], that Dick Whorf di- 
rected, in which I played one tiny scene 
with Edward Arnold. And Billy Grady, 
the man in charge of talent for MGM, 
said, “Oh, for crying out loud, we didn’t 
mean to submit this!” Bob said, “Just a 
minute, I'd like to see it.” After seeing 
me, he said, "She's the one.” Grady said, 
“She hasn't been in anything for a year 
or two, and this is a big part.” Bob said, 
“We'll test her.” Bob Montgomery had 
tested and talked to many, many ac- 
tresses, and he just couldn’t find the 
right one. Well, everybody wondered 
WEE teat wal an Success] and why 
I finally got the part. 1 had been used to 
working with a microphone in radio— 
some theater, but mostly radio—and the 
other actresses had never had that expe- 
rience. They didn’t know how to work 
except with another actor. They couldn't 
imagine the camera as an actor. I had 
imagined the microphone as an actor for 
so long, it came naturally to me. 

SS: MGM reportedly hated LADY IN THE 
LAKE when they saw it, because Montgom- 
ery used the subjective camera as the “star” 
of the film. 

AT: They thought it was a dumb idea. 
SS: It is a little awkward in spots, but Mont- 
gomery pulls it off for the most part. 

AT: I thought he was a good director. 
He was also one of the best actors in the 
business. Nobody could play light com- 
edy, except the Énglish, like Bob Mont- 
gomery. You know, there was one pic- 
ture [RAGE IN HEAVEN] he made with 
Ingrid Bergman, and he didn't want to 
do it. He decided he'd get them to recast 
him. So, he did it all in a monotone, and 
all the reviews said, "What an interest- 
ing way of speaking! What an interesting 
concept of the character!" (Laughs) 

SS: When MGM assigned you to a little 
two-line role in the Clark Gable piciure AD- 
VENTURE, you used a similar technique to 
sabotage your scene. 

AT: That was the strangest experience 
I've ever had! I was fairly new, hadn't 
done that much, but I'd done more than 
that bit in ADVENTURE! They gave me 


the script and I thought it was dread- 
ful—I was right, it didn’t do well at all. 
Billy Grady brought me down to meet 
Victor Fleming, and he said, “I want you 
for it.” So I turned to Grady and said, "I 
don’t want to do this film, and I don’t 
think it's fair that I should have to.” 
Fleming said, “I want her. I insist that 
she play the part.” Later, I met Clark 
Gable. I never knew Clark Gable, but he 
stopped me on the lot—he was such a 
nice man. He said, “I understand you 
don't want to do this, and I don't think 
you should be made to do it. I under- 
stand it's Vic that's insisting. IIl tell him 
you don't want to do it, and he won't do 
anything about it; he won't make you if 
I ask." First thing I know, I got a call 
from Grady telling me to report to the 
set! I said, "But I thought Gable had 
fixed it up." He said, "There was nothing 
he could do about it. Fleming insists that 
you do it." So I walked onto the set, and 
Gable was there. He wasn't in the scene, 
and he said, "Play with your back to the 
camera, and he won't say a thing be- 
cause I'll be right there.” And that's 
what happened! 

SS: Didn't you also date Clark Gable for a 
while? 

AT: That was later. Really sweet man. I 
went out with him a couple of times. 
АП he talked about was Carole Lombard. 
Sad. 

SS: Then you did THE BEGINNING OR 
THE END, the story of the development of 
the atom bomb. 

AT: I wasn't too gung-ho about doing 
it, but I think it was a picture that was 
important historically. 

SS: The stars were Brian Donlevy, whom 
you also went out with for a while, und Rob- 
ert Walker. 

AT: Robert Walker was a very good ac- 
tor with a lot of really serious problems. 
The biggest one was that he was madly 
in love with Jennifer Jones, and never 
got over that she left him for David O. 
Selznick. She used to live across the 
street from me. I didn't drive a car in 
those days, and Bob used to drive me 
home and I'd ask him in for a drink, and 
he would just sit there and literally cry 
because she was across the street. 


SS: On THE UNSUSPECTED you worked 
with Michael Curtiz, who had a reputation 
for being a tyrant on his sets. 

AT: Well, they used to say that about 
Fritz Lang, too. Now, I never worked 
with Fritz Lang, but my father was from 
Vienna, and I knew several Austrians, 
and met him through that, and I went 
out with him a couple of times. He was a 
very nice German gentleman; I hear he 
was a terror on the set, but I don't know. 
Mike Curtiz, | know, hadıthis terrible 
reputation. THE UNSUSPECTED, that 
was.made for his company at Warners. 
He had his.own company for a while, 
because he tried to buy my contract from 
MOM, and they wouldn't sell it. I know 
he put the boy who played the lead 
[Michael North] under contract, and he 
put Doris Day under contract. But with 
us he was charming; he was lovely. 

58: Gable, Brian Donleoy, Fritz Lang— 
that's à pretty impressive list of Белиз. 

AT: Also Cary Grant, and Curt Bern- 
hardt, who directed me in HIGH WALL 
and THE BLUE VEIL. 

SS: Weren't you also linked romantically to 
Elia Kazan, back when you first went to Chi- 
cago in the late thirties? 

AT: Oh, Elia Kazan, that’s another story. 
What a strange man hewas; what a 
weird man! I used to audition in Chi- 
cago, and he was there once with GOLD- 
EN BOY. He auditioned me. He said, 
"You're very talented, you should go far. 
There's nothing here ете got, but 
don't worry.” I started to ery, and I said 
“My parents don't want me to do this, 
especially my mother." He said, ^Where 
do you live? I'll come to your house and 
meet your mother.” I said "I live in Jo- 
liet.” He said, “Well, Fl come with you; 
we'll do it on one of my dark nights," 
which was a Monday night. And my 
mother was so impressed, and he was 
charming, and he showed my mother 
that all actors weren't bums. And I was 
very grateful for that, And then he wrote 
a book [A Life, Knopf, 1988], and instead 
of telling the true story, which would 
have been a wonderful story in his bi- 
ography, he said he was seeing various 
girls. That's all he talked about, how 
many girls he had, and he said, “One of 
my girls was a little girl from Joliet, Ili- 
nois, who later came to Hollywood and 
had a minor career,” And | thought, 
“You silly son of a bitch. Why would 
you say that about me instead of saying 
the true story?" I don't know why, but 
he couldn't stand it; he had to say that 
he'd had all these girls. Weird, weird 
man. Too bad—he was very talented. 

SS: You've been quoted as saying that all 
tales of the Hollywood casting couch 
vastly exaggerated, anyway. 

AT: L never ran into anybody who was- 
n't a nice guy. I don't know what they're 
like today, but they were all gentlemen; 
they treated you like a lady. My story is, 
I didn't sleep with anybody—nobody 
asked me. (Laughs) Nobody made any 
passes at you; nothing like that went 
on. There's this reputation out here that 
everybody's jumping in the hay—and 
with the movies you see today, you 
could believe it. I was under contract to 


MGM when L.B. Mayer ran that studio 
with an iron hand, and you'd better not 
make a pass at any of the actresses! I’m 
not saying that something like that 
didn’t go on; I’m sure there were love 
affairs—but as for someone being gross, 
coming on to you—no way! 

SS: After THE UNSUSPECTED, you por- 
trayed a psychiatrist who helps Robert Tay- 
lor solve a murder mystery in HIGH WALL. 
AT: We were working at night. and Bob 
didn'twant to eat around MGM, so we 
decided:to go find a place. Everything 
was crowded, and he said, “Hey, I’ve 
got the perfect restaurant for us." I said, 
"Where?" He said, "I'm not going to tell 
you.” And it was his house! He called up 
Barbara [Stanwyck, his wife] and said, 
“Scramble us some eggs.” 
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SS: In 1948 MGM loaned you out to Uni- 
versal for THE SAXON CHARM, which 
starred Robert Montgomery as a Broadway 
producer. You had a singing and dancing 
number in that film 
AT: It’s not me singing. Usually the sing- 
ing artist will record and then the actor 
or actress who cannot sing will mouth it. 
Well, we couldn't do that because the 
dance was so intricate that the vocal had 
to be recorded afterwards. So I had to 
sing, and 1 cannot sing! And there were 
all these extras and stars, including Su- 
san Hayward and John Payne, listening! 
When it was all over, Bob Montgomery 
said: “Ladies and gentlemen, I want to 
thank all of you. You all deserve an 
Academy Award for your brilliant per- 
formances in not laughing at Audrey 
Totter.” (Laughs) 

55: Then you acted again with Clark Gabie 
in a gambling picture called ANY NUM- 
BER CAN PLAY. 

AT: I did nothing on that. I didn't want 
to do it; it was one of those things MGM 
forced me to do. It was a very small 
part after I'd played leads, and Clark 
Gable said to me, “I think this is ter- 
rible, their forcing you to do this." But it 


was either that or be suspended, so I 
held my nose and I did it. 

55: Later in 1949, you made ALIAS NICK 
BEAL. It was a contemporary version of 
FAUST set on the waterfront. 

AT: It would have done better if it had a 
different title. Originally it was called 
something else, THE DARK NIGHT or 
something. ALIAS NICK BEAL sounds 
like a B movie, which it wasn't. 

SS: Next you played another ingenue, this 
time in the famous film noir picture THE 
SET-UP. 

AT: Oh, everybody was so enthusiasti 
about that film; I’ve never seen anything 
like it. Everybody came early and no- 
body wanted to go home. Even when 
we weren’t in the scene, we were there. 
Rare, rare camaraderie. I thought Bob 
Ryan deserved an Academy Award, but 
he wasn’t even nominated, because no- 
body even heard about it. 

SS: Was that your favorite film, or did you 
prefer LADY IN THE LAKE? 

АТ: Well, THE SET-UP was my favor- 
ite—which I didn't want to do, by the 
way. I was still under contract to Metro, 
and the man in charge of talent called 
and said, "They want you over at RKO 
to do this movie. You don't have much 
to do, but what you do is good." I said, 
“What?” He described the scenes, and 
it sounded like an UFA film. I said, ^I 
don't think so," but I thought about it 
and said, "All right, send me a script. 
Who's directing it?" He said, "Robert 
Wise." I said, “Who?” I'd never heard of 
him! (Laughs) Anyway, I read the script 
and I thought it was just marvelous. 1 
said, “Га like to do it, but I want to meet 
the director"—and, of course, the minute 
Т met Bob I knew we were in, because he 
had such great ideas. 

SS; For example, shooting it in real time. 
AT: Yes, that was Bob's idea. 

55: Was he your favorite director? 

AT: By far. 

55: THE SET-UP has a cult following, now, 
but it wasn't that successful when it was re- 
leased, was it? 

AT: They were making another fight pic- 
ture, CHAMPION with Kirk Douglas, 
and THE SET-UP died because Howard 
Hughes stupidly decided to put it out as 
competition. He never gave it any pub- 
licity, didn’t have time. And it died. It 
did very well in New York, though; it 
won all kinds of awards. 

SS: Shortly after THE SET-UP, your МСМ 
contract ran out and you began free-lancing 
AT: I went one year under contract to 
Columbia, which was a dumb thing, 
Nothing happened there. They were go- 
ing to give me the world! Harry Cohn 
promised me everything! Harry Cohn, 
unfortunately, didn’t carry out what he 
said he was going to do. But, I signed 
the contract in January [1952], the same 
month I met my husband. So I started 
not to really care, and didn’t fight him, 
In September, I told him I was going to 
get married, and | said, “Will you let me 
out of the contract?” He said, “Sure.” 

55: But during the fifties you made several 
more films for Columbia. 

AT: Well, when he said, “You get out of 
the contract,” he added, “But you have 
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to give me three pictures.” ASSIGN- 
MENT PARIS was the first of them. I for- 
get the other two. 

SS: One was a musical called CRUISIN’ 
DOWN THE RIVER. 

AT: Oh, God, that horror! That's right; 
that was Columbia. Stupid movie, stupid 
movie.... 
58: There's an interesting story behind how 
you met your husband, isn't there? 

AT: I'ma little psychic. I will get a flash, 
as I did the minute I met him. It was a 
blind date. 1 was doing a radio show 
called MEET MILLIE. I wanted to buy 
some gifts for the orchestra, and I'd or- 
dered all these little cufflinks. But there 
was one that I forgot, and I dashed back 
to the store. When I got back, the sales- 
girl said to me, “A doctor comes in here 
all the time that we're all crazy about, 
and he picked out the very cufflinks 
you'd bought. And he said he'd love to 
meet you some time." She said to me, "I 
just Know you'll like him" And I was 
about to say, "No thanks," but some- 
thing said to me, “Do it." So I said, “All 
right.” Then I went overseas and he kept 
calling me and calling me, and I wasn't 
home. Finally, he got me. And I was try- 
ing to make an excuse not to do it, and 
he finally said, “Look, I'll bring another 
couple with me.” I thought, “Well, that’s 
pretty classy,” so І agreed. My sister an- 
swered the door—I was upstairs—and 
she came up and all she said to me was, 
"Wow!" Well, I came downstairs and the 
minute I looked at him I knew I was go- 
ing to marry him. I knew it! I get psychic 
flashes about things like that every once 
in a while. 

SS: It was your marriage that caused your 
career to decline, wasn't it? 

AT: Well, yes, my career was interrupt- 
ed when I got married, and that was all 
right. That was my choice, and I'm not 
sorry. I had the most wonderful mar- 
riage, 42 years of sheer joy and happi- 
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ness. I was lucky. My life changed. I 
went from the movie world to the aca- 
demic world. My husband was a profes- 
sor at UCLA, and he was also chief of 
medicine at the У.А. So 1 gave up doing 
the big films; took too much time. 
SS: You made a jew movies during the fif- 
ties and sixties, but most were pretty ordi- 
nary B pictures. 
AT: | liked the part in THE WOMAN 
THEY ALMOST LYNCHED. CHAMP 
FOR A DAY, A BULLET FOR JOEY, 
THE VANISHING AMERICAN—they 
had parts I liked. GHOST DIVER was 
supposed to be a television show, and 
they released it as a movie. 
SS: What about WOMEN'S PRISON? 
AT: That was for Columbia. Oh, what 
marvelous movies I made for them. 
(Laughs) But it was fun playing with 
Ida Lupino. It was a good cast; it was 
not a good film. 
S8: In THE CARPETBAGGERS, you ap- 
peared us a “hooker with a heart of gold” 
who comforts George Peppard. 
AT: My daughter went to high school 
with the producer’s daughter, and he 
said, “Aud, you gotta do this part for 
me; you've simply gotta do this part. 
What can I offer you?" I said, "Well, 
Tm on my way to Europe. Can you pay 
me enough money to cover it?" He 
said, "Yeah, I will.^ I got a tremendous 
amount of money for playing one scene! 
55: Then you made the infamous Electrono- 
vision version of HARLOW. 
AT: That was nothing. I don't remember 
it too well. I got talked into it because it 
was new, experimental, and everybody 
would be seeing it. It was a dumb move; 
Inever should have made it. 
ven as you scaled back your film work, 
ion. 
irst of all, after I was married, I 
did a Western called CIMARRON CITY. 
They told me that I would 
only work maybe one or 
two days each week. 
So that was fine; 
that was all I 
wanted and 
that’s all I did. 
It only lasted 
fora year. Then 
OUR MAN HIG- 
GINS was a half 
hour show, and I 
weren't needed to 
do that much, We 
rehearsed it for 
two days, and 
filmed it for three 
days. I thought 
that was gonna go 
to a second season, 1 
really did. Natural- 
ly, my husband was 
thrilled when it didn't. 
And then came MEDICAL 
CENTER; I just did that as a 
lark. My daughter had gone 
off to college, and I was only 
working on that maybe a 
day a week. Jayne Meadows 
had played my role, that 
nurse, and then she gave it 
up. She called the makeup 


man and said, “Ask Audrey how she en- 
joys playing my line.” (Laughs) That's 
about all I ever did; I had a line in it now 
and then 

SS: You did some interesting guest shots, 
too. ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, 
PERRY MASON, ROUTE 66 . 

AT: Once in a while I'd do a little some- 
thing like that. Took a few days; that's 
how | used to get my Christmas money! 
SS: What's going on in your life now that 
you're retired? 

AT: Well, my husband died [in March of 
1995] and I really haven't gotten over it 
yet. People say, ^Why don't you go back 
to work and play little old ladies?" I 
have no desire to do that. І have no de- 
sire to do anything. My friends all want 
me to travel. I really can't sit around and 
mourn forever; that's not right, either. 
It's difficult, but I keep focusing on the 
good. It was a good marriage; I have a 
marvelous daughter and two very dear 
grandchildren, 

SS: You've done a convention or two in the 
past year, haven't you? 

AT: Yes, they have these film festivals, 
and I've been asked a lot. My husband 
didn't care to travel, but I did go in Au- 
gust [1995] to Memphis to do the West- 
ern films. Of course, I only made two 
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ou'll search far and wide to find an- 
other filmmaker as versatile as Robert 
ise, this year's recipient of the annual 
American Film Institute Award. The veteran 
director's filmography spans everything 
from horror movies (1963's THE HAUNT- 
ING) to blockbuster musicals (1965's THE 
SOUND OF MUSIC). 

In Scarlet Streets #25 and #27, we covered 
Robert Wise's work on THE DAY THE 
EARTH STOOD STILL (1951) and his time- 
less films with the famed Val Lewton unit at 
RKO: THE CURSE OF THE CAT PEOPLE 
(1944), MADEMOISELLE FIFI (1944), and 
THE BODY SNATCHER (1945. We conclude 
our three-part interview with the director's 
musicals, his foray into STAR TREK country, 
and his forties films noir... . 


Scarlet Street: You've made so many terrific 
films. We just want to mention a few titles —for 
instance, the film noir classic BORN TO KILL. 

Robert Wise: Well, that was an early film of 
mine, when I was moving out of B pictures. It 
was kind of a medium-budget film. I loved 
working with Claire Trevor. She was marvel- 
ous, one of my best experiences, and Walter 
Slezak was lovely on that, and Lawrence 
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LEFT: Luke (Russ Tamblyn) tries to put the moves on Theodora (Claire Bloom) in THE HAUNTING (1963), but she 


Tierney . . . Larry was a very interesting 
guy. You always felt a little edgy about 
him, and that quality came off on the 
screen I think that helped make the char- 
acter he did in BORN TO KILL, and in 
other films like DILLINGER and what- 
not, 

SS: Did you pick BORN TO KILL as your 
own project? 

RW: No, it was assigned by the studio. 
They had a book with the title Deadlier 
Than ihe Male and they wanted a film for 
Larry Tierney. They changed the title to 
BORN TO KILL to reflect his character, 
whereas the book’s title referred to the 
character played by Claire Trevor. I very 
much preferred the original title. 

SS: Speaking of title changes, GAME OF 
DEATH was a remake of THE MOST DAN- 
GEROUS GAME. 

RW: Oh, GAME OF DEATH! (Laughs) I 
only remember one thing about it, It 
was, as you said, a remake—it had been 
made before, and I had to look at the old 
film because they had scenes of the dogs 
running through the jungle and the stu- 
dio wanted to use those cuts; they didn't 
want to reshoot that. So I had to look at 
the damn original film just to see how I 
could manage to use those cuts of the 
dogs, and that haunted me all the way 
through shooting. Every time I'd get into 
a scene in my film that was similar to a 
scene in the original, the original scene 
came flashing back to my mind. It 
bugged me all the way through the 
shooting—I hated it! 

85: How about THE SET-UP? 

RW: Oh, I liked that one. It was based on 
a poem written in the 1920s by Joseph 
Moncure March. Of course, the fighter in 
the poem was black, but we cast Robert 
Ryan, who had been a boxer in college, 
at Dartmouth, Audrey Totter was in that, 
too, and she was very good. We told the 
story in real time, which was innovative. 
The film opens with an establishing shot 
of a clock in a street, and 70 minutes 
later we end on a shot of the clock show- 
ing that 70 minutes have passed. 

85: What are your memories of making 
HOUSE ON TELEGRAPH HILL? 
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only has eyes for her fellow woman. RIGHT: Jerome Robbins and Robert Wise shared directing honors on the classic 
Ww о 


RW: Very, very, very vague. Very weak 
memories. Valentina Cortese—] liked 
her so much. She was a good actress and 
Lenjoyed working with her. And Richard 
Basehart was very good. It was not a fa- 
vorite project of mine; as a matter of fact, 
I tried not to do it. 

SS: That doesn't come across in the work. 
RW: Well, good, I guess. I haven't seen it 
since 1 made it. The people were good 
and the atmosphere was fine, but it was 
not a favorite of mine. 

SS: I WANT TO ШУ! 
famous films. 

RW: That's another story, yes. Susan 
Hayward was so marvelous to work 
with—very good, very professional. It 
was а very memorable experience for 
me, because one of the main things a di- 
rector has to do is to research his subject 
matter. For example, on THE SET-UP I 
spent weeks observing the fighters in 
Long Beach. And it paid off; many of the 
bits in the film came from things I actu- 
ally saw, like the blind man who has to 
have someone describe the fight to him. 
The director has to know what the real- 
ity is of anything he's doing, and on I 
WANT TO LIVE! I had to know what an 
execution was—so | saw an execution. 
SS: My God! Isn't that going to extremes to 
achieve realism? 

RW: I didn't want the critics to say, 
“Well, that’s some Hollywood writer 
and director's version of what it's like to 
go to the gas chamber.” I wanted them to 
say, "That's it; that's the way." One day I 
approached the warden at San Quentin 
and told him the reason behind my re- 
quest, and he said, “Well, Mr. Wise, 1 
agree with you. Capital punishment is 
the law in California. I think it's just as 
well for the citizens to see how it 
works." So he called me a couple of 
weeks later, asked me to come on Friday 
night so I could be there early on Friday 
morning. I was there inside with the 
warden and the doctor, and with the 
guys that put the acid in the capsule. 
There was a young black man, Vince 
Anderson, who had lost his last appeal 
after two years—just like the woman in 


is one of your most 


the film. Fortunately for me, it was very 
quiet, very unemotional. I didn’t know 
whether I'd be able to watch—there were 
those louvered windows—or get sick or 
turn away or what. Since it was very un- 
emotional, I found I was able to force 
myself to watch. If you've seen the pic- 
ture, you know what happens. They 
strap them in the chair across the chest, 
the arms, the legs. Т cut away very 
quickly after Susan had gotten the gas, 
but in actuality the body strapped in just 
twists and turns for about seven or eight 
minutes... 

SS: That sounds truly horrible! 

RW: ... before the doctor pronounces 
them dead. 

SS: Was THE HAUNTING your idea or did 
someone bring it to you? 

RW: It was a book by Shirley Jackson 
called The Haunting of Hill House. 1 found 
that and brought it in. I was at Golden 
Studios finishing the post production of 
WEST SIDE STORY and I read a review 
of The Haunting of Hill House in Time 
magazine. I though, “That sounds like it 
might be a helluva picture," and to my 
surprise I found out that none of the stu- 
dios had picked it up. So I got a copy, 
read it, and thought it was wonderful. I 
persuaded United Artists to buy it for 
me. They did, and I brought Nelson 
Gidding, a friend of mine who had done 
I WANT TO LIVE! and a couple of other 
things for me, to do the screenplay. So 
we got the screenplay done, and then 
United Artists went cold on it and didn't 
want to go ahead. It's what we call a 
turnaround, so I had to see if I could set 
it up somewhere else. Well, I had got out 
of a contract at MGM sometime before, 
and I had promised to give them another 
film. My agent said this could be the 
Script to fill my obligation so we took it 
over to MGM. They were willing to go 
with it, but they only wanted to put a 
million dollars into it. Doesn't sound like 
anything today, but this is going back 
some 30 years and the best budget we 
could get over at Culver City was 1.4 
million. | was going to London about 
that time for a command performance of 


LEFT: Twenty years after THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL (1951), Wise returned to sci-fi for THE ANDROMEDA 
STRAIN (1971). Here, time is running out for James Olson as he tries to turn off an automatic self-destruct mecha- 
nism. RIGHT: Where no director had gone before: The first STAR TREK feature film in 1979. 


WEST SIDE STORY, and someone said, 
“You know, MGM has a studio outside 
of London. Maybe they could do it for a 
better price?” So I took a script to Lon- 
don and gave it to MGM Border One, 
and they liked it and came up with a 
budget of one million fifty thousand. 
The studio went for it and that’s why it 
was made in England, even though I 
kept the New England background. 

SS: The only thing that gives it away is the 
shot when Eleanor comes out of the parking 
garage. One of the street signs... . 

RW: Well, we tried to be very careful 
about that. We blew it. (Laughs) 

86: Casting Julie Harris as Eleanor was а 
brilliant stroke. 

RW: Wasn't it, though? Yes, what a mar- 
velous actress! I knew her reputation in 
New York from the stage. 

SS: Was if because of his previous participa- 
tion in WEST SIDE STORY that you cast 
Russ Tamblyn? 

RW: No it was because we needed some- 
one to play the young nephew, and he 
was under contract to MGM. They said, 
“Why don’t we use our boy here? He can 
play this fresh young kid.” 

55: What about the rest of the cast? 

RW: Claire Bloom—I can’t remember, 
now, how she came into the picture. 
They used to have something in England 
called the E.D. plan, where you could get 
some subsidy from the government, and 
you were allowed to have one or two ac- 
tors, a director, and a writer who were 
non-English—they could be Ameri- 
cans—and all the rest had to be English 
in order to qon for the plan. That's 
probably one of the reasons Claire was 
in the film, although I think she was per- 
fect for the part. 

SS: THE HAUNTING has very strong 
depth of focus. Was there a special lens you 
were using? 

RW: (Laughs) That's funny! Yes, in black 
and white you could get more depth of 
focus. Color and CinemaScope and those 
things just had no depth. I had a very in- 
teresting experience on THE HAUNT- 
ING. I wanted to get some extreme looks 
and angles and the widest was done in 


Panavision. The widest lens they had at 
that time was about a 35mm, and I called 
Bob Gottshawk, who was the head of 
Panavision in Los Angeles. I called him 
and said, "Bob, don't you have anything 
wider than a 35mm? I need it for 
angles." He said, ^We're working on it. 
We have a 28 we're developing, but it's 
still not right. It’s got some distortion in 
it.” I said, “Well that's just what I want! I 
want that!” He was very reluctant to let 
me have it, but I finally twisted his arm. 
He finally sent it over to me, but I had to 
sign a document saying I would not hold 
them responsible if anything came out in 
the way of distortion. So T used it on 
some of the shots up the spiral staircase, 
and particularly on the upstairs hallway 
going down to the room at the end. 

55: You never seem to have the camera 
shooting quite at a straight angle. Every- 
thing is a little off, like the house 

RW: Normally I don’t like to have a 
cocked camera, but one of the things I 
wanted to do very much was make that 
house a character—bring it alive. I 
thought that was a marvelous house; it 
was an old manor house being used as a 
hotel about 10 miles outside of Stratford 
on Avon. 

SS: It's extremely atmospheric. 

RW: When we filmed the exteriors with- 
out any people, I shot a lot of the estab- 
lishing shots in infra-red film. It brought 
out the striations of the rocks and the 
stone very much. Also, when you shoot 
skies in infra-red, it makes the sky go 
black and the clouds go white. We did 
that when we didn't have any people in 
the shot. I loved the windows up there— 
kind of a tower and turret. When Julie 
arrived we cut up to the windows like 
they were two eyes, and I then shot 
down at Julie like it was the point of 
view of the house. I tried to make that 
house as much as a character as I could. 
SS: Do you yourself have any belief in the 
supernatural? 

RW: Oh, | think so, yeah. I think there's 
more out there than we can see, feel, 
touch, and smell . . . I’ve never had a 
psychic experience; I wish I could have, 


somehow. I'm a great believer in it, but 
I've never had an experience in it. I be- 
lieve in UFOs, too, although I’ve never 
seen one. 

SS: So that’s why you gave that little extra 
something to THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL and THE HAUNTING. 
RW: Maybe so. You know, for us to think 
that we're the only possible intelligence 
in all the universe is just the biggest ego 
trip possible! (Laughs) 

SS: On the subject of science fiction, we 
haven't mentioned THE ANDROMEDA 
STRAIN, That film has a completely cold 
and analytical look. 

RW: Yes, well, that was the nature of the 
piece. 

SS: Does much of that mood come about as 
you're shooting? 

RW: No, no, no—you have to do much 
more than that before you can get a 
mood and a setting. First with your 
sets—how they're done, the shape, color, 
and size. And there’s the cinematogra- 
pher—you have to cast the cinematogra- 
pher just right to get the kind of quality 
you want, such as romantic or very real- 
istic, or a documentary quality. All of 
this is planned way in advance, way in 
advance. 

With the exception of David Wayne, you 
cast some relative unknowns in THE AN- 
DROMEDA STRAIN. 

RW: I did that deliberately because of 
the nature of the piece. I like to make a 
picture as believable and credible as pos- 
sible, and I thought it would be much 
more believable if we didn't have Gre- 
gory Peck handling those mechanical 
arms through the glass and all that busi- 
ness. We had somebody—James Olson— 
who was not that familiar with the audi- 
ences. I said to the studio, "Let's save 
some money on the big name cast and 
put that money into the production and 
the look of the film." 

SS: It's a terrific film. What can you tell us 
about making AUDREY ROSE? 

RW: Well, we went to New York and 
shot a few shots—just for a few days, not 
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As film noir made the transition from 
the gritty wartime/ postwar forties into 
the Brave New World of the affluent fif- 
ties, the style of music composed for this 
potent genre underwent a transforma- 
tion as well, as established Hollywood 
veterans such as Miklos Rozsa and Franz 
Waxman, with roots deep in the sedate 
Old World, made room r brash, jazz- 
friendly, American-bred newcomers 
such as Alex North, Elmer Bernstein, and 
Henry Mancini. Now, as both modern 
life and contemporary popular cul- 
ture paradoxically become more ap- 
palling and, simultaneously, more 
boring, we seem to be delving ever 
deeper into the vaults and archives of 
the past for sustenance. Which, as 
Cole Porter once wrote, is “all right 
with me.” 

Thus a variety of recent musique 
noire CDs have been released, pre- 
senting the opportunity for experi- 
encing a varied and revealing over- 
view of the musical end of the crime 
genre, Of course, the overall style and 
sound of Hollywood music gradually 
shifted with the fifties, and not just 
for film noir. Every genre expanded 
sonically with the innovations of the 
decade that brought the world both 
living bras and Living Stereo. Up un- 
til 1950, Hollywood music drew reso- 
lutely on its European roots, which 
enerally meant symphonic scores in 
the style of romantic late 19th century 
masters, with occasional hints of the 
more accessible early 20th century 
moderns thrown in. But with the fif- 
ties, North and Bernstein, inspired 
by intrinsically American compose! 
such as Gershwin and Aaron Cop- 
land, opened up film scoring to the pos- 
sibilities of jazz and other forms of pre- 
viously unexploited popular idioms. 
Film music exploded into a ballsy new 
guise, fusing a fresh style of orchestral 
scoring with the best pop influences 
from both the past and (the then) con- 
temporary present. Strangely enough, it 
is partially this current fascination with 
the cool fifties and the pre-psychedelic 


sixties of lounge and film (and TV) noir 
that has revived interest in much of the 
more esoteric film music of those eras. 


Original Noir 
To paraphrase SUNSET BOULEVARD 


(1950), in Golden Age Hollywood “they 
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had careers then,” careers that literally 
spanned decades. Joan Crawford started 
out dancing in MGM musicals in the late 
twenties and thirties, bounced back from 
what could have been a post MGM ca- 
reer fade-to-black with Warner Bros.’ 
MILDRED PIERCE in 1945, was a Frank- 
enfurter-like FEMALE ON THE BEACH 
(1955) in one of Universal International's 
low-budget melodramas that carried at- 
mospheric forties noir into the fifties, 
and ended up pushing Pepsi while 
gamely hacking people to death in the 


horror cheapies of the sixties. Compos- 
ers likewise flourished in the sheltered 
hothouse environment of the Golden 
Age, when studios still took good care of 
their own. Viennese-born Max Steiner 
(1888-1971) scored his first cinematic 
coup with a major score for a certain big 
ape in 1933, backed up Ms. Crawford in 
a number of WB forties noir melodramas 
(including PIERCE), and wound up un- 
derscoring whitebread heartthrobs Troy 
Donahue and Sandra Dee in the late fif- 
ties and early sixties, a fate not quite as 
ignominious as Joan’s, and indced one 
which found Mr. Steiner suddenly at the 
“Top of the Pops” near the end of a long 
and prolific career. Probably no one was 
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more surprised than Max himself, but 
such were the twists of fate and careers 
over the long goodbye that made up the 
rise and fall of Golden Age Hollywood. 

Though versatile Golden Age compos- 
ers scored anything and everything as- 
signed to them in those prolific studio 
days, several managed to excel in certain 
genres and became somewhat typecast, 
not once but several times over one ca- 
reer. For example, Miklos Rozsa (1907- 
1995) was something of a noir specialist 
in the late forties, while in the fifties (af- 
ter settling in as key house composer 
at MGM for the decade), he became 
the definitive composer of historical 
epics. Indeed, to film music buffs 
who came of age in the fifties, a trip 
back to the forties Rozsa evokes an 
inescapable “Ben Hur Hits the Big 
Town” impression. 

Rozsa was one of the most prolific 
and accomplished of the grand old 
men of Hollywood music, with a sol- 
id sound that did not vary or evolve 
a great deal over the decades, but 
one that remained finely crafted, in- 
stantly recognizable, and infinitely 
appealing. As Fred Karlin noted, 
Rozsa's scores are “a blend of intel- 
lect and heart.” Born in Budapest, a 
contemporary of Bartok and Kodaly, 
Rozsa shared his countrymen’s pas- 
sion for Hungarian folk music, but 
(unlike Bartok, who ended his life in 
relative obscurity and poverty) also 
forged a successful double life of 
composing for both the concert hall 
and international cinema. 

Actually, Rozsa's initial success 
in scoring Alexander Korda’s THE 
THIEF OF BAGDAD (1940) launched 
his initial phase, in which he was al- 
most instantly typecast as a composer of 
exotic fantasies. In 1945, he introduced a 
genuinely exotic electronic instrument, 
the theremin, into not one but two key 
psychological scores, THE LOST WEEK- 
END and Hitchcock's delirious roman- 
tic thriller, SPELLBOUND. These, along 
with THE KILLERS in 1946, led to Roz- 
sa's noir period. In 1949, he signed a 
long-term contract with MGM, and the 
rest, as they say, is history. Literally, in 
this casc. With the release of QUO VA- 
DIS in 1951, Rozsa began a phase that 
found him underscoring most of the ma- 
jor historical events of the last 2,000 
years, from the birth of Christ (twice no 
less, in both 1959's BEN HUR and 1961's 
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KING OF KINGS), to the landing of the 
Mayflower (1952's PLYMOUTH AD- 
VENTURE). The World According to 
Miklos even extended into the Atom 

Age with THE WORLD, THE FLESH, 
AND THE DEVIL (1959), about the last 
few people on earth, who, finding them- 


selves alone in a deserted post-nuclear 


holocaust New York City, still manage to 
get into an old-fashioned romantic tri- 
angle and go slightly gun crazy 
A new Koch CD, DOUBLE INDEM 
NITY, showcases new recordings of the 
title film, THE LOST WEEKEND, and 
THE KILLERS by James Sedares and the 
New Zealand Symphony Orchestra, The 
tree scores, reconstructed by Patrick 
Russ (with the help of Jon Kull for KILL 
ERS) are Organized into sustained cohe 
‘sive suites, and.provide a fine overview 
‘of Rozsa's noir period, which also in- 
Sudos such films as BRUTE FORCE and 
DESERT FURY (both 1947), KISS THE 
BLOOD OFF MY HANDS (1948), ond 
MGM's atmospheric THE BRIBE (1949). 
‘The impressive 33.33 LOST WEEKEND 
suite utilizes the theremin, which adds a 
somewhat science-fiction ambiance to 
^s groundbreaking story ol 
me T UU 
hell. Rozsa's score for KILLERS, heard 
here in the briefest (11.18) suite of the 
trio, is probably best known for spawn- 
ing one of the most famous (and notori- 
оша) musical si of the fifties, the 
"dum-da-dum-dum^ motif "borrowed" 
{as the liner notes put it) from the KILL- 
ERS score to serve as part of the theme 
for TV's DRAGNET. Rozsa's motif, sig- 
nifying the killers in the score, is first 
heard and developed in the brief Main. 
Title, but survivors of the fifties (familiar. 
with such indelible parodies as Stan. 
Керегез “St, George and the Dragon 
fet") may have a tough time gettin 
through the Killers? with a Өтеді 


face. ser Walter 
mann, who composed the magical one 
Mom's 1955 


shot score for Charles Lau) 
THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER, did. 
compose the militant second section of 


GNET theme. It's reported that, 
after a lengthy legal battle that was 
settled out of court, he and Rozsa ulti- 
mately shared DRAGNET royalties.) 

My favorite score on the disc is the 
26.19 DOUBLE INDEMNITY (1944), pos- 
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Sibly the classic noir film of all ime (and 
again from the versatile Wilder.) This is 
rich, sophisticated Golden Age scoring 
at its near overripe peak, almost imbu: 

ng James Cain's sleazy and driven low 
lifes with some of the stature that Rich- 
ard Strauss lent Electra and Orestes. 
Hearing the imposing symphonics of 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY, one understands 
how Rozsa, with only a slight mode ad- 
justment, easily made the transition to 
the grandiose historical epics of the next 
decade. Still, my absolute favorite Rozsa 
Score (and recording) remains Ray Hein- 
dorf's definitive rerecording of SPELL- 
BOUND, the original LP on Warner Bros 
Records, and laler reissued on a now 
out-of-print Stanyan CD; Rozsa himself 
recorded this score on an early ARA 78 
rpm set 

The reliable team of score reconstruct- 
ionist John Morgan and conductor Will: 
iam Siromberg (who recently and suc 
cessfully took on the complete KING 
KONG) has also assembled another jour- 
асу into the black with FILM NOIR on 
RGA, Red Seal. This is an even more far 

Ing collection of forties noir, show. 

casing four composers: Max Steiner 
(1949% WHITE HEAT) , Franz Waxman 
1947s DARK PASSAGE, a score which 

‘Partially a reworking of his 1944 ТО 
HAVE AND HAVE NOT), Frederick 
Hollander, and Adolph Deutsch. The un- 
usual items here are by Hollander and, 
Desxtsth including the legendary THE 
MALTESE FALCON (1941). Deutsch 
(1597-1080) i bes known as an arrange 
jor some of MGM's finest musicals, 
among them SHOW BOAT (1951) and 
THE BAND WAGON (1953), but early in. 
his career the London-born musician 
also provided original scores for War- 
ners and MGM, among the latter IN- 
TRUDER IN THE DUST (1949), LITTLE 
WOMEN (1949), and TEA AND SYMPA- 
THY (1956). The five movement suite. 
from Deutsch’s THE MALTESE ЕЛІ. 
CON js compact and fairly low-key, with 
a distinctive scherzo-tike “Street Scene” 
сше as its second movement, It is some- 
what odd music, in a kind of soft Ger- 
man expressionist mode, but rather 
grows on you, while the eleven track 
ALI. THROUGH THE NIGHT (1942) is 
їп а lighter, more overtly melodic style, 
interlaced with mild moments of ag 


Won] suspense and a pop tune by Arthur. 
Schwartz. Both scores are fairly re- 
strained, and without the excesses one 
has come to expect from a Warner score. 
Hollander (1892-1976), who, like Wax- 
man, started out in German cinema and 
wrote many of Dietrich’s signature tunes 
lling In Love Again”) pro: 
score with touches of 
mysticism for Don Siegel's THE VER- 
DICT (1946), heard here in a brief three- 
ent suite. Both anthologies pro- 
vide fine and authentic replications of 
the lush studio-era symphonic sound in 
expansive stereo. 
One of Deutsch’s last assignments, 
SOME LIKE IT HOT (1959), has also 
been released as an expanded CD by Ry- 
koDisc. With its Prohibition Era settings, 
gangster framing sequences, and mood- 
ily luminous black and white cinematog- 
aphy, Wilder's risqué comedy is not 
without its period той overtones, nota- 
biy in its graphic depiction of the St. Val- 
entine's Day massacre. (Such films as 
SOME LIKE IT HOT and the steamy, in- 
sular 1951 A STREETCAR NAMED DE- 
SIRE illustrate how noir techniques and 
style crossed over into other genres.) But 
as with his MGM work, Deutsch’s contri- 
bution to HOT is mostly his adaptation 
of a score derived primarily from pop 
standards of the period, some breath- 
lessly performed by a voluptuously Mae 
Westian Marilyn Monroe. 


Casablanca Confidential 
A postscript to these fine antholo- 
gies, Imole also two noir-related com 
ete score releases, Varese Sarabande 
ins issued a "score only” CD of Jerry 
Goldsmith's effectively neo дой orches- 
tral music for L.A, CONFIDENTIAL. 
(There's a song album as well, with cuts 
by Chet Baker, Betty Hutton, Joni James, 
et al.) A kind of CHINATOWN updated 
to the fifties (and fifties noir updated to 
the permissive nineties), CONFIDEN- 
TIAL is gripping, wellseripied, and in- 
telligent, but mercifully (and perhaps 
deliberately) minus CHINATOWN s 
cynical existential edge, which might 
have been too much for nineties audi- 
ences, With Из use of a solitary rum 
solo piano, and expanded orchestra (or- 
chestration by veterans Arthur Morton, 
who did CHINATOWN, and Alexander 


Courage, late of MGM), CONFIDENT- 
TAUS music is excellent late Goldsmith, 
though you can’t help feeling he can 
probably do this kind of score in his 
and do it well, of course.) 
ily like the final cue, "The Vic 
s” which, however, while proving 
oldsmith still does this kind of thing 
better than anyone else around, seems to 
end too soon and indeed brings the en 
tire album (brief at 30.03) to an abrupt 
There are moments of haunting 
and sometimes epic lyricism in this 
Score, and echoes of the silvery CHINA- 
TOWN trumpet / piano love theme (and 
of several other musical moments from 
the Polanski film), but a good deal of 
L.A. CONFIDENTIAL alternates be 
tween agitated passages with a prepo 
derance of Bartokian percussion, and ex- 
pectantly sustained suspense cues, so 
musically this new s I probably 
appeal most to fans o 
agilato/ mysterioso modes. Getting back 
to sources, Rhino has also released th 
“first-ever” original soundtrack from the 
classic CASABLANCA, complete with 
Max Steiner's orchestral score, dialogue 
scenes, and source music cues. 


sleep by now 
Tespec 
to 


Murder Is My Beat and Beyond 
Leave it to the folks at Rhino to also 
give us no less than three great anthol 
fies that take the noir/ erime genre from 
фе forties into Ihe. fature, circa the 
early sixties. MURDER IS MY BEAT. 
CLASSIC FILM NOIR THEMES AND 
SCENES gives us both music and dia: 
logue celte sometimes more dialogue 
than music, Put what dialoguel from 
films ranging from THE LETTER (1940) 
and THE MALTESE FALCON to THE 
ASPHALT JUNGLE (1950) and MACAO 
) over a decade of key and cult 
Tn many cases, studios did not al- 
By Hagia hte A iem ышы 
а wera pect edu. eur а 
ыште» at the time, and thus we find 
Б some less renowned, rarely 
scored musicians among the majors on 
this entertaining disc. Kicking things off 
is Rossara ASPHALT JUNGLE Main 
Tiles ak of jay sterne brass 
Writing with an ending (hat suggests (2< 
much Rozsa of this period does) BEN 
TUR. After the brief Pit, the 3.13 track 


Stanwyck 


PAGE 50 LEFT: HIGH SIERRA (1941) was the stepping 
stone for Humphrey Bogart (pictured with Ida Lupino) to 
full-fledged stardom later that year in THE MALTESE 
FALCON, so much so that posters for FALCON featured 
art of Bogie from the earlier film. PAGE 50 RIGHT: 
MILDRED PIERCE (1945) revived Joan Crawford's career. 
and won her an Oscar. Even Arden lent sardonic support. 
LEFT: Vincent Price was the male beauty in distress oppo- 
site Gene Tierney in LAURA (1944). BELOW: Barbara 

one of filmdom's deadliest femme fatales in 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY (1944) 


is mostly a pastiche 
of dialogue from 
the film, including 
а few lines from 
that certain bre 
thy-voiced blond 
David Raksin is 
represented by his 
perennial LAURA 
(1944) theme, and by one of his finer but 
lesser-known works, FORCE OF EVIL. 
(1948), with "Bottom of the World,” a 
forward-looking cue that begins with an 
almost atonal sax solo, (The sax was an 
instrument that, given its sensual and at 
mospheric possibilities, oddly enough 
did not come into its own in Hollywood 
scoring until the fifties, when it became 
the virtual voice of sex and sensuality i 
countless scores.) A sudden mood 
change about 45 seconds in brings things 
to a lyrical and ultimately triumphant 
conclusion, which leaves one wanting to 
hear more of what the purely instrumen- 
tal (Le. no dialogue here) "Bottom of th 
World” cue suggests is a most excellent 

‚core. (I would also like to have heard 
Raksin's driving Main Title to Prem 
inger's 1945 FALLEN ANGEL among 
these tracks) 

More fascinating samples of lesser- 
known work includes Adolph Deutech's 
Rozsa-eque Main Title for Warners 
HIGH SIERRA (1941), MGM second. 
stringer George Bassman going for the 

chance with his sensuously lyrical 
itle for THE POSTMAN ALWAYS 
RINGS TWICE (1946, followed by some 
choice dialogue and a bit of source mu: 
sic), and British conductor Anthony Col 
lins providing an exotic change of pace 
with his prelude to Von Sternberg’s MA- 
CAO. However, most revelatory for this 
writer are the excerpts from the scores of 
RKO's Roy Webb, these sometimes don 
in tandem with fellow B-composer, Pa 
Sawtell. Their brief but stirringly lyrical 
Main Title for THE RACKET (1951) is 
little-known gem, as is their similar cue 
for BORN TO KILL (1947), which begins 
dramatically and moves into a strain 
brief but impassioned lyricism. The lyri 
val theme is briefly reprised under ens 
ing scenes, which include some of the 
most poetically audacious dialogue on 
the entire disc, fervidly deliver 


Lawrence Tierney and Claire Trevor, 
among others. Di 
for MURDER, MY SWEET (1944), heard 


under the quintessentially noir voiceover 
of Dick Powell. Both of these key tracks 
justify the sometimes annoying inclusio 
of spoken dialogue in musical albums, 
illustrating how seamlessly music inte 


locked with dialogue in the noir genre. 
Both the BORN TO KILL and MURDER 
MY SWEET tracks are like compact radio 
dramas, and vividly evoke the “rotten 
sweetness of corruption” that suffuses 
the best of the genre. 


Noir Nouveau, 

With the current trend for “lounge” 
music reviving interest in everyone from 
Esquivel to Martin 

Denny, it wos 
perhaps inevi 
{able that a new 
subgenre of ret 
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KING OF KINGS), to the landing of the 
Mayflower (1952's PLYMOUTH AD- 
VENTURE). The World According to 
Miklos even extended into the Atomic 
Age with THE WORLD, THE FLESH, 
AND THE DEVIL (1959), about the last 
few people on earth, who, finding them- 
selves alone in a deserted post-nuclear 
holocaust New York City, still manage to 
get into an old-fashioned romantic tri- 
angle and go slightly gun crazy. 

A new Koch CD, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY, showcases new recordings of the 
title film, THE LOST WEEKEND, and 
THE KILLERS by James Sedares and the 
New Zealand Symphony Orchestra. The 
three scores, reconstructed by Patrick 
Russ (with the help of Jon Kull for KILL- 
ERS) are Organized into sustained cohe- 
sive suites, andıprovide a fine overview 
of Rozsa's noir period, which also in- 
cludes such films as BRUTE FORCE and 
DESERT FURY (both 1947); KISS THE 
BLOOD OFF MY HANDS (1948), and 
MGM's atmospheric THE BRIBE (1949). 
The impressive 33.33 LOST WEEKEND 
suite utilizes the theremin, which adds a 
somewhat science-fiction ambiance to 
Billy Wilder's groundbreaking story of 
an alcoholic's relentless descent into 
hell. Rozsa's score for KILLERS, heard 
here in the briefest (11.18) suite of the 
trio, is probably best known for spaw 
ing one of the most famous (and noto: 
ous) musical signatures of the fifties, the 
"dum-da-dum-dum" motif “borrowed” 
(as the liner notes put it) from the KILL- 
ERS score to serve as part of the theme 
for TV's DRAGNET. Rozsa's motif, sig- 
nifying the killers in the score, is first. 
heard and developed in the brief Main 
Title, but survivors of the fifties (familiar 
with such indelible parodies as Stan 
Freberg's “St. George and the Dragon 
Net”) may have a tough time getting 
through “Exit the Killers” with a straight 
face. (DRAGNET composer Walter Schu- 
mann, who composed the magical one- 
ot score ш Charles Laughton’s 1955 
THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER, did 
compose the militant second section of 
the DRAGNET theme. It's reported that, 
after a lengthy legal battle that was 
settled out of court, he and Rozsa ulti- 
mately shared DRAGNET royalties.) 

My favorite score an the disc is the 
26.19 DOUBLE INDEMNITY (1944), pos- 
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sibly the classic noir film of all time (and 
again from the versatile Wilder.) This is 
rich, sophisticated Golden Age scoring 
at its near overripe peak, almost imbu- 
ing James Cain’s sleazy and driven low- 
lifes with some of the stature that Rich- 
ard Strauss lent Electra and Orestes. 
Hearing the imposing symphonics of 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY, one understands 
how Rozsa, with only a slight mode ad- 
justment, easily made the transition to 
the grandiose historical epics of the next 
decade. Still, my absolute favorite Rozsa 
score (and recording) remains Ray Hein: 
dorf's definitive rerecording of SPELL- 
BOUND, the original LP on Warner Bros. 
Records, and later reissued on a now 
out-of-print Stanyan CD; Rozsa himself 
recorded this score on an early ARA 78 
rpm set. 

The reliable team of score reconstruct- 
ionist John Morgan and conductor Will- 
iam Stromberg (who recently and suc- 
cessfully took on the complete KING 
KONG) has also assembled another jour- 
ney into the black with FILM NOIR on 
RCA, Red Seal. This is an even more far- 
ranging:collection of forties noir, show- 
casing four composers: Max Steiner 
(19495 WHITE HEAT), Franz Waxman 
(19475 DARK PASSAGE, a score which 
is partially a reworking of his 1944 TO 
HAVE AND HAVE NOT), Frederick 
Hollander, and Adolph Deutsch. The un- 
usual items here are by Hollander and 
Deutsch, including the legendary THE 
MALTESE FALCON (1941). Deutsch 
(1897-1980) is best known as an arcanger 
for some of MGM's finest musicals, 
among them SHOW BOAT (1951) and. 
THE BAND WAGON (1953), but early in 
his career the London-born musician 
also provided original scores for War- 
ners and MGM, among the latter IN- 
TRUDER IN THE DUST (1949), LITTLE 
WOMEN (1949), and TEA AND SYMPA- 
THY (1956). The five movement suite 
from Deutsch's THE MALTESE FAL- 
CON is compact and fairly low-key, with 
a distinctive scherzo-like “Street Scene” 
cue as its second movement. It is some- 
what odd music, in a kind of soft Ger- 
man expressionist mode, but rather 
grows on you, while the eleven track 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT (1942) is 
in a lighter, more overtly melodic style, 
interlaced with mild moments of agita- 


tion /suspense and a pop tune by Arthur 


Schwartz. Both scores are fairly re- 
strained, and without the excesscs One 
has come to expect from a Warner score. 
Hollander (1892-1976), who, like Wax- 
man, started out in German cinema and 
wrote many of Dietrich’s signature tunes 
(including “Falling In Love Again”) pro- 
vides a darker score with touches of 
icism for Don Siegel’s THE VER- 
DICT (1946), heard here in a brief three- 
movement suite. Both anthologies pro- 
vide fine and authentic replications of 
the lush studio-era symphonic sound in 
expansive stereo. 

One of Deutsch’s last assignments, 
SOME LIKE IT HOT (1959), has also 
been released as an expanded CD by Ry- 
koDisc. With its Prohibition Era settings, 
gangster framing sequences, and mood- 
ily luminous black and white cinematog- 
raphy, Wilder's risqué comedy is not 
without its period noir overtones, nota- 
bly in its graphic depiction of the St. Val- 
entine’s Day massacre. (Such films as 
SOME LIKE IT HOT and the steamy, in- 
sular 1951 A STREETCAR NAMED DE- 
SIRE illustrate how noir techniques and 
style crossed over into other genres.) But 
as with his MGM work, Deutsch’s contri- 
bution to HOT is mostly his adaptation 
of a score derived primarily from pop 
standards of the period, some breath- 
lessly performed by a voluptuously Mae 
Westian Marilyn Monroe. 


Casablanca Confidential 

As a postscript to these fine antholo- 
gies, I note also two noir-related com- 

lete score releases. Varese Sarabande 

as issued a “score only” CD of Jerry 
Goldsmith's effectively 120-1017 orches- 
tral music for L.A. CONFIDENTIAL. 
(There's a song album as well, with cuts 
by Chet Baker, Betty Hutton, Joni James, 
et al.) A kind of CHINATOWN updated 
to the fifties (and fifties noir updated to 
the permissive nineties), CONFIDEN- 
TIAL is gripping, well-scripted, and in- 
telligent, but mercifully (and perhaps 
deliberately) minus CHINATOWN’s 
cynical existential edge, which might 
have been too much for nineties audi- 
ences. With its use of a solitary trumpet, 
solo piano, and expanded orchestra (or- 
chestration by veterans Arthur Morton, 
who did CHINATOWN, and Alexander 


Stam 


PAGE 50 LEFT: HIGH SIERRA (1941) was the stepping 
stone for Humphrey Bogart (pictured with Ida Lupino) to 
full-fledged stardom later that year in THE MALTESE 
FALCON, so much so that posters for FALCON featured 
art of Bogie from the earlier film. PAGE 50 RIGHT: 
MILDRED PIERCE (1945) revived Joan Crawford's career 
and won her an Oscar. Even Arden lent sardonic support. 
LEFT: Vincent Price was the male beauty in distress oppo- 
site Gene Tierney in LAURA (1944). BELOW: Barbara 
ck as one of filmdom's deadliest femme fatales in 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY (1944) 


is mostly a pastiche 
of dialogue from 
the film, including 
a few lines from 


locked with dialogue in the noir genre. 
Both the BORN TO KILL and MURDER 
MY SWEET tracks are like compact radio 
dramas, and vividly evoke the “rotten 


Courage, late of MGM), CONFIDENT- 
TAL’s music is excellent late Goldsmith, 
though you can't help feeling he can 
probably do this kind of score in his 
sleep by now (and do it well, of course.) 
Tespecially like the final cue, "The Vic- 
tor,” which, however, while proving 
Goldsmith still does this kind of thing 
better than anyone else around, seems to 
end too soon and indeed brings the en- 
tire album (brief at 30.03) to an abrupt 
close, There are moments of haunting 
and sometimes epic lyricism in this 
score, and echoes of the silvery CHINA- 
TOWN trumpet/ piano love theme (and 
of several other musical moments from 
the Polanski film), but a good deal of 
L.A. CONFIDENTIAL alternates be- 
tween agitated passages with a prepon- 
derance of Bartokian percussion, and ex- 
pectantly sustained suspense cues, so 
musically this new score will probably 
appeal most to fans of Goldsmith in his 
agitato/ mysterioso modes. Getting back 
to sources, Rhino has also released the 
“first-ever” original soundtrack from the 
classic CASABLANCA, complete with 
Max Steiner's orchestral score, dialogue 
scenes, and source music cues. 


Murder I: Beatand Beyond 
Leave it to the folks at Rhino to also 
give us no less than three great antholo- 
gies that take the noir/ crime genre from 
the forties into the future, circa the 
early sixties. MURDER IS MY BEAT: 
CLASSIC FILM NOIR THEMES AND 
SCENES gives us both music and dia- 
logue scenes—somelimes more dialogue 
than music, but what dialogue!—from 
films ranging from THE LETTER (1940) 
and THE MALTESE FALCON to THÉ 
ASPHALT JUNGLE (1950) and MACAO 
(1952), over a decade of key and cult 
noir. In many cases, studios did not al- 
ways lavish their top-drawer composers 
on what were perceived as emphatically 
Bypictures at the time, and thus we find 
the Work of some less renowned, rarely 
recorded musicians among the majors on 
this entertaining disc. Kicking things off 
is Rozsa/s ASPHALT JUNGLE Main 
Title, a bit of jazzy modernistic brass 
writing with an ending that suggests (as 
much Rozsa of this period does) BEN 
HUR. After the brief Title, the 3.15 track 


that certain brea- 

thy-voiced blonde. 

David Raksin is 

represented by his 

perennial LAURA 
(1944) theme, and by one of his finer but 
lesser-known works, FORCE OF EVIL 
(1948), with “Bottom of the World,” a 
forward-looking, cue that begins with an 
almost atonal sax solo. (The sax was an 
instrument that, given its sensual and at- 
mospheric possibilities, oddly enough 
did not come into its own in Hollywood 
scoring until the fifties, when it became 
the virtual voice of sex and sensuality in 
countless scores.) A sudden mood 
change about 45 seconds in brings things 
to a lyrical and ultimately triumphant 
conclusion, which leaves one wanting to 
hear more of what the purely instrumen- 
tal (i.e., no dialogue here) "Bottom of the 
World” cue suggests is a most excellent 
score, (I would also like to have heard 
Raksin’s driving Main Title to Prem- 
inger's 1945 FALLEN ANGEL among 
these tracks). 

More fascinating samples of lesse: 
known work includes Adolph Deutsi 
Rozsa-eque Main Title for Warners’ 
HIGH SIERRA (1941), MGM second- 
stringer George Bassman going for the 
main chance with his sensuously lyrical 
Main Title for THE POSTMAN ALWAYS 
RINGS TWICE (1946, followed by some 
choice dialogue and a bit of source mu- 
sic), and British conductor Anthony Col 
lins providing an exotic change of pa 
with his prelude to Von Sternberg’s MA 
CAO. However, most revelatory for this 
writer are the excerpts from the scores of 
RKO's Roy Webb, these sometimes done 
in tandem with fellow B-composer, Paul 
Sawtell. Their brief but stirringly lyrical 
Main Title for THE RACKET (1951) is a 
little-known gem, as is their similar cue 
for BORN TO KILL (1947), which begins 
dramatically and moves into a strain of 
brief but impassioned lyricism. The lyri- 
cal theme is briefly reprised under ensu- 
ing scenes, which include some of the 
most poetically audacious dialogue on 
the entire disc, fervidly delivered by 
Lawrence Tierney and Claire Trevor, 
among others. Ditto for Webb's scoring 
for MURDER, MY SWEET (1944), heard 
under the quintessentially noir voiceover 
of Dick Powell. Both of these key tracks 
justify the sometimes annoying inclusion 
of spoken dialogue in musical albums, 
illustrating how seamlessly music inter- 


sweetness of corruption” that suffuses 
the best of the genre. 


Noir Nouveau 
With the current trend for “lounge” 
music reviving interest in everyone from 
Esquivel to Martin 
Denny, it was 
! perhaps inevi- 
table that a new 
subgenre of ret- 


ro-soundtrack would need to be e: 
humed. Ergo, we have CRIME JAZZ, in 
two volumes (“Music in the First and 
Second Degrees") from Rhino. Though 
the movement towards the Americaniza- 
tion of Hollywood scoring began prior to 
1950, several key fifties scores emphati- 
cally turned the tide away from the 
Euro-symphonic mode of the forties: 
Alex North’s A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE, Elmer Bernstein’s THE MAN 
WITH THE GOLDE (1956), and 
Henry Mancini's Or EVIL 
(1958). Prior to these scores, jazz had 
hovered around the edges of Hollywood 
scoring, though, of course, one of the 
unique characteristics of film music had 
always been its blending of classical 
and popular “feels” in a uniquely in- 
effable fusion. For example, Bronislau 
Kaper’s grandly symphonic score for 
MGM's GREEN DOLPHIN STREET 
(1947) resulted in one of the great jazz 
standards of the forties, the song "On 
Green Dolphin Street," so in many 
ways Hollywood always had it both 
ways, musically. Pop performers had 
always been key elements in the pre- 
television world of Hollywood films, 
but otherwise an authentic pop/jazz 
mode had been mostly ignored as an 
element in actual integrated under- 
scoring. 

With the fifties and such films as 
STREETCAR, TOUCH OF EVIL, and 
even BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY’S 
(1961), all this changed, and jazz (ev- 
entually pop in all its forms) became 
a key element in original Hollywood 
scoring. But, predictably, Hollywood 
soon felt it could not have too much 
of a good (or commercially lucrative) 
thing, and title tune mania, scores by 
unschooled pop hummers, and even- 


1955's THE ROSE TATTOO). Both are 
from North's dynamically engineered 
RCA Living Stereo jazz showcase, 
NORTH OF HOLLYWOOD. They're not 
from the original soundtracks, but they 
still evoke North’s uniquely torrid touch. 
(Tennessee Williams would no doubt be 
amused to discover he not only helped 
pioneer sexual permissiveness in theater 
and film, but crime jazz as well. Actually 
this is, let's face it, sex jazz.) 

Leith Stevens, best-known for his sleek 
orchestral scores for George Pal's space 
operas DESTINATION MOON (1950) 
and WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE (1951), 
is represented by an excerpt from an- 
other key jazz score, THE WILD ONE 


tually scores composed primarily of The mabe after them, but Tony Curtis and Jack 
previously recorded pop tracks (com- Lemmon manage to skirt the issue in Billy Wil- 


mencing with THE GRADUATE in der's hilarious SOME LIKE IT HOT (1959). 


1967) soon became the bane of many 
a Hollywood composer's existence. Still, 
in its early phase, jazz was a fresh trend, 
and fanned by TV and its various noir-in- 
spired detective / crime dramas, the era 
from 1950 to 1965 contains some of the 
most appealing examples of this new 
Hollywood sound. 

Rhino’s CRIME JAZZ volumes take up 
where the mostly orchestral MURDER IS 
MY BEAT disc left off, while continuing 
to plumb the depths with a heady mix of 
the classic and the esoteric (including 
tracks from TV and LP). Miklos Rozsa’s 
ASPHALT JUNGLE Title, heard again 
here sans dialogue—these CRIME JAZZ 
discs are strictly “music only” affairs— 
provides a point of departure for the 
new Hollywood. Key tracks include 
Elmer Bernstein’s “Frankie Machine,” 
from his groundbreaking original sound- 
track to THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN 
ARM, the prime example of a jazz based 
and commercially hot movie theme prior 
to Mancini’s TV PETER GUNN. Two 
other cues also in a semi-traditional big 
band mode are from another master of 
lust set to music, Alex North's steamy 
“French Quarter” (from A STREETCAR 


NAMED DESIRE) and “Floozy” (from 
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(1954), performed here by Shorty Rogers. 
Stevens is also heard in a cut from one of 
the most exploitably titled soundtracks 
on record, Colpix's MUSIC FOR THE 
WILDEST PARTY EVER FILMED: THE 
INTERNS! The great Mancini shows up 
with his own recordings (TOUCH OF 
EVIL, 1966's ARABESQUE, and televis- 
ion's MR. LUCKY) and in covers from 
Quincy Jones (PETER GUNN) and Kai 
Winding (1962's EXPERIMENT IN TER- 
ROR). Winding was one of several jazz 
musicians of the era who successfully 
crossed-over into Top Ten territory with 
his bitchin’ surfer version of “More,” the 
theme from the 1963 Italian—to borrow 
a phrase from the late, great Ben Б 
ley—"shockumentary," MONDO CANE 
(1963). 

One of my personal favorites among 
the old new masters heard here is Ken- 
yon Hopkins. Hopkins was a disciple of 
the dualistic sensitive/sleaze school of 
Alex North, and like North broke into 
the Hollywood mainstream with two 
Tennessee Williams scores, BABY DOLL 
(1956) and THE FUGITIVE KIND (1959). 
Hopkins also scored Robert Rossen's 
LILITH (1964), one of Jean Seberg's 


est American roles, and one of Pat 
Boone's rare excursions into cinematic 
vice, THE YELLOW CANARY (1963). 
(This even before his heavy metal al- 
bum!) Composer/arranger Hopkins 
(who also recorded a concept horror al- 
bum, NIGHTMARE!, for MGM Records) 
is represented here by a track from the 
rare Kapp original soundtrack to Ros- 
sen's THE HUSTLER (1961). Opening 
with a moody English horn solo, “Con- 
tract With Depravity” is one of the more 
atmospheric tracks among the retro-riffs 
of CRIME JAZZ Volume One, and one of 
the few examples of the distinctive or- 
chestral/jazz fusion style of the era 
Though a secondary presence in the 
Hollywood of this period, Hopkins 
merged the tender and the tawdry 
with a personal touch, and I'd enjoy 
hearing more of his work, especially 
his seductively sensual BABY DOLL, 
on CD. 

Rhino also includes a cue from an- 
other relatively unknown score ripe 
for rediscovery, MICKEY ONE 
(1965), Arthur Penn's cult classic 
about a confused and put-upon 
nightclub comedian (Warren Beatty) 
who runs amok in his attempt to 
forge a new life. Composed by ar- 
ranging genius Eddie Sauter (of the 
famous Sauter-Finegan Orchestra, 
the uniquely innovational group 
from the end of the big band era), 
MICKEY ONE is one of the most au- 
thentically improvisational film 
scores of all time. Soloist Stan Getz’s 
free-floating sax improvs on Sauter's 
original charts aptly mirror the liber- 
ated style of Penn’s distinctive trans- 
lation of film noir into the Nouvelle 
Vague's free-wheeling, Euro-style. 


Rhino Retro Rules 

From tracks such as "Daddy Long 
Legs," a cue from PRIVATE HELL 36 
(1954) to "Toss Me A Scalpel,” Rhi- 
no's CRIME JAZZ series blasts off for 
points even more unknown (or at least 
scarce since the great days of stereo LPs 
for $1.29 in the remainder bins of Wool- 
worth's and Sears). MAN WITH THE 
GOLDEN ARM becomes almost neo 
classic as we cruise on into the outer lim- 
its of spaced-out big bands and electri- 
fied jazz combos. Yes, Rhino has tri- 
umphed again, but then what else 
would you expect from a label insight- 
ful enough to give you the original Five 
Blobs single of “The Blob" on CD (on 
ELVIRA PRESENTS HAUNTED HITS 
from 1988). Both volumes of CRIME 
JAZZ provide plenty to haunt you all 
over again: rare original soundtrack 
cuts, television themes from shows 
about private eyes with cool names like 
Johnny Staccato, and LP tracks from 
Such great Living Stereo albums as 
DOUBLE IMPACT. 

Spacy and techno-retro as it all now 
seems (and is), this is nonetheless the 
culmination of decades of mainstream 
American pop. The period encapsulated 
here was the ebullient, swinging climax 


Continued on page 70 


Our Man on Baker Street 


by David Stuart Davies 


nd now, dear reader, in the conclu- 
A sion of our Ian Richardson inter- 
view, we come to the mystery of the two 
Watsons. It always seemed strange to 
me that, after spending a great deal of 
money setting up a series of six Sherlock 
Holmes films, the producer Sy Wein- 
traub changed the Watson, David Hea- 
ly, he used in the first movie (198276 
THE SIGN OF FOUR) and replaced him 
with another actor, Donald Churchill, for 
THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
(produced the same year). It is even 
stranger when one considers that Healy 
gave a pleasing, sympathetic perfor- 
mance and was the very image of the 
bluff doctor, while Churchill presented 
an overblown, crass, and crude carica- 
ture of Holmes’ companion. Like the 
Great Detective himself, Ian Richardson 
solved the mystery for me: 

“We were all very happy with David's 
performance, but he was contracted to 
the National Theatre to play Nicely 
Nicely Johnson in their production of 
GUYS AND DOLLS. Now if we’d made 
THE HOUND at Shepperton, as we did 
with THE SIGN, this would have been 
all right. A schedule could have been 
arranged for him to film during, the day 
while allowing him to get to the theater 
at night. However, we filmed most of 
THE HOUND on Dartmoor! Sy Wein- 
traub was unsympathetic to David's 
dilemma and got rid of him and put 
Donald Churchill in his place. And he 


gave sucha... well, Watson is not a 
silly ass and that’s what we got with 
Churchill.” 

T observed that one could really be- 
lieve in the friendship between Holmes 
and Watson when Healy partnered Rich- 
ardson’s Sherlock. Richardson nodded 
vigorously: 

“This is an insight into theater and 
acting. When I was really rather impor- 
tant—there's no other modest way of 
putting it—at the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, David Healy joined us in a 
very minor way as understudy to Brew- 
ster Mason as Falstaff. (I was playing 
Ford. It was one of my most popular 
stage presentations at the RSC.) One day, 
Brewster Mason was off and David had 
to play. Now, some of Falstaff's biggest 
scenes are with Ford and I had to coast 
him through by putting him into spot- 
lights, moving him around the stage 
into the right position and so on, helping 
him to get through it. The point of me 
telling you this story is that from then on 
he hero-worshipped me. The sun shone 
from my nether regions as far as he 
was concerned. And he brought this 
hero worship thing, still extent all these 
years later, with him to the studio when 
he was playing Watson. So when he 
looked at me as Holmes, he looked at 
me in a very special way; whereas Don- 
ald Churchill couldn’t have given a 
damn and was doing it because it was 
just another job. Churchill was too com- 


Ian Richardson found David Healy to be the superior of his Watsons (the other 
was Donald Churchill) in his two Sherlock Holmes adventures. 


a жы 


mon. Watson is a man of letters as well 
as a physician and would not have come 
vut with some of the South London ex- 
pressions he did.” 

At this point, lan Richardson gave an 
eloquent curl of the lip and a wide stare 
from his startling blue eyes. There was a 
moment's pause, one taken, it seemed 
to me, for the actor to reflect on what 
he had just said. Then his somewhat 
stern expression gave way to a smile and 
a laugh. 

"There were quite a few laughs on the 
set of THE HOUND. [He laughs again 
as if to underscore this observation.] I 
remember the director Douglas Hickock 
had to be stopped from having blood 
coming out of the mouth of the gar- 
goyles on the Hall. [More laughter.] I 
said, ‘Dougie, why do you want this 
blood gushing out of the gargoyles?’ 
And he said, ‘Well, it adds a touch of 
the grotesque.’ It’s also totally unbeliev- 
able, of course. He was persuaded to 
drop the idea. One of the bits I liked 
best in this movie is when I was dis- 
guised as a gypsy. I have a tale to tell 
you about that 

It was extremely bad weather out on 
Dartmoor and it was the first time I got 
into the gypsy outfit. Nobody except 
the makeup man and the director had 
seen me in this guise. I was sitting in my 
caravan waiting to be summoned. The 
rain was lashing at the windows and 
the caravan rocked with the wind. And I 
wondered if there was anywhere I could 
get a cup of tea. So I stepped outside. 
Just beside my caravan in the car park 
was this minibus full of the gypsy ex- 
tras—the supporting artistes—all wait- 
ing to be bussed up to the location. With 
them was an assistant who, of course, 
had not seen me before in my new 
makeup and gypsy outfit. On seeing 
me, he cried out, “Еге! You! Get in this 
effing bus! We've been bleeding-well 
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Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson (Ian Richardson and David Healy) scour 
London for the murderous Jonathan Small in THE SIGN OF FOUR (1983). 


waiting for you!’ Now, because I've 
spent years as an actor with the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, where you're 
not allowed to be starry or self-impor- 
tant and you're part of an ensemble, I 
humbly began walking towards this 
minibus. As it happened, another assis- 
tant who was nearby and had seen me 
emerge from my caravan rushed for- 
ward: 'Don't talk to our star like that! 
This is Mr. Richardson! He's Sherlock 
Holmes, for Christ's sake!’ The other 
man who shouted at me, fell on his 
knees into a puddle of water and said, 
‘Oh, forgive me, guv. Forgive me.” 

As I reported in the last issue, the 
Richardson Holmes series foundered 


because of a legal wrangle with Granada 
Television and the Conan Doyle estate 
and no further films were made after 
THE HOUND, However, Richardson 
told me there was a script written for 
the third. “It was called THE NAPO- 
LEON OF CRIME and featured Mori- 
arty. I remember it began with a public 
hanging and I said to Chuck Pogue that 
public hangings no longer existed in 
Holmes’ time, but he simply wouldn't 
listen. ‘Who will know, who will notice?’ 
seemed to be his motto. Anyhow, the 
thing wasn’t made.” 

But the thing was made. The third, 
unfilmed entry in the Richardson se- 
ries was reworked by the writer Charles 


Pogue and filmed in 1989 under the title 
THE HANDS OF A MURDERER (later 
retitled SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE 
PRINCE OF CRIME), with Edward 
Woodward as the chubbiest, tubbiest 
Sherlock Holmes on record. 

The character of the Great Detective 
came back into Ian Richardson’s life for 
a fleeting moment in 1986. “Peter Cush- 
ing was embarking on a series of films 
as an elderly Holmes, with John Mills as 
Dr. Watson: He'd done THE MASKS OF 
DEATH [a TV movie for Tyburn] and 
then he became too ill to do the second 
one, THE ABBOT'S CRY, and so they got 
in touch with me: would 1 take the 
part? I said yes, I'll do it if Sir John Mills 
is prepared to go very much down- 
market compared with the great Peter 
Cushing. Sir John said he was delighted 
and he'd love to do it. But sadly, it never 
happened. But you know, when Peter— 
such a sweet man—heard I was going to 
take over, he invited my wife and I to his 
house in Whitstable. We had a wonder- 
ful lunch. He was so nice and then we 
began sending each other Christmas 
cards and he would send me little notes 
when he saw me on television. He told 
me that when he played Holmes he abso- 
lutely hated smoking the pipe: it made 
him sick. Гат so glad he got his OBE be- 
fore he left us." 

As I collected my gear ready to leave, 
conscious that curtain time was grow- 


A Scandal in Bohemia 
The Dancing Men 
The Naval Treaty 
The Solitary Cyclist 
The Crooked Man 
The Speckled Band 
The Blue Carbuncle 


The Resident Patient 
The Red-Headed League 
The Final Problem 
Wisteria Lodge 


Jeremy Bren! 


Now you can own the entire Granada 
series of Sherlock Holmes mysteries on 
video, complete and uncut! 


The Last Vampyre (Two Hours) 
The Empty House 

The Abbey Grange 

The Musgrave Ritual 

The Second Stain 

The Man With the Twisted Lip 
The Priory School 


The Copper Beeches The Six Napoleons 
The Greek Interpreter The Devil’s Foot 
The Norwood Builder Silver Blaze 


The Sign of Four (two Hours) 
The Bruce-Partin, 
The Problem of 

The Boscombe Valley Mystery 


ton Plans 


or Bridge 


Lady Frances Carfax 
The Illustrious Client 
Shoscombe Old Place 
The Creeping Man 
The Dying Detective 
The Golden Pince-Nez 
The Red Circle 


The Master Blackmailer (Two Hours) 
The Hound of the Baskervilles 

(Two Hours) 

The Eligible Bachelor (Two Hours) 
The Three Gables 
The Mazarin Stone 
The Cardboard Box 


Only $19.95 each! 


Send check or money order to Scarlet Street Video, 
P.O. Box 604, Glen Rock, NJ 07452. VHS only. Ship- 
ping in continental U.S.A.—$4 first tape, 52 each 
additional tape. Canada: $8 first tape, $4 each addi- 
tional tape. Foreign: insured surface (for airmail, 
double rates) $11 first tape, $5 each additional tape. 
Scarlet Street ships via UPS and orders must have 
street address. NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 
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YOUR 


SUPER SOURCE 


video 


TROPIC TWILIGHT COMPANY 


EXPLOITATION 
SPAGHETTIS / SPIES 
SWORD AND SANDAL. 


FOR A GIANT DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG SEND $3 TO 
TROPIC TWILIGHT COMPANY 
1142 AUAHI ST. SUITE 3203 
HONOLULU, HI 96814 


; THOUSANDS OF TITLES!!! 


CLASSIC SPECIALTIES 


Presents - Imported from Australia! 


‘KEL RICHARDS’ INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SHERLOCK HOLMES’ TALES OF TERROR! 


SHERLOCK “HOLMES AND THE CURSE OF THE THARAOHS 
Egyptologist Soames Coffin lies dying in his dark, 
old Scottish mansion. He believes that the Pharaohs’ 
ancient magic will bring him back to life. Soon, The 
Walking Dead is stalking among the living! Only 
опе man can rescue the kidnapped Laura Coffin and 
locate The Eye of Osiris to stop the creeping death 
from the tomb - that man is Sherlock Holmes! 


| "HE CURS OF THE aS Price US$ 7.95 

SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE VAMPIRE SERPENT 
Yet another body is found drained of every last 
drop of blood! Inspector Lestrade of Scotland Yard 
is baffled. Only Sherlock Holmes - the world's 
greatest detective - can solve the mystery of the 
bloodless corpses and save London! But, before he 
can intervene, Holmes, himself, is attacked by the 
vampire creature and lies close to death! 


Price US$ 7.95 


Order books by name. Make checks payable, and send to: Classic 
Specialties, P. O. Box 19058, Cincinnati OH 45219. Please add 
53.50 for Priority Mail delivery of one book; $.50 each additional. 
Free catalog with every order. VISA/MC welcomed (signature/expiry required). 
Ph: $13 281 4757; Fax 513 281 5797; Visit hitp://www.sherlock-holmes.com 


ing ever nearer, I wondered if there was 
any chance of Ian Richardson playing 
Sherlock Holmes again. “It’s funny you 
should say that, but about 20 years ago 
the script for a stage play by Charles Mar- 
owitz landed on my desk: SHERLOCK'S 
LAST CASE. It's about Watson growing so 
bored with his supercilious companion 
that he determines to kill him. Well, at the 
time I thought I was too young for the part 
as presented in the play. Now the film has 
come back as a possible film treatment. 
And they’re wondering if David Jason 
would play Watson with myself as 
Holmes. The two of us were in a thing 
called PORTERHOUSE BLUE—I played 
the master of the college and he played the 
porter—and they thought it would be 
good to pair us up again and do this as a 
film, maybe as a cinema film. But it’s only 
vague as yet. However, if they don’t hurry 
up I shail be too old to play the part!” 
Here he threw back his head and let rip 
with a guffaw that echoed around the lofty 
dressing room. 

1 left Тап Richardson still contemplating 
the idea that he may be too old to play 
Holmes by the time the film gets off the 
ground. He was still chuckling at it as 1 as- 
cended the stairs that led from his dress: 
ing room out into the crowded Strand 
again, not very far from Simpson’ 
Holmes and Watson dined on occasion. I 


G 
where ашта ound of Hell makes short work of Sir Hugo Baskerville (Nicholas Clay) 
in THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES (1983). The telling of the legend 


hope Ian Richardson is able to have an- was superb, rivaled only by the 1959 Hammer film, but the Sy Weintraub pro- 
other crack at old Sherlock. With the right duction suffered from a poor Watson and some completely unnecessary addi- 


script and the right cast, it could be a vey 


tions to the original story by scenarist Charles Pogue. 


memorable performance indeed. 
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Dark Passages: The World of ‘Film Noir 


140) orld War II changed everything. After Intro by Jerry Renshaw 


the incredibly difficult years of the 
Depression, the horrors of the war Contributions b John Е Black 
in Europe and Japan set the coun- yi 2 
try in a different direction for- Michael Brunas 
ever; Americans learned ex- Ken Hanke 
actly how horribly humans 
can treat each other, while Brooke Perry 


also learning the truest Jerry Renshaw 
meanings of resolve and 


strength. A tone of uncer- E Michael Spampinato 
tainty and disillusioned Richard Valley 
cynicism tempered the re- * 

lief and optimism that 

came with the end of the 

war. By the late forties, Joe 

McCarthy would wave his 

sheet of “card-carrying 

Communists" and in- 

troduced anti-Com- 

munist paranoia into 


t h e fabric 

of society. The 

United States was sud- 
denly the most power- 

ful country on earth, 

and was a nation 

plagued by growing 

pains; Hollywood re- 

flected these changes 

in consciousness as a N 
new sort of movie began 

to evolve. Informed by the 
traditions of thirties gangster 
and social-consciousness films 
(as well as the American hard- 
boiled school of detective fiction 
by such writers as Chandler, 
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Cain, Hammett, Woolrich, and McCoy), these movies began 
to expand on the traditional crime genre and blur the black- 
and-white morality of those conventions. 

The war saw many directors, cinematographers, art di- 
rectors, and actors fleeing Germany as intellectuals came 
under attack by the Nazi regime and 
the UFA studios were taken over by 
Hitler's propaganda machine. They 
brought wit them the expressionis- 
tic style of earlier German film and 
infused their Hollywood work with 
it; the new films from such directors | 
as Edward Dmytryk, Fritz Lang, 
and Robert Siodmak featured a 
heavy interplay of light and shadow 
that heightened the gloomy frame of 
mind that went with the stories 
(while simultaneously harkening | 
back to such European classics as 
1919’s THE CABINET OF DR. CALI- 
GARI, 1922’s DR. MABUSE, and 
1931's M). Cinematographers such 
as Hungarian-born John Alton, Karl 
Freund, and George Diskant under- 
stood perfectly the intentions of 
their directors and helped them re- 
define film language with their 
lighting, camera angles, and editing. 
Its most extreme stylistic examples 
found rooms divided by jagged, an- 
gular patterns of light , oblique sha- 
dows splintering the frame, grimy 
city streets and alleys slick wit! 
fresh rain that never seems to wash 
away the fatalistic urban milieu. By 
1946, the emerging French schools 
of film criticism had studied the 
new sort of film from the U.S.A. and 
given it a name: film noir. 

Every 10 years or so, noir under- 
goes a resurgence in interest and a 
reexamination, with films as varied 
and diverse as BLOOD SIMPLE 
(1984), THE GRIFTERS (1990), 

SEVEN (1995), the remade KISS OF 
DEATH (1995), L.A. CONFIDEN- 
TIAL (1997), and even BLADE 
RUNNER (1982) being dubbed 
“modern day noir”"—a tortured no- 
tion, since to purists the ideas of 
color film and noir are mutually ex- 
clusive. Such comparisons come 
about, though, because noir has al- 
ways been a fairly unwieldy term; 
even during the forties and fifties, 
films from other genres bore the sty- 
listic and thematic earmarks of noir 
due to its popularity. The fatalism, 
moral ambiguity, and constantly 
shifting surface reality of noir crime 
films found its way into the occasional Western and other 
films. 

As far as definitions go, noir is almost more of a mood 
and atmosphere than a style or genre. The great part of that 
phenomenon for film buffs and students, though, is that 
since it was such a popular and predominant visual style, 
the film vaults swell with titles of noirish films from the pe- 
riod, from such high-budget, high-profile work as THE 
KILLERS (1946), OUT OF THE PAST (1947), and DETEC- 
TIVE STORY (1951) to more obscure, low-budget B quickies 
such as Anthony Mann's excellent T-MEN (1947), RAIL- 
ROADED (1947), HE WALKED BY NIGHT (1948), RAW 
DEAL (1948), PORT OF NEW YORK (1949), and AR- 


WARGARET LINDSAY 
-— ROSALIND IVAN 
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MORED CAR ROBBERY (1950). Considering the shoestring 
budgets and tight shooting schedules they were con- 
strained with, many of the cheapies featured amazing sty- 
listic flourishes, as well as strong stories and performances 
by such actors as John Ireland, Dennis O'Keefe, and 
Wallace Ford, all of whom definitely 
fell into the B category. Unfortu- 
nately, modern audiences may 
never get to see many of those more 
obscure titles, as they stay in the 
vaults, never released on video. 

Films from the earlier part of 
the noir period drew heavily from 
the hard-boiled school of detective 
fiction and were often film adapta- 
tions of novels—THE MALTESE 
FALCON (1941), based on the 1930 
Dashiell Hammett novel; THE 
GLASS KEY (1942), based on the 
1931 Hammett novel; DOUBLE IN- 
| DEMNITY (1944), based on the 

1943 James Cain novelette; MUR- 
DER, MY SWEET (1944), based on 
Chandler's Farewell My Lovely 
(1940, and filmed under that title 
in 1975); THE BIG SLEEP (1946), 
based on the 1939 Raymond Chan- 
dler novel. World-weary gumshoes 
clamped their fedoras on their 
heads, unzaveled mysteries, wield- 
ed automatics, and dealt with 
treacherous dames. The lone-wolf 
traditions of detective fiction were 

| well suited to classier directors such 
as Michael Curtiz, Howard Hawks, 
and Tay Garnett, as well as such es- 
tablished stars as Bogart, Bacall, 
Ladd, and Lake; films from that pe- 

| riod also relied more heavily on talk 
than action, but nonetheless started 
to establish a stylistic and thematic 
groundwork for the films that 
would follow. 

The postwar period found noir 
moving in a more neurotic and cyni- 
cal direction; themes often dealt 
with urban corruption, police proce- 
dural quasi-documentary stories, 
the troubles of the returning war 
veteran, and the beginnings of psy- 
chosexual overtones. CALL NORTH- 

| SIDE 777 (1948), NIGHT AND THE 

| CITY (1950), and UNION STATION 

(1950) featured an interesting com 

bination of police-procedural real- 

| ism and highly stylized set design 

and camera work by such directors 

as Jules Dassin, Rudolph Maté, and 

| Henry Hathaway. THE KILLERS 

= and GUN CRAZY (1949) explored 

the despair and sexual tension that would point the direc- 

tion that noir would take in the next few years. Under the 

weight of 10 years of desperation and introspective gloom, 
the noir poo seemed to come a little unglued. 

By the fifties, noir would take a decidedly more violent 
and sociologically aware turn with directors Nicholas Ray, 
Don Siegel, and Stanley Kubrick coming into their own. 
Billy Wilder's incredibly dark ACE IN THE HOLE (1951) 
plumbed the depths of cynicism as reporter Kirk Douglas 
manipulates a news story for his own ends, which leads to 
a man's death. In Rudolph Maté's D.O.A. (1950), fifties 
everyman Edmond O’Brien plays out the ultimate fatalistic 
endgame as he spends his dying hours tracking down the 
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man who killed him. Robert Aldrich’s KISS ME DEADLY 
(1955) finds Ralph Meeker playing Mike Hammer as a sa- 
distic neo-Fascist Neanderthal thug who bitch-slaps any- 
one who dares stand in his way and takes the concept of 
the antihero to a truly despicable level. Late-period direc 
tors Phil Karlson, Siegel, Kubrick, and Sam Fuller intro- 
uced more violence into their films and gradually began to 
infüse.ihe crime film with a cooler, more detached look that 
‘Would Poin: the way to such fifties TV shows as RICHARD. 
DIAMOND) HIGHWAY PATROL, M SQUAD, and DRAG: 
МЕТ, as well as sixtics-style crime films such as POINT 
BLANK (1967). 
Ihe noir period was wildly creative, as well as being an 
excellent example of art гейесїїй life and Hollywood hold. 
gà mirror up to American society: Many of the films of 
the period have held up admirably over the years and are 
still very entertaining to watch , as well as having left a lin- 
gering resonance on movies to follow. The stylized land 
Scape of noir can be summed up with a quote from 
Raymond Chandler: “It is not a very fragrant world, but is 
the world you live in, and certain writers with tough minds 
and a cool spirit of detachment can make very interesting, 
patterns out of it” 
Here are some dark, rain-swept looks at a few re- 
spected films that are representative of Ihe various periods 
in the development of noir. 


THE BIG SLEEP (1946) 
One of the established classics of noir, Ho 


rd Hawks‘ THE 
BIG SLEEP is also one of the most impossibly convoluted 


and confusing films of its genre. Even many of those in- 
volved admitted to not knowing what the film was all 
about. Why? Quite simply, the idea of filming Raymond 
Chandler's novel (arguably his best) was close to insane in 
1946. The plot, circuitous enough in the book, deals with 
pornography, drugs (both are touched on, but the drug 
angle consists of Hamphrey Bogart suspiciously sniffing a 
glass and the pornography is limited to a photo session that 
Тоок about as wild as the cheesecake of the era, to which 
most movie actresses were subjected), homosexuality, nym- 
phomania, and other decidedly code objectionable material, 
most of which were simply written out of the film. 
(Strangely, although the homosexual angle of the story was 
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jettisoned, the film did manage to Include а camie sequence 
in which Bogart masquerades as a very swishy FOR lle 
tor. Presumably, it was okay to touch on this topic for a 
laugh, but not okay to address it in any serious capacity.) 
In place of the more censorable aspects of the novel, 
Hawks and writers William Faulkner, Leigh Brackett, and 
Jules Furthman concentrated on the onscreen chemistry of 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall, creating a more sexualized ver 
sion of the typical Hawksian male/female relationship he 
specialized in since TWENTIETH CENTURY (1934), 
Quite the strangest aspect of the film, though, was the 
decision to jettison the trademark Philip Marlowe narra- 
tion. Surely, this was a move that only served to make the 
already impossible storyline just that much more diff 
follow. In this respect, THE BIG SLEEP, as an evoc 
of Chandler, seems even more experimental than Robert 
Montgomery’s LADY IN THE LAKE (1946) with its all 
jective camera treatment! Ironically, though, the film man- 
ages to capture some of the flavor of Chandler—more so 
than Michael Winner's 1978 version (a film that did have 
the distinction of once being cited as Jimmy Carter's favor 
ite movie), which preserved all of the plot and the n. 
tion, but lostithe atmosphere by updating the story ап, 
fing it in England, 
Ken Hanke 


LAURA 944) 

During the preproduction of LAURA, it wa: 
Darryl F, Zanuck and Rouben Mamouliün, the 
director did't gel along. Zanuck especially diag over 
the casting of Clifton Webb as the devious, megalomaniac 
columnist Waldo Lydecker. Mamoulian stood his ground. 
The result: Webb was in, Mamoulian was out, replaced by. 
Otto Prominger (with whom Zanuck also didit get along 

during production). Dana Andrews, Gene Tierney, an 
Vincent Price notwithstanding, Webb was arguably the Best 
creative decision made about the film. His portrayal is deli- 
Sous, displaying a depth that would have suffered easily in. 
the hands of anyone else. 

When sve first meet Lydecker, the associations made 
with French Revolutionist Jean-Paul Marat are nat only ob- 
vious, they fit all too perfectly. As Marat would sit in his 
bathtub penning revolt-inciting pamphlets for the popu- 


Webb uses definitive character business again in the Тһе film's most inno- 
hback sequence where he first encounters Laura F 

in a restaurant, During the conversation, Lydecker is ered into the clutches 

clearly occupied with his meal. He breaks off a piece of of her i 

bread and butters it, he adjusts his silverware, he removes a 

om his plate with just a wince of irritation. As 

Webb's business turns a potentially flat dialogue ex 

change into a vibrant scene by demonstrating that Ly 

decker's table manners are as meticulous and premeditated 

as the newspaper column he writes. 

One final bit worth mentioning comes when Lydeckes 
at the ad agency where Laura works, to apologize 
for the restaurant incident. As he enters the office, he no- 
tices a teenage boy sitting at a desk, To get the boy's atten 
tion, Lydecker lays the ornate walking stick he brandishe: 
on the boy's shoulder as he speaks to him. Webb's clever 


PAGE 58 LEFT: Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall re- 
teamed for Howard Hawks’ THE BIG SLEEP (1946). It 
was claimed that even the director couldn't figure out 
who had committed one of the murders. PAGE 58 RIGHT: 
Two of the blondest and shortest stars in Hollywood met 
for the first time in THIS GUN FOR HIRE (1942): Alan 
Ladd and Veronica Lake. LEFT: Dana Andrews and 
Clifton Webb were the men in the life of Gene Tierney ав 
LAURA (1944). BELOW: John Garfield and Lana Turner 
burned up the screen in THE POSTMAN ALWAYS 
RINGS TWICE (1946), 


CHINATOWN (1974) 
Scholars have opined that the film noir tradition, which. 
reached its zenith in the late forties, was nurtured by a mal- 
aise which crept into the American psyche as the second. 
World War was winding down. Roman Polanski's CHINA- 
TOWN (1974) was a comparatively later production to be 
set in the Los Angeles of the late thirties, Polanski aug- 
mented Robert Towne's screenplay, employing the period 
milieu to provide an ironic "modern" distillation of the 
growing distrust of traditional institutions. 

Jack Nicholson portrays Jake Gittes, a private matrimo- 
nial detective who had previously served as a patrolman in. 
the Chinatown district, He resigned from the force upon 
realizing that he wasn’t supposed to actively abate criminal 
activity—so long as it was confined to that neighborhood. 

Jake is a bulldog, He faithfully plods along doing his 
best, but without always comprehending the whole picture. 

rent assignment puts him on the trail af Hollis 


lace, so too does Waldo Lydecker attack the social elements — Mulwray (Darrell Zwerling), an L.A. water commissioner, 
of his own civilization from a semiaquatic environment. Јаке soon discovers that the man had uncovered a plot to 
Here, Webb presents Lydecker as the apex of the social divert water during a manufactured drought in the 
‘ene, the epitome of elitism, and a verbal scorpion whose Fernando Valley. The perpetrators are wealthy real estate 
ing wit cartel 
Webb's physical manner O ии 
Notice the bits of character business later in this scene, as farm owners. 
Webb dresses himself while conversing with Dana An- Jake eventually 
drews. Everything he does (knotting his tie, folding his solves his case, bub al 
pocket kerchief , snapping the flowers stem for his lapel) is Ihe cost of everything 


speculators maneuvering lo empower the city of Los Ange- 


d with the lines and brilliantly executed. in which he believes 


cent victim is deliv 


estuous fa 


use of the prop says more about Lyd у single 
line of dialogue he utters here; In this one small movement 
arm, he is clearly established as the superior focu: 
attention in the scene 
While many articles and books have rightfully prai 
Clifton Webb's performance in LAURA, very few have ever 
discussed the unique personal mannerisms he invested 
in making Lydecker such a vibrant and memorable charac 


character establishes his existence, but the bi 


s of business create a sense of depth for both the 


he actor. Perhaps if Preminger had gotten 


Webb 10 lay his walking stick upon Darryl Zanuck, the 
production process would have been a bit easier for every 
оле involved. 


—Brooke Perry 


man who killed him. Robert Aldrich's KISS ME DEADLY 
(1955) finds Ralph Meeker playing Mike Hammer as a sa- 
distic neo-Fascist Neanderthal thug who bitch-slaps any- 
one who dares stand in his way and takes the concept of 
the antihero to a truly despicable level. Late-period direc- 
tors Phil Karlson, Siegel, Kubrick, and Sam Fuller intro- 
duced more violence into their films and gradually began to 
infuse the crime film with a cooler, more detached look that 
would poin: the way to such fifties TV shows as RICHARD 
DIAMOND, HIGHWAY PATROL, M SQUAD, and DRAG- 
NET, as well as sixties-style crime films such as POINT 
BLANK (1967) 

The noir period was wildly, creative, as well as being an 
excellent example of art reflectinglife and Hollywood hold- 
ing a mirror up to American society: Many of the films of 
the period have held up admirably over the years and are 
‚still very entertaining to watch , as well as having left a lin- 
gering resonance on movies to follow. The stylized land- 
scape of noir can be summed up with a quote from 
Raymond Chandler: “It is not a very fragrant world, but is 
the world you live in, and certain writers with tough minds 
and а cool spirit of detachment can make very interesting 
patterns out of it,” 

Here are some dark, rain-swept looks at a few re- 
spected films that are representative of the various periods 
in the development of noir. 


15 946) 
One of the established classics of noir, Howard Hawks’ THE 
'BIG SLEEP is also one of the most impossibly convoluted 
and confusing films of its genre. Even many of those in- 
volved admitted to not knowing what the film was all 
about. Why? Quite simply, the idea of filming Raymond 
Chandler's novel (arguably his best) was close to insane in 
1946. The plot, circuitous enough in the book, deals with 
pornography, drugs (both are touched on, but the drug 
angle consists of Humphrey Bogart suspiciously sniffing a 
glass and the pornography is limited to a photo session that 
looks about as wild as the cheesecake of the era, to which 
most movie actresses were subjected), homosexuality, nym- 
phomania, and other decidedly code objectionable material, 
most of which were simply written out of the film. 
(Strangely, although the homosexual angle of the story was 
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jettisoned, the film did manage to include a comic sequence _ 
in which Bogart masquerades as a very swishy book collec 
tor. Presumably, it was okay to touch on this topic for a 
laugh, but not okay to address it in any serious capacity.) 

In place of the more censorable aspects of the novel, 
Hawks and writers William Faulkner, Leigh Brackett, and 
Jules Furthman concentrated on the onscreen chemistry of 
Bogart and Lauren Bacall, creating a more sexualized ver- 
sion of the typical Hawksian male/female relationship he 
had specialized in since TWENTIETH CENTURY (1934). 

Quite the strangest aspect of the film, though, was the 
decision to jettison the trademark Philip Marlowe narra- 
tion. Surely, this was a move that only served to make the 
already impossible storyline just that much more difficult 
to follow. In this respect, THE BIG SLEEP, as an evocation 
of Chandler, seems even more experimental than Robert 
Montgomery’s LADY IN THE LAKE (1946) with its all-sub- 
jective camera treatment! Ironically, though, the film man- 
ages to capture some of the flavor of Chandler—more so 
than Michael Winner's 1978 version (a film that did have 
thejdistinction of once being cited as Jimmy Carter's favor- 
ite movie), which preserved all of the plot and the narra- 
tion, but losbthe atmosphere by updating the story and set- 
ting it in England: 


— Ken Hanke 


LAURA (1944) 

During the preproduction of LAURA, it was no secret that 
Darryl F. Zanuck and Rouben Mamoulián, the film's initial 
director, didn't get along. Zanuck especially disagreed over 
the casting of Clifton Webb as the devious, megalomaniac 
columnist Waldo Lydecker. Mamoulian stood his ground. 
The result: Webb was in, Mamoulian was out, replaced b 
Otto Preminger (with whom Zanuck also didn't get along 
during gocce Dana Andrews, Gene Tierney, and 
Vincent Price notwithstanding, Webb was arguably the best 
creative decision made about the film. His portrayal is deli- 
cious, displaying a depth that would have suffered easily in 
the hands of anyone else. 

When we first meet Lydecker, the associations made 
with French Revolutionist Jean-Paul Marat are not only ob. 
vious, they fit all too perfectly. As Marat would sit in his 
bathtub penning revolt-inciting pamphlets for the popu- 


lace, so too does Waldo Lydecker attack the social elements 
of his own civilization from a semiaquatic environment. 
Here, Webb presents Lydecker as the apex of the social 
scene, the epitome of elitism, and a verbal scorpion whose 
stinging wit can kill. 

Webb's physical mannerisms greatly define Lydecker. 
Notice the bits of character business later in this scene, as 
Webb dresses himself while conversing with Dana An- 
drews. Everything he does (knotting his tie, folding his 
pocket kerchief , snapping the flower's stem for his lapel) is 
precisely timed with the lines and brilliantly executed. 

Webb uses definitive character business again in the 
flashback sequence where he first encounters Laura Hunt 
in a restaurant. During the conversation, Lydecker is 
clearly occupied with his meal. He breaks off a piece of 
bread and butters it, he adjusts his silverware, he removes a 
garnish from his plate with just a wince of irritation. As be- 
fore, Webb's business turns a potentially flat dialogue ex- 
change into a vibrant scene by demonstrating that Ly- 
decker's table manners are as meticulous and premeditated 
as the newspaper column he writes. 


One final bit worth mentioning comes when Lydecker 


appears at the ad agency where Laura works, to apologize 
for the restaurant incident. As he enters the office, he no- 
tices a teenage boy sitting at a desk. To get the boy's atten- 

tion, Lydecker lays the ornate walking stick he brandishes 

on the boy's shoulder as he speaks to him. Webb's clever 

use of the prop says more about Lydecker than any single 

line of dialogue he utters here. In this one small movement 
of his arm, he is clearly established as the superior focus 
of attention in the scene. 

While many articles and books have rightfully prais 
Clifton Webb's performance in LAURA, very few have ever 
discussed the unique personal mannerisms he invested 
in making Lydecker such a vibrant and memorable charac- 
ter. The dialogue and the plot serve as the framework in 
Which the acter establishes his existence, but the bits 
and pieces of business create a sense of depth for both the 
character and the actor. Perhaps if Preminger had gotten 
Webb to lay his.walking stick upon Darryl Zanuck, the 
production process would have been a bit easier for every- 
one involved. 


—Brooke Perry 


PAGE 58 LEFT: Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall re- 
teamed for Howard Hawks’ THE BIG SLEEP (1946). It 
was claimed that even the director couldn’t figure out 
who had committed one of the murders. PAGE 58 RIGHT: 
Two of the blondest and shortest stars in Hollywood met 
for the first time in THIS GUN FOR HIRE (1942): Alan 
Ladd and Veronica Lake. LEFT: Dana Andrews and 
Clifton Webb were the men in the life of Gene Tierney as 
LAURA (1914). BELOW: John Garfield and Lana Turner 
burned up the screen in THE POSTMAN ALWAYS 
RINGS TWICE (1949), 
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Scholars have opined that the film noir tradition, which. 
reached its zenith in the late forties, was nurtured by a mal- 
aise which crept into the American psyche as the second. 
World War was winding down. Roman Polanski's CHINA- 
TOWN (1974) was a comparatively later production to be 
set in the Los Angeles of the late thirties. Polanski aug- 
mented Robert Towne's screenplay, employing the period. 
milieu to provide an ironic ^modern" distillation of the 
growing distrust of traditional institutions. 

Jack Nicholson portrays Jake Gittes, a private matrimo- 
nial detective who had previously served ав а patrolman in 
the Chinatown district. He resigned from the force upon 
realizing that he wasn’t supposed to actively abate criminal 
activity—so long as it was confined to that neighborhood. 

Jake is a bulldog. He faithfully plods along doing his 
best, but without always comprehending the whole picture. 
His current assignment puts him on the trail of Hollis 
Mulwray (Darrell Zwerling), an L.A. water commissioner. 
Jake soon discovers that the man had uncovered a plot to 
divert water during a manufactured drought in the San. 
Fernando Valley. The perpetrators are wealthy real estate 
speculators maneuvering to empower the city of Los Ange- 
les at the expense of regional 
farm owners. 

Jake eventually 
solves his case, but at 
the cost of everything 
in which he believes 

The film's most inno- 
cent victim is deliv 

ered into the clutches 
of her incestuous fa- 


A 


LEFT: Edward G. Robinson predicts that Gail Russell (clinging to John Lund) will meet a gruesome death under the 


stars in NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES (1948). RIGHT: The mirror shot allows the viewer to see not only Audrey 
Totter, but the "subjective camera," Robert Montgomery in LADY IN THE LAKE (1946). 


ther (John Huston), who is also the primary instigator of the 
diverted water scheme. An operative consoles him: "Forget 
it, Jake, it's Chinatown." But Jake finally understands that 
the corruption that has been permitted to fester in that eth- 
nic community has encroached into the highest echelons of 
Los Angeles' civic management. Even the proprietors of the 
very land on which the city resides have become diseased. 

Initially, CHINATOWN was planned to culminate with 
a “feel good” ending. Nicholson and leading lady Faye 
Dunaway (as Evelyn Mulwray) were scripted fo vanquish 
the Mephistophelean Noah Cross (Huston). But director 
Roman Polanski preferred a bleaker resolution, and fought 
Paramount to include it. 

Not coincidentally, the Watergate revelations of 1972 
had fanned the flames of distrust regarding the machina- 
tions of high ranking legislative officials. The still continu- 
ing Vietnam War, and its underlying governmental motiva- 
tions, was also a source of public debate 

Polanski utilized the film’s source material to tap into 
his “modern” conception of American malaise, as deftly as 
the vintage forties noir productions had symbolized their 
era’s postwar traumas. His depiction of Chinatown as a 
metaphorical heart of darkness mirrors the literal atomic 
explosion that threatens humankind at the climax of Robert 
Aldrich's KISS ME DEADLY (1955). Aldrich’s film dis- 
played American culture evidencing signs of decay well 
before the actual unleashing of the stolen radioactive ma- 
terial. Polanski shares his vision of societal implosion. 
CHINATOWN is not as apocalyptic as was KISS ME DEAD- 
LY, but it nevertheless offers an equally powerful image of 
contamination, 


John F. Black 
THIS GUN FOR HIRE (1942) 


Alan Ladd plays the eponymous “gun for hire” (from the 
1936 Graham Greene novel) as Phillip Raven, a young as- 
sassin hired to commit a murder. Raven pulls off the job, 
but is paid off in hot money, leading the police to him. In 
the process of trying to exact his revenge for being set up, 
he becomes involved with Ellen Graham (Veronica Lake) 
and a Nazi espionage ring. 

The plot is a little overly intricate and owes a debt to 
Hitchcock in that respect, as well as in stylistic flourishes, 
particularly a chase in railroad freight yards on a foggy 
night. THIS GUN FOR HIRE was another seminal noir 
work, with Ladd as an alienated, loner protagonist; his 
character bore some Freudian rationales that gave him 
more depth than the gangsters of thirties melodramas. Un- 
fortunately, the film also shows its age more than other 
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noirs of the period. The musical interludes by Lake tend to 
drag down the pace, and the propaganda subtext defi- 
nitely serves to put a date on things. Ladd was at best a 
limited actor (Chandler described him as “a very small 
boy’s idea of a tough guy”) and at worst as expressive as a 
sheet of plywood. At least he was well-suited to the terse 
lines in this film, often worthy of Hammett in their suc- 
cinctness. Raven's motivations, however, aren't out of any 
love for God and country; he simply tries to do right by 
himself first, and the only woman who ever treated him 
with kindness second. In fact, the only other being in the 
world who he feels any attachment to is his cat. 

Despite its weaknesses, though, THIS GUN FOR HIRE 
stands on its own as a solid mystery-thriller that helped set 
up some conventions for the noir genre. 

—Jerry Renshaw 


NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES (1948 

He's a nobody, a nonentity, and therein lies the irony of 
Jeremiah Tompkins’ sorry little life, for Tompkins is a man 
with an amazing gift—the gift, as it’s called by Mrs. Mc- 
Guire, his lifelong friend and neighbor—and it has almost 
completely cut him off from contact with his fellow man 
Commonplace in appearance, his voice emotionless unless 
he is provoked, Tompkins lives in a dark, shabby flat on a 
lower-middle-class street in a nameless city under a starry 
night sky. But from that unprepossessing vantage point, the 
nobody sees everything—tragic airplane disasters, near-fa- 
tal car accidents, sudden stock market booms—and he sees 
it before it occurs. 

Wanting nothing more than to live in seedy obscurity, 
Tompkins is drawn out of his twilight world by a fateful 
encounter with lovely Jean Reid and her dynamic million- 
aire father, Harlan, whose fortunes Tompkins improves 
and whose death—" . . . on the seam between the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth of June . . . at midnight on the stroke... at 
the jaws of a lion . . .”—he predicts. 

That's the plot of Cornell Woolrich's classic thriller 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes (1945), which was much altered 
for its 1948 film version. Jeremiah Tompkins is gone, re- 
placed by John Triton (Edward G. Robinson), one of a long 
line of phony spiritualists whose powers prove frighten- 
ingly real. Jean Reid becomes Jean Courtland (Gail Russell), 
and her ill-omened father, Whitney (Jerome Cowan), dies 
in that prophesied plane crash. It is left to doe-eyed Jean to 
face doom under the cold, cruel stars at midnight. 

As directed by John Farrow, NIGHT HAS A THOU- 
SAND EYES hasn't the nail-biting suspense of the Woolrich 
original, but neither does it lack “almost all of its power 


and terror" as claimed by Woolrich biographer Francis M. 
Nevins Jr. Robinson, drawing to a close his best decade in 
films, is in top form as Triton, and Russell, as always, prac- 
tically has "victim" stamped on her forehead. The film actu- 
ally goes the novel one better by placing her star-crossed 
demise under the "thousand eyes" of the title; in Woolrich, 
Jean's starlit terror meant only that another day had 
passed, and that.night had arrived, bringing ever closer a 
dreadful and inescapable fate. 

—Richard Valley 


THE KILLERS (1946) 

Robert Siodmack's 1946 THE KILLERS (aka A MAN 
ALONE), based on a Hemingway short story of the same 
name, may be justifiably regarded as a classic of noir. The 
photography, the characters, the lighting, the circumstances 
are certainly the stuff noir is made of—but it is the telling of 
the story that sets the film stands apart. Hired killers Al and 
Max (Charles McGraw and William Conrad) hit a small- 
town diner, seeking gas station attendant Ole “the Swede” 
Anderson (Burt Lancaster in his film 
debut), a man who "did something 
wrong .. . once." Terse dialogue, tight 
framing, the almost claustrophobic 
confines of a roadside diner, and Mik- 
los Rozsa's dynamic music highlight 
this opening sequence, which could. 
stand on its own as a stunning short 
and which comprises the majority of 
Hemingway's short story. 

A $2,500 lifc insurance policy and 
a green silk scarf, all that survive the 
Swede's murder, are sufficient to gen- 
erate an investigation by insurance 
man Jim Reardon (Edmond O’Brien). 
Assisted by police lieutenant Lubinsky 
(Sam Levene), Reardon pieces together 
six years of the Swede's life from pro- 
fessional boxer to criminal. Falling in 
love with femme fatale Kitty Collins 
(Ava Gardner), the Swede takes a rap 
in her stead and spends three years in 
jail for his efforts. Upon his release, he 
joins with a group of former cronies 


_ THE BIG CLOCK (1948) 


herrings. He eventually solves the case, 


y omething which 
astute patrons have probably already achieved. 

Despite the assorted plot threads, LADY IN THE LAKE 
is rarely hard-boiled. Montgomery's characterization, pri- 
marily conveyed through narrative voiceovers, is essen- 
tially one of wisecracking banter. The other actors appear 
as foils for the laconic sleuth. Female lead Audrey Totter 
occasionally employs exaggerated facial expressions, as 
though emoting to the last row of the balcony, but it is 
clearly what director Montgomery wanted for his first-per- 
son style. 

Montgomery's experiment with subjective cinematog- 
raphy is only partially successful. Some of his sequences 
are vivid, while others drone on the point of monotony. The 
technique teases as a novelty, but the cumulative effect is 
the impression of watching a filmed play. 

The first person concept might have seemed more revo- 
lutionary if we were never permitted to glimpse the Mar- 
lowe character. But Montgomery has hedged his bets, by 
revealing his own face whenever he passes a mirror. He 
retreats even further with cutaway 
scenes of himself in his office, lectur- 
ing the audience. Possibly, the execu- 
tive producers decided to dilute the 
filmmaker's technique. The resultant 
film remains amusing, but falls short 
of being truly avant-garde. 

One facet of LADY IN THE LAKE 
which evidences no compromise is the 
musical score (or lack thereof). The 
opening credit crawl, displayed on 
zistmas cards, is underscored by a 
medley of seasonal carols. The remain- 
der of the picture features a non- 
rhythmic, atonal vocal chorus. Argu- 
ably, this stark use of unpredictable 
musical motifs signifies the darkest el- 
ement of Montgomery's “vision.” 

Recently released on MGM/UA 
laserdisc (Two Sides CLV; $39.95), 
LADY IN THE LAKE has been struck 
from a crisp print, although th 
jj trast between black and white is oi 

ionally subdued. There are period 


and Kitty in planning and executing a 
quarter of a million-dollar payroll heist. 

Double cross plays on double cross as the events lead- 
ing up to the Swede’s fall are revealed in disjointed, out-of- 
sequence flashbacks. The viewer is almost forced into the 
Swede’s mindset, trying to piece together the hows and 
whys. The viewer's involvement is enhanced by Lancaster's 
performance. His Swede is a calm, almost gentle man, a 
man we can understand and empathize with, whose biggest 
error is falling in love with a woman who, to save herself, 
would “ask a man to lie his soul into hell.” 

—Michael Spampinato 


LA 1946 

This exercise in film noir was adapted from the novel by 
Raymond Chandler. Robert Montgomery directed, as well 
as portraying gumshoe Philip Marlowe. Montgomery chose 
to photograph his production from a subjective “first per- 
son” perspective. In other words, the viewing audience be- 
comes the detective, with all of the supporting cast per- 
forming directly into the camera. 

The plot of LADY IN THE LAKE unfold during the last 
few days before Christmas. Marlowe has been summoned 
to the office of a magazine syndicate which peddles lurid 
collections such as True Horror Tales. He is subsequently 
hired to dig up a missing woman. 

Marlowe’s serpentine path winds through various ar- 
chetypes of the noir tradition: distressed women, molasses- 
voiced playboys, mistaken identities, fresh corpses, and red 


instances of speckling, and minor fo- 
cusing inconsistencies. But given the age of the materials, 
the transfer is satisfactory. 

The laserdisc offers no supplemental features. I wish 
that MGM had supplied an original theatrical trailer pre- 
view. It would be La to see how the studio maneuvered to 
sell the look of the production to forties filmgoers. Perhaps 
a peek ata vintage poster's hyperbole provides a clue: “You 
accept an invitation to a blonde's apartment! You get 
socked in the jaw by a murder suspect!” 

LADY IN THE LAKE will never be counted among the 
classics of film noir. Yet, it is sufficiently experimental and 
fastidious to provide a real hoot for genre completists—es- 
pecially those who have always wanted to be slapped 
around by Lloyd Nolan! 


—John F. Black 


PORT OF NEW YORK (1949 
War on Drugs, 1949-style. Yul Brynner, in his screen debut, 
plays Vicola, the head of a drug-smuggling operation. A 
shipment of pharmaceutical opiates heading in by ship 
turns out to be crates filled with sand, putting customs on a 
search for the real shipment. The corpse of the ship’s purser 
is fished out of the East River, and more corpses soon start 
turning up as a game of cat-and-mouse ensues between the. 
gangsters and the feds. One agent is shot by the crooks and. 
dumped overboard when he's discovered in their hideout 
on an undercover mission; another agent (Brady) goes un- 
dercover to try to get all the way to Vicola. 
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LEFT: Who's shadowing who? Humphrey Bogart (as Sam Spade) and Elisha Cook Jr. play games in THE MALTESE 


MURDER, MY SWEET (1944). 


FALCON (1941). RIGHT: Otto Kruger and Mike Mazurki are afraid Dick Powell (as Philip Marlowe) might sing in 


Semidocumentary police procedurals became quite 
popular for awhile in the late forties, with lots of location 
shooting and official-sounding voiceovers. PORT OF NEW 
YORK follows in the style of HOUSE ON 92ND STREET 
(1945) and Jules Dassin’s THE NAKED CITY (1948), with a 
fair amount of suspense and plenty of violent fisticuffs. 
George Diskant brings his striking camera work to bear as 
well; sometimes the “dark film” is so dark it’s hard to even 
see what's going on! 

Most notable, however, is Brynner's first film role; he 
plays Vicola with sleek menace and self-assured evil—and 
with a full head of hair, too! Though not an outstanding 
film, PORT OF NEW YORK is well-suited to its subject mat- 
ter and has been rather neglected for years. 

—Jerry Renshaw 


THE BIG CLOCK (1948 

One of the overlooked little gems of film noir, THE BIG 
CLOCK is a top-flight blend of scripting, acting, direct- 
ing, and scoring. Its credentials are impeccable—a solidly 
suspenseful screenplay by Jonathan Latimer (demonstrat- 
ing the same gift for incorporating genuinely funny comic 
relief into the mystery / crime format that he evidenced in 
his Bill Crane “Crime Club” mystery novels), a superb cast 
headed by Ray Milland (from his finest period), Charles 
Laughton, Maureen O'Sullivan, George Macready, Elsa 
Lanchester, and Rita Johnson, atmospheric direction by 
John Farrow, and a nigh on to perfect Victor Young musical 
score. Always an admired film, THE BIG CLOCK, however, 
has often been left out of the pantheon of truly great ex- 
amples of film noir. The reason, I suspect, comes down to 
one simple fact—it’s just too damned much fun. Latimer's 
script plays by the rules of the genre, but never quite takes 
them too seriously, making the end result a kind of noir 
romp, if such can be imagined. 

"The film starts off in perfect noir fashion with Milland, 
a man on the run ("How did I get into this rat race anyhow? 
I'm no criminal. What happened? When did it all start?"), 
hiding inside the big clock of the title, telling his story in 
flashback for the bulk of the film. However, once the pro- 
ceedings are underway, the narration is jettisoned in favor 
of a more straightforward narrative technique—almost as 
if the opening was a perfunctory nod to the convention. All 
of the elements are there—an innocent man (Milland) tak- 
ing a wrong turning and finding himself a victim of circum- 
stances in an ever-tightening web of deceit, a powerful fig- 
ure (Laughton) controlling events from behind the scenes, 
a magnificently creepy henchman (Henry “Harry” Morgan 
in a mute characterization), much nighttime action on city 
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streets, shadowy interiors, etc. Where THE BIG CLOCK 
makes its most unusual turn in its approach to these genre 
staples lies in the comic tone of the supporting characters 
we encounter during the investigation, especially Elsa 
Lanchester as a delightfully screwy modern artist (an off- 
screen crash of an investigating art critic is met with her 
delighted observation to her daughter, “Oh, Penelope, you 
forgot to put away your roller skates!”) and Lloyd Corrigan 
as a ham radio actor. 

Despite the comedic slant, the storyline is a splendid 
take on the noir tradition—quite by accident, Crimeways 
magazine editor becomes involved with his boss's (Laugh- 
ton) mistress. When Laughton murders her in a fit of jeal- 
ousy, he tries to cover the crime by pinning it on an un- 
known man with whom she spent the earlier part of the 
evening. Unknown to Laughton, the man in question is 
Milland, who is, of course, put in charge of the investiga- 
tion! Not only does this ironic twist allow Milland to watch 
the evidence amass against him, but it affords him the op- 
portunity to attempt to muddy the waters and catch 
glimpses of the truth as he spots Laughton's own efforts 
at manipulating the truth. In the hands of Fritz Lang, this 
could have been the grimmest of dramas. Instead, John 
Farrow and Jonathan Latimer give us a playful and thor- 
oughly beguiling work that is every bit as good on its own 
terms and deserving of far more attention than it has thus 
far received. 

—Ken Hanke 


THE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW (1944) 
A recent MGM/UA laserdisc release (Two Sides CLV; 
$39.98), THE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW suffers from 
slight graininess and uneven contrast. It is apparent that 
MGM/UA was forced to use a composite print for their 
transfer. 

Upon landing on these shores, Fritz Lang quickly es- 
tablished himself as a voice of social consciousness. Even 
under this guise, the German director of M (1931) contin- 
ued to probe the nature of innocence and guilt in FURY 
(1936), YOU ONLY LIVE ONCE (1937), and THE RETURN 
OF FRANK JAMES (1940). Alfred Hitchcock, of course, 
would embrace the theme as his own, while Lang’s darkest 
treatment of the premise was seen in his most haunting 
Hollywood film, THE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW (1944). 

With pleasing economy, Lang foreshadows his theme 
as a psychology professor (Edward G. Robinson) lectures 
his class on matters of culpability in homicide cases. In 
short order, the middle-aged scholar's life is turned up- 
side down after a chance encounter with an artist’s model 


(Joan Bennett) who is also the mistress of a powerful finan- 
cier. When the two men clash, the professor stabs the mil. 
lionaire to death with a pair of scissors. Hoping to cover up 
the act; he dumps the body in the woods, only to find little 
eace when his district attorney friend (Raymond Massey) 
Deos sniffing for clues. Meanwhile, the model is targeted 
for blackmail by the dead man's bodyguard (Dan Duryea). 
THE WOMAN IN THE WINDOW’s impact has been 
somewhat blunted by. a long list of imitations, but Lang's 
approach to the material, which was quite daring and adult 
in its day, can still be appreciated. Even working under 
strict Production Code guidelines, the director conveys the 
alluring sordidness of Bennetts kept woman by contrasting 
her with the professor's prim family life and stuffy world of 
academia and gentlemen’s clubs. The bedrock of the movie, 
though, is a taunt, nuanced script by Nunnally Johnson, 
which keeps the viewer riveted as Robinson faces the inevi- 
table fate of the doomed film noir hero. 
The film's “it's only a dream” ending, which seems too 
absurd to be anything but the result of studio meddling, 
was in fact contrived by Lang, who 


THE SHANGHAI COBRA (1945) 


Charlie Chan goes noir! Sure, the script is the standard lov- 
ably screwy George Callahan nonsense for which the 
Sidney Toler Monogram Chans are so rightly famous, but 
the direction by a newcomer named Phil Karlson is some- 
thing else again and he makes his mark felt from the very 
onset. On the one hand, the film opens in a typical Mono- 
gram manner—that meandering, somewhat depressing 
music on the soundtrack and a fairly blatant setup. Indeed, 
the opening is very like that of its immediate predecessor, 
THE SCARLET CLUE (1945), except that Karlson places the 
action with a more modern mood-setting device. Rather 
than the standard fog-bound quasi-horror film approach 
(the better to hide those skimpy sets), we find ourselves 
looking down on a glistening, rain-drenched street. The 
look and the feel are pure noir. Karlson scems to have taken 
an approach that never occurred to previous series direc- 
tor Phil Rosen—rather than disguise the threadbare budget, 
he revels in its seediness, giving THE SHANGHAI COBRA 
an unusual grimness of the quality usually associated with 
Edgar G. Ulmer. 


feared the film would prove to be too 
downbeat for audience approval. Al- 
though it's still a sticking point with 
some critics, it's fun to note the clues 
the director plants, starting with our 
first image of Bennett hazily reflected 
in a storefrontwindow. (She's actually |; 
referred to as a “dram girl” at one 
point!) Lang keeps the visual motif go- 
ing by continuing to shoot her re- 
flected image in glass and mirrors. 
Neither is the irony of the professor 
and model's plan to murder the body- 
guard lost on Lang, who makes his 
characters increasingly more sympa- 
thetic as their culpability deepens. 
Lang keeps the performances tense 
and unemotional, particularly Robin- 
son's, whose work is a far cry from his 
loudmouth insurance investigator in fi 
his other noir classic of the same year, 
Billy Wilder’s DOUBLE INDEMNITY 

Michael Brunas 
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Beyond the more realistically grim 
mood, Karlson sets his film apart from 
the run of the Chans in another way— 
he manages the almost unthinkable by 
keeping things interesting when the 
series regulars aren’t onscreen! The 
casting is a help, since romantic lead 
James Cardwell is hardly your typical 
| leading man, nor for that matter is his 
character—a somewhat sleazy, down- 
| and-out private detective—in the us- 
ual unblemished mode. Not only has 
he taken the job of shadowing leading 
lady Joan Barclay without ever having 
seen the man who hired him ("Good 
detective never accept job from man 
he neither see nor know,” opines 
Charlie), but he has become most 
‘unprofessionally fixated ол the object 
of his investigation! 

Of course, the thrust of the pro- 
ceedings must pay tribute to the con- 
ventions of the Chan series. Karlson is 


HE WALKED BY NIGHT (1949 


Richard Basehart plays Roy Martin, an ingenious thief who 
is also quite unbalanced. He shoots a policeman who 
catches him breaking into an electronics store and takes off 
through the storm drain system beneath Los Angeles. Later, 
he tries to sell some stolen electronics gear, but evades cap- 
ture again; his skills at intercepting police radio calls and 
changing his appearance keep him one step ahead of the 
cops. He's finally brought to ground in a lengthy chase 
through the storm sewers, but not before baiting the police 
and slipping through their dragnet several times. 

Basehart excels in his screen debut as the utterly alien- 
ated Roy; he lives alone with no friends except for a little 
dog, digs a police bullet out of his own body with no anes- 
thetic, and prowls the L.A. streets alone at night. His bland 
persona hide a brilliant sociopathic personality, while en- 
abling him to fade easily into any crowd. HE WALKED BY 
NIGHT's terse dialogue and police-procedural style are 
perfectly tailored for Jack Webb's matter-of-fact character- 
ization; indeed, it seems like a blueprint for the DRAGNET 
radio and TV series. Despite shortcomings in the areas of 
character development and story, this movie's strong suit 
is in its overall look. John Alton provided very dramatic 
camera work and lighting, especially considering the low 
budget and tight shooting schedule. Alton and Anthony 
Mann would later strike up a profitable partnership in the 
minor noir classics T-MEN and RAILROADED. 

—Jerry Renshaw 


up to the job, handling the usual story 
elements with utter professionalism and an evidenced fa- 
miliarity with and fondness for those requirements and the 
preposterous world of Monogram, with its multiple coinci- 
dences and secret passageways. (In this case, they involve 
sewers, prompting Mantan Moreland’s priceless observa- 
tion, “Sewer? Why this detective business ain't sanitary!”) 
What is perhaps most remarkable is his abilily to keep a 
straight cinematic face in light of one of Callahan’s most bi- 
zarre murder devices—a jukebox (complete with a hidden 
TV camera to observe customers) that injects cobra venom 
into the victims via the coin-return button! On its own, 
this is an accomplishment almost as noteworthy as the 
splendid atmosphere with which he imbued this unusual 
series entry. 


—Ken Hanke 


MURDER MY SWEET (1944) 
This film noir marked one of the more remarkable career 
turnarounds of forties Hollywood. Dick Powell was weary 
of being cast as a rather sappy Irish-tenor romantic lead in 
Busby Berkeley musicals, and fought to be reinvented as а 
tough guy. The studios, however, balked at the idea; MUR- 
DER, MY SWEET was originally going to be released as 
FAREWELL, MY LOVELY (the title of the Raymond Chan- 
dler novel from which it was drawn), but studio bosses 
feared that audiences would think it to be a musical (espe- 
cially with Powell as leading man), at a time when musicals 
were not faring well at the box office. Powell prevailed, 
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ABOVE: Burt Lancaster made a riviting film debut oppo- 
site Ava Gardner in Robert Siodmak's THE KILLERS 
(1946). BELOW RIGHT: Glenn Ford and Rita Hayworth in 
GILDA (1946) 


however, and did quite nicely in the Philip Marlowe role. 
(Chandler himself said that Powell was his favorite screen 
embodiment of the Marlowe character.) 

Marlowe tries to track down goon Moose (Mazurki) 
Malloy’s girlfriend, and gets snarled in a tangle of stolen 
jewels, drugs, false identities, and decadent goings-on 
among the idle rich. Powell's continuously world-weary, 
hangdog portrayal of Marlowe is a perfect blend of 
hard-boiled stances and vulnerability; when he fi- 
nally gets forceful with people, it's almost more 
like a temper tantrum than intimidation, The film 
helped establish some thematic devices for movies 
to follow; the story is recounted entirely in flash- 
back form, with Powell's voiceover supplying 
some trademark Chandler lines ("I gave her a 
drink. She was a gal who would take a drink if she 
had to knock you over to get it") as he encounters 
grotesque characters in the decadent atmosphere 
of the rich and bored. 


—Jerry Renshaw 


PHANTOM LADY (1944 
Nifty little Universal programmer from Robert 
Siodmak with plenty of noir atmosphere, especially in 
its first half, PHANTOM LADY suffers mostly from shifting 
gears at the halfway mark and turning from a whodunit 
into a will-they-catch-him-in-time that, unfortunately, 
comes off more like a how-can-they-miss-who-the-killer-is! 
The problem is that not only is the viewer pretty sure who 
the killer must be from the fact that about 40 minutes have 
passed before top-billed Franchot Tone even makes an ap- 
pearance, but once Tone is on the scene (and the audience 
is let in on his guilt), he proceeds to give such an outra- 
geous imitation of a psycho that the cast seems to have 
Checked their brains at the studio gate when they don't no- 
tice. He spends nearly every moment either twitching or 
succumbing to mysterious headaches and blacking out (es- 
pecially if the topic of paranoiacs comes up) or going off 
on those megalomaniac rants of which movie psychos are 
so fond. That he conveniently reserves his more blatant 
twitching for moments when the others’ backs are turned 
is no excuse! When the evidence finally penetrates even 
Ella Raines’ skull and she accuses him of the murders, “You 
сап“ help yourself! You're mad! Mad!” the viewer is apt 
murmur, “Well, yeah." 
5 not inconsiderable drawback to one side, PHAN- 
TOM LADY remains a thoroughly enjoyable noir with at 
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least one utterly classic sequence. When, trying to track 
down the elusive title character who can clear her boss 
(Alan Curtis) of murder, Raines adopts the disguise of a 
gum-chewing floozie and encounters—and with amazing 
distaste romances—ultra-sleazy jazz drummer Elisha Cook 
Jr., PHANTOM LADY conjures up a genuinely defining 
moment of the genre. Rarely has such a nightmarish and 
uncomfortable sequence been attempted—much less suc- 
cessfully so. There is a kind of grim unwholesomeness 
about it that creeps into your very bones in its depiction of 
an utterly hopeless world where it is impossible to believe 
the sun will ever shine again. For this sequence, if nothing 
else, PHANTOM LADY will always be assured a place in 
the history of film noir. 

—Ken Hanke 


MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE (1947) 

Bob Hope's classic take on film noir casts him as would-be 
gumshoe Ronnie Jackson (in reality a photographer special- 

izing in baby pictures) and allows him to pull off a devas 
tating parody of the hard-boiled detective, neatly punctur- 
ing every tried-and-true aspect of the genre before the 
corpse is even cold. His entry into the world of detecting is 
itself an in-joke. In finest noir fashion, he tells his story 
while awaiting execution on death row in San Quentin, 
(“Gas,” he complains, taking a peek at the death chamber. 
“Haven't even put in electricity.^) Hope indulges in typi- 
cally Marlovian narration style, while continually under- 
cutting it with every thrust— knew it was Sam McCloud 
coming back to his office after a busy day pinning the goods 
on a few assorted crooks and murderers. Sam McCloud, the 
coolest, toughest private eye in the business. You see, I 
wanted to be a detective, too. It only took brains, courage , 
and a gun—and | had the gun.” After Hope and the 
audience eavesdrop on a ludicrous McCloud 
phone conversation (Listen, baby, it'll take 
more than a couple hopped-up gunsels with 
3 itchy fingers to scare me off"), he makes 
= his pitch for joining the agency. “I was cut 
out for this kind of life. All my life I’ve 
wanted to be a hard-boiled detective 
like Humphrey Bogart or Dick Po- 
well—or even Alan Ladd,” he 
d pleads with McCloud, who fi- 
nally turns to face us and 
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THE ANNOTATED H.P.LOVECRAFT 
Edited by S.T. Joshi 

Dell 1997 

360 pages—512.95 

No, this is not just another gimmick, 
one more excuse to repackage the same 
old H.P. Lovecraft and foist him on a 
jaded reading public. One might first be 
tempted to think so, but even a glance at 
this marvelous edition of four of 
Lovecraft's stories (1923's "The Rats in 
the Walls," 1927's "The Colour Out of 
Space," 1928’s "The Dunwich Horror,” 
and the short 1931 novel At the Moun- 
tains of Madness) is sufficient to banish 
such skepticism. Though a novice to the 
work of HPL could find no better place 
to strike up an acquaintance with the 
Old Gent, even longtime Lovecraft 
fanaddicts simply must avail themselves 
of this new version of their scripture. 
Think of it as buying, let's say, The Ox- 
ford Annotated Reference Bible even 
though you're already conversant with 
the basic text, having stolen it from a 
motel room night table. In fact, I think 
this comparison may even be more apt 
than comparing it to volumes such as 
The Annotated Dracula (1975) and The An- 
notated Alice in Wonderland (1960), 
though obviously The Annotated Lovecraft 
follows in their footsteps. 

But what is the reason for annotations 
to a familiar work? Not to make an unin- 
telligible text intelligible. If that is what's 
needed, the book probably will nat have 
made it this far. Nobody’s going to be in- 
terested in a second edition, since they 


Dean Stockwell performs a Lovecraftian ritual over Sandra Dee in American 
International's THE DUNWICH HORROR (1970). 
EU 


probably trashed their copy 
of the first. A work of fic- 
tion is like a joke: if you 
have to explain it, it’s not 
worth explaining! But that 
is not the point here. Like a 
Bible commentary, annota- 
tions help close the “cul- 
tural literacy” gap that has 
opened up between the au- 
thor and his latter-day 
readers. In all literary 
works, the author draws a 
line called a "threshold of perception." 
Details presupposed for the fictive world 
which fall beneath that line are taken for 
granted by the author, who assumes the 
readers take them for granted, too. The 
original readers probably did. But time 
as gone by, and the recent past seems 
ke Pompeii to us, so we need excava- 
tion, explanation. S.T. Joshi provides it, 
closing the gap between Lovecraft’s era 
and ours. It seems safe to say that if you 
have ever found yourself puzzled over 
this or that detail of one of these 
Lovecraft stories (^What the heck's a 
gambrel roof, anyway?”), your confu- 
Sion will be dispelled. Place names, 
background information about the inspi- 
ration for a story, personal names, dino- 
saur species, historical and literary allu- 
sions, influences from earlier writers— 
you'll find them all here. Even dense 
Lovecraftian vocabulary (When's the last 
time you ran into “nefandous” in the 
Reader's Digest word power quiz?) is elu- 
cidated here. If some of Lovecraft's 


We 


Antarctican descriptions piggy-back on 
the paintings of Theosophist explorer 
Nicholas Roerich, and you've never seen 
those paintings, you're out of luck, 
aren’t you? Well, not anymore! These 
and other illustrations will bale you out. 

Editor Joshi’s introduction will tell 
you at least what you need to know 
about Lovecraft and what made him pen 
these stories, as well as what he intended 
to communicate by them. Joshi is the 
leading Lovecraft scholar in the world 
today, and this is no hyperbole. You're 
practically hearing from HPL himself! 
Joshi is a student of Lovecraft the man as 
well as his fiction, and it is thus not sur- 
prising that he presents these stories as 
exhibits illustrating Lovecraft's life and 
genius. He provides photos of 
Lovecraft's various residences, some- 
thing quite important given the vital 
sense of place and cultural background 
in HPL's tales. His explanations (not de- 
fenses) of Lovecraft's racist remarks and 
views help ameliorate what rightly of- 
fends us in a more enlightened era. He 
includes an essay by Lovecraft on the 
writing of weird fiction, to show you 
what Lovecraft was trying to accom- 
plish, not just what he did accomplish. 
"There is even an appendix on media ad- 
aptations of Lovecraft, mainly the mov- 
ies based on his work, whether directly 
or indirectly, with or without acknowl- 
edgment. Indeed, if you are familiar 
with Boris Karloff's movie DIE, MON- 
STER, DIE! (1965), you may be surprised 
to read the tale it was based on, ^The 
Colour out of Space." THE CURSE 
(1987) was a later attempt to render the 
same story. Lovecratt's At the Mountains 
of Madness (itself heavily indebted to 
Poe's 1838 The Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym of Nantucket, Lord Dunsany's 1910 
"The Hashish Man," and John Taine's 
1929 The Greatest Adventure) was appar- 
ently a major influence on John 
Campbell's Who Goes There? (1938) and 
on John Carpenter's adaptation THE 
THING (1982). "The Dunwich Horror" 
has appeared as a radio drama (the old 
SUSPENSE show), a film starring Dean 
Stockwell as Wilbur Whateley, and vari- 
ous spoken-word records and tapes. No 
one has yet tried to film "The Rats in the 
Walls," but that tale is based on Poe's 
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b the shock and surprise when 
readers of The New York Times opened 
their papers on that Sunday in 1971 and 
saw that the lead essay was about a 
mystery writer, and a hard-boiled one at 
that. Even more shocking was that the 
article's author, the esteemed Eudora 
Welty, had nice things to say—more than 
nice, in fact. Ross Macdonald’s work, 
she Said, “was a stunning achievement.” 
His writing “was like a stand of clean, 
cool, well-branched, well-tended trees in 
which bright birds can flash and perch, 
And not for show, but to sing.” 

Hard to believe, isn’t it? Today, Mac- 
donald’s reputation is a distant mem- 
ory, and his work has been forgotten 
even by those of us who should know 
better. In a post-modern world of Spen- 
sers and Kinsey Milhones, Macdonald's 
books often seem as quaint as the coat 
and tie that Archer almost always wears. 

Perhaps, with the release of new Vin- 
tage Crime editions of his best novels, 
Macdonald will get another look. People 
will realize that praise like Welty's was 
deserved, and that Macdonald came 
closer than anyone ever has—or prob- 
ably ever will—of transcending the lim- 
its of the hard-boiled detective novel 
and turning it into something better than 
it has any right to be. The post-modern 
world—from Dave Robicheaux to Matt 
Scudder—owes Macdonald and Archer a 
debt they may never be able to repay. 

At his most ordinary, Lew Archer was 
worthy of being mentioned with Sam 


Seems Like 


Old Crimes 


Spade and Philip Marlowe in the hard- 
boiled Holy Trinity. At his best, in such 
books as The Zebra-Striped Hearse (1962), 
The Far Side of the Dollar (1965), and The 
Underground Man (1971), Archer was an 
original, a character who offered a mir- 
ror on the American psyche between 
World War II and Vietnam. Everything 
was there for us to see, if we weren’t 
afraid to look. But fear bubbles beneath 
the surface of these novels, just as it does 
in life—fear of failure in business, fear 
of failure in love, fear of failure in 
family. So we were afraid to look, and 
then suffered the consequences of that 
failure. 

You can’t begin to understand Mac- 
donald and Archer without first under- 
standing the relationship between Ar- 
cher and the anti-Archer, Mike Hammer. 
The Mickey Spillane novels, which seem 
to sum up the neuroses of the McCarthy 
era, were written almost in parallel with 
the Archer books. The first Archer, The 
Moving Target, was published in 1949; 
the first Hammer, I, the Jury, in 1947. 
Over the next decade, each detective 
tried to solye his culture’s problems in 
exactly opposite ways 

In this respect, Hammer made Archer 
possible. Someone had to offer an alter- 
native to Spillane's vision of an Amer- 
ica of sex and Old Testament-style sa- 
dism, and the duty fell to Macdonald 
Spillane's books are cultural history; 
Macdonald's are cultural future, offer- 
ing a glimpse of what is in store for us 
as our cities and families and our rela- 


tionships collapse around us—and with- 
out any help from the Commies, pink- 
os, and liberals who plague Spillane’s 
world. We will do it, says Macdonald, all 
by ourselves. 

Hammer is as violent and vicious as 
Archer is subtle and subdued. If Archer 
works to heal the tears in society’s fab- 
ric, Hammer yearns to buzzsaw the en- 
tire garment. He is an anarchist in the 
finest tradition of the political revolu- 
tionaries who kept blowing themselves 
up 100 years ago in their attempt to 
perfect the world in their image. Ham- 
mer not only believes that eggs must be 
broken to make omelettes; he also be- 
lieves the chicken must have its neck 
wrung and the farmer should be shot for 
good measure. 

Contrast that with Archer’s approach. 
He shoots no one, sleeps with no one, 
chases no one, and fights with no one 
(especially in the last lial dozen or so 
books). He does a lot of talking and he 
does a lot of traveling, often cr 
try, and his assistant is not a 
or a friendly policeman, but his car. He 
shuttles back and forth between the 
characters in the story like a man nego 
tiating a peace treaty. Archer's goal is 
not just to solve the crime, or to serve 
as God's messenger on earth (an over- 
looked aspect of Hammer's personality), 
but to bring some sort of peace to the 
people whose lives have been shattered. 

"The money wouldn't do her any per- 
manent good," Archer says in The 
Drowning Pool (1950). "She'd buy a mink 
coat or a fast car, and find a man to steal 
one or wreck the other . . . Still, it would 
give her something to remember differ- 
ent from the memories that she had. She 
had no souvenirs and I had too many. 1 
wanted no mementos . . . .” 

That is a theme that lingers through- 
out the entire series, not unlike a femme 
fatale's perfume long after she has left 
the room. It is one of the ways that Ar- 
cher is different from, and goes be- 
yond, the hero in the traditional hard- 
boiled novel as practiced by Hammett 
and Chandler. Spade is the consummate 


LEFT: Before Lew Archer became so famous that a name change would have been unthinkable, he was Lew HARPER 
(1966), the better to accommodate Paul Newman's penchant for playing such “H” named characters as Hud and 
Hombre. (He was in the film, but did not play the lead in THE HELEN MORGAN STORY.) RIGH 
pleasantly plump persona was in full bloom when she appeared in HARPER. 


helley Winters’ 
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professional who will turn over the 
woman he loves because it’s his job. 
Marlowe is the knight errant who will 
rescue the damsel in distress, but con- 
tinue his quest no matter what his feel- 
ings for the damsel. Archer, on the other 
hand, wants his clients to feel better, to 
be happier. 

He cares about them as people, as 
alien a notion to Spade and Marlowe as 
Chandler's-tarantula on angel food cake. 
In The Fur Side of the Dollar (1964), one 
reason Archer stays on the case is that 
he likes his erstwhile client, even though 
the client has lied to him, fired him, 
and thwarted him at every opportunity. 
Spade, on the other hand, doesn’t even 
like his partner. And when Marlowe 
tries to make friends with a client, as in 
The Long Goodbye (1953), he winds up 
being used іп a scam. 

Tt is this attitude that gives Archer the 
aura of a psychotherapist, the gumshoe 
shrink. Macdonald, who underwent 
therapy himself, doesn't help matters by 
sometimes referring to the gestalt of a 
case, as if all Archer had to do was to put 
the principles together in a room and 
the murderer would appear via the won- 
ders of group therapy. There are, in 
fact, any number of critics who are con- 
vinced that the key to the Macdonald 
books lies down this road; and it's diffi- 
cult to argue with them. 

After ali, this is a writer who had some 
identity problems of his own. He could- 
n't write under his real name, Kenneth 
Millar, because his wife was the mystery 
novelist Margaret Millar. He couldn't 
write under his first pen name, John. 
Macdonald or his second, John Ross 
Macdonald, because they were too close 
to that of Travis McGee creator John D. 
MacDonald. Hence Ross Macdonald. 

And the Archer novels, especially 
those beginning with The Galton Case 
(1959), are more case histories than the 
histories of cases, as one critic pointed 
out. Macdonald himself wrote that when 
he worked on The Galton Case, “seis- 
mic disturbances occurred in my life. My 
half-suppressed Canadian years, my 
whole childhood and youth, rose like a 
corpse from the bottom of the sea to 
confront me... I went through belated 
mental growing pains, trying to under- 
stand the peculiar shape of my life.” 

Those images of family and nature— 
always present in every Archer book— 
tend to dominate the action in the eight 
novels after The Galton Case. Archer is 
confronted with not only a dysfunc- 
tional family, but dysfunctional nature 
as well. In The Underground Man, which 
so impressed Welty, a forest fire тауар; 
the hills around Los Angeles, and every- 
one worries that mud slides will be 
next. Against this background, Archer 
looks for a missing boy who may or may 
not have been kidnapped by his father, 
who is in turn looking for his father, who 
had vanished 30 years before 

In The Far Side of the Dollar, as an un- 
seasonable August rain falls on south- 
ern California, Archer must find a way- 
ward son who may or may not have 
run away from home and who may or 


may not have orchestrated his own kid- 
napping, In this, the book is not just 
about family, but about all families and 
what has happened to them in the past 
half-century. 

was getting the impression,” says 
Archer after meeting the boy's parents, 
“that Tom was the center of the house- 
hold, but a fairly unknown center, like 
a god they made sacrifices to and ex- 
pected benefits from, and maybe punish- 
ments, too. I was beginning to sympa- 
thize with Tom.” 

Finally, no one likes to talk to Archer, 
not even to lie to him. Every private eye 
is used to having the client make things 
up. What they're not used to is being 


told that the facts of the case are none of. 


Paul Newman as Lew Harper 


their business, a situation that Archer 
finds himself in repeatedly. How much 
different is that from the psychiatrist 
who must peel the layers away from a 
patient, often without the patient's 
help? 

Yet Archer is not a psychotherapist, 
and he can never be one. He cares too 
much. A good therapist is objective, 
and Archer makes no pretense of objec- 
tivity. After all, he sympathízes with the 
missing child. A client is not a patient, 
and in this Archer is no different from 
Spade or Marlowe. It is the link in the 
chain that holds them together, that 
ensures that no matter how far afield Ar- 
cher wanders, no matter how many 
ailing families he tries to put back to- 
gether, he will remain firmly in the hard- 
boiled tradition 

This is part of Macdonald’s legacy, 
and it is all around us—no matter how 
much we have ignored him since his 
death in 1983. Robert Parker, the author 
of the Spenser novels, wrote his doc- 


toral dissertation on Hammett, Chan- 
dler, and Macdonald. Sue Grafton’s Kin- 
sey Milhone lives in Santa Teresa, says 
Grafton, because Archer spent so much 
time there. Almost every post-modern 
private eye took something from Mac- 
donald, whether it is child psychologist 
Alex Delaware or Dave Robicheaux, 
whose preoccupation with family is al- 
most as obsessive as his drinking once 
was. 

Few hard-boiled writers, Chandler in 
cluded, earned as much critical and 
popular acclaim as Macdonald did. His 
novels starting with The Underground 
Man regularly made the best-seller list, 
and his numbers are Stephen King-like, 
with dozens of printings in hardcover 
and paperback. Yet Macdonald has 
faded from our consciousness in a way 
that Chandler and Hammett haven’t. 

Some of this is natural. Macdonald has 
been dead for more than a decade. Given 
the “out of sight, out of mind” way the 
publishing business works today, that 
means he never existed at all. More 
important, though, Macdonald doesn’t 
seem relevant. In a world in which chil- 
dren shoot up schools and parents mur- 
der their children, a fellow who tries to 
put the pieces back together by talking 
to everyone appears like a Silly old 
man. We don't need talk—we need ac- 
tion. We need to blow the bad guys 
away, with a death more horrible each 
time, Mickey Spillane's books are not an 
anachronism today because they are vio- 
lent. They are an anachronism because 
they are not violent enough. 

This, of course, misses what Archer is 
all about. Violence is ultimately self- 
defeating, no matter how much we try 
to kid ourselves otherwise. Macdonald 
knew this, and it is one of the founda- 
tions of his work. Archer gets beat up in 
The Galton Case, and there is nothing 
glamorous or poetic or manly about it. 
He has to have his jaw wired and he 
can't eat solid food. 

That's an honesty missing from too 
much hard-boiled fiction today, and it 
comes closest to explaining why Mac- 
donald has fallen from favor. One critic 
has written that the genre, which was 
once the most realistic and closest to 
life, has become the most artificial and 
the most removed from life. Macdonald 
is not artificial. His work is all too real, 
and his characters are such a part of 
life that it is sometimes painful to watch 
them deceive themselves. Black Money 
(1966) ends with a suicide, yet the wo- 
man who loved the man who died has 
learned little from his death. Just be- 
cause something is true doesn't mean 
we want to hear it. 

"She was lying on the sitting room. 
floor face to face with Tappinger,” says 
Archer, “their profiles interlocking like 
complementary shapes cut from a sing- 
le piece of metal. She lay there with him, 
silent and unmoving, until the noise of 
sirens was heard along the road. Then 
she got up and washed her face and 
composed herself.” 
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SPELLBOUND IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Continued from page 30 


more.’ Burke kisses her and says, ‘I like you, Mary Ann.’ 
And she says, ‘Ingrid.’ Of course, the joke is that she’s on 
the verge of becoming Ingrid Bergman, because she’s just 
fallen in love with an amnesiac.” 

Though the truth concealed by Burke’s memory loss 
doesn’t mirror that of the Peck character in SPELLBOUND, 
the miniseries doesn’t lack for dark clues to its own mys- 
tery, including a grim “hair transplant man," Burke's ex- 
treme fear of heights, and his colorful reaction to red roses. 
(He vomits at the sight of them.) 

Yet another frequent Hitchcock concern—mother- 
*hood—figures prominently in MORE TALES OF THE CITY, 
just as it does in NOTORIOUS (1946), TO CATCH A THIEF 
(1955), PSYCHO (1960), THE BIRDS (1963), and MARNIE 
(1964). 

“There are eight mothers in MORE TALES OF THE 
CITY," claimed Maupin, “maybe more. I think this must 
have had to do with the fact that I was coming out at the 
time I was writing the series. 1 was extremely concerned 
about what my mother would think. The letter Michael 
writes to his mother in MORE TALES is the way my parents 
found out. They were reading the serial and when they got 
to that part they realized I was speaking from my own 
heart. That's the way I did it. And actually, I got the same 
response that Michael gets. My mother wrote to say that it 
was killing my father and my father wrote to say that it was 
killing my mother. But they both dealt with it beautifully— 
eventually.” 

It is in MORE TALES that Frannie Halcyon, widowed 
and fast approaching the big six-oh, spends several days at 
a retreat called Pinus. There she is catered to (in almost ev- 
ery way imaginable) by a staff of hunky young men, a wish 
come true that was once the dream of Frannie’s creator. 

“Ym rather proud of that sequence,” admitted Maupin. 
"It completely predated Chippendales. There was abso- 
lutely nothing like that at the time I invented it. As a matter 
of fact, it began as a gay fantasy. I was lying around the 
pool at Rock Hudson’s house at Palm Springs with some 
friends, and we were joking about what an idyllic life it was 


“The ultimate reference 
book...written with love, insight 
and all the details you could 
want"—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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“You are kidding yourself if 
you think you have a complete 
film library without it” —Filmfax. 


“Loaded with facts, descrip- 
tions, comparisons with other 
films, and anecdotes" — The Big 
Reel. 


“Endlessly fascinating for its 


perspective, its detail and its 
analysis" — Science Fiction Review. 


Bill Warren 


Keep Watching the Skies! American Science Fiction Movies of 
the Fifties. Bill Warren. 1344pp., $39 paperback (postpaid), 122 photos 
& illus., filmog., bibliog., appendices, indexes. ISBN 0-7864-0479-5. 
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Michael, Mary Ann, and Jon (Paul Hopkins, Laura Lin- 
ney, and Bill Campbell) savor some pound cake from 
home in MORE TALES OF THE CITY. 


and how we could continue to live like this. And somebody 
said, "Well, when we're old cusses we'll just hire beautiful 
Colt models to hang around and take care of us.’ I thought 
that was such a good idea that I decided to put it in More 
Tales of the City, but I was generous about it and shared it 
with a heterosexual character. It consequently made it more 
interesting, I think. 

“Actually, we delayed shooting on one Pinus scene, the 
one with the naked guy jumping out of the cake for 
Frannie's birthday. It was discovered that this godlike man 
had a small pimple on his godlike butt. The makeup lady 
had to touch it up before we could proceed with shooting. 
That was the night in which I really thought I must be liv- 
ing the dream: sitting there in the midst of these old ladies 
in their pale blue caftans, with a naked guy getting his butt 
painted. I thought, ‘I made all this shit up and here he is!’ I 
was listening to two women in the front row, literally cran- 
ing their necks as they gazed up at this Chippendale 
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“Fabulous...the strange 
incidents recounted and the 
stories shared make this book 
utterly fascinating”—Midnight 
Marquee. 


“Science fiction and horror 
fans will find it a must” — 
Movie Collector’s World. 


“Excellent. ..highly recom- 
mended” — Film Review 
Annual. 


“Enjoyable, unpretentious, 
and goofily appealing"— 
Booklist/RBB. 


Roger Corman: The Best of the Cheap Acts. Mark Thomas 
McGee. 261pp., $24 paperback (postpaid), 126 photographs, filmog- 
raphy, index. ISBN 0-7864-0477-9. 
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Continued from page 38 
something in her that she had not dealt 
“within nearly half a century. In spite of 
the bad times, it was clear that she felt 
very deeply lor Larry .... 


56: Well, you changed her life. It sounded 
Like you were the reason, she didn’t marry 
Franchot Tone. 

LT: She was all right. (Spying a store on 
La Cienega) Mattresses! Beautiful! Let's 
go buy a couple of mattresses, Give ‘em 
to people for their birthday. There's a 
Nordstrom’s. Barnes and Noble. Did you 
ever see BORN TO KILL? 

SS: Yes, of course! That's the movie that 
gave me the idea to write about you. 

LT: Good. It’s a stupid film. 

SS: You don't like it? 

LT: Naw. I couldn’t get the good guy 
roles ‘cause I was such a bad guy. I was 
under contract and | heard about 
DILLINGER and on a fluke T got the 
part. DILLINGER did so well. It broke 
all records for a film that recouped and 
earned in that budget class, which was 
all of $60,000 back then. It made millions 
all over the world. So then they thought 
they had a good thing at RKO and they. 
started to put me in one bad guy part af- 
ter another —BORN. TO KIEL, SAN 
QUENTIN, DEVIL THUMBS A RIDE, 
etc., elc. No imagination. In this town 
they know what dollars are and they 
know what lox are. Lox, bagels, and 
bucks 

SS: Well, you shouldn't have done so weil in 
DILLINGER and made them so much 
money. And you never told me you were a 
singer. 

LT: What? 

SS: You sang a whole number in KILL OR 
BE KILLED. 

LT: Where did you see that? You saw 
that? Will you make me a copy? I'd like 
to see that. Beautiful, beautiful . . . 
SS: Your nephew Michael wants a copy of 
HOODLUM. 

LT: Aaaaggh! I hate that film! 

SS: Well, he's never seen it and your brother 
Edward is in it — Michael's dad. Don't you 
think he ought to see his father on film once? 
LT: Where you want to go? I’m going to 
take you to dinner. (Mock homeboy ac- 
cent) Where you wanna go, boy? 

SS: 1 wish I could, but I'm going to a dinner 
party that Fay Wray is having. 

LT: Go ahead, kid. Run that light. No 
one's here. So, why am I not invited to 
Fay Wray's party? 

SS: Well, it's mostly her family . . . 

LT: I’m kidding ya! Where are we? 
Beverly Drive. Look at that old restau- 
rant. The gold one. That used to be the 
May Company Store. Now there's a 99- 
cent store next to it. What do ya need? 


With that the legendary tough guy 
closed his eyes and suddenly went to 
sleep. I was surprised to find myself 
feeling almost paternally towards him. 
He reminded me of an old bear that for- 
ages all year only to go into a well- 
earned hibernation. The hot Los Angeles 
sun was soaking him as he slept sound- 


lessly, lulled to 
Dreamsville by the steady 
hum of the rental car. I 
thought of the unbeliev- 
able life that this legend 
has led. I couldn't quite 
reconcile the guy who 
played the seminal film 
noir bad guy, virtually re- 
defining the part, with the 
old guy snoozing next to 
me. I thought of the years 
he slept in abandoned 
buildings. The hell he 
raised. The endless tab- 
loid photos and stories. 
He never had the luxury. 
of messing up his life in 


private, It was always Lawrence Tierney holds court in Quentin Tarantino’s 
fodder for the lowest of RESERVOIR DOGS (1992) 
f 


the muckrackers. 
couldn't imagine how it would feel to 
have every one of your lowest crashes 
make the front page of scandal sheets. 1 
thought of the people who came up to 
him in Venice and still called him 
Dillinger and asked him for autographs 
and pictures. He played the part for 
them still. It was clear how very intelli- 
gent he really is and I thought how tiring 
the act must be for the man whom Betsy 
von Furstenburg said read Shakespeare 
and taught her to really act. And 1 
thought if it was hard for me to reconcile 
the two Lawrence Tiemeys, what must it 
be like for him? And this was the man 
who had two new films coming out and 
who had just shot a principal role in a 
national Sprint commercial two days 
ago. Somehow it amazed me that he was 
still keeping on. As we got closer to his 
apartment, Larry woke up, 1 offered to 
drop him at the door so he didn't have to 
walk, but he wouldn't hear of it... . 


LT: Do me a favor, just back up quick 
and get that space! Someone’s gonna 
take it. Just do what I say. Christ! 


I helped Larry into the apartment and 
got him settled at his desk/throne/din- 
ing-room table. Soon, with his remote 
control and his phone, he was ready to 
hold court for whomever stopped by 
that night. 


LT: So, good luck to you, kid. Let's make 
a movie. Take care of yourself, Call me 
tomorrow. I'll see you later. You need a 
ride to the airport? Did you give me 
your number in New York? Write it 
down again somewhere. (Grabs a book) 
Did you read this? Here, it’s a good 
book. I read it. Heavy stuff, take it. See 
ya, kid. 


And I was on my way. A few days 
later, as I settled in on the plane back to 
Manhattan, I took out the book he had 
given me. It was something to do with 
deserts and God. I had to hand it to the 
tough guy; he was full of surprises. Just 
as I was ready to give it a try and delve 
into Zen Buddhism at 2,000 feet, I no- 
ticed something. The first page had a 
meaningful quote about primitive faith 
and the symbolism of the Thunderbird in 


ancient religions, Underneath, in Larry's 
distinctive scrawl, he had written: 


Old Sanskrit Recipe for a Thunderbird 
Feed Heinz beans to a cockatoo! 


And I thought he was only learning 
state capitals in all those jail cells. The 
tough guy had had the last laugh again. 


Rick McKay is a NYC writer and film- 
maker who was recently named “Out- 
standing Journalist of 1997" in San Fran- 
cisco and also recently won the national 
Telly Award for his work producing for 
the PBS series CITY ARTS. He loves hear- 
ing from Scarlet Strecters via e-mail at 
rekmck@aol.com or at his website: http:// 
members.aal.com/rickmckay! 
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neighbor, gives him a suit and tries to 
help him get a job. Tries to get him to 
quit smoking. It's basically a side of Hol- 
lywood that I grew up in. Not young ac- 
tors and actresses, but real central Holly- 
wood, the dregs of Hollywood, where all 
the scum is. Hollywood and Highland. 
The film is tongue and cheek, and black 
comedy. 
SS: You grew up related to two famous ас- 
tors who became notorious drunks. Any cor- 
relation in your film? Or in your life? 
MT: It definitely runs in the family. 1 
would consider myself an alcoholic, but 
I still drink. I am taming the dragon. I 
can't stand AA. I'm not a Christian and I 
don’t like saying the Lord's Prayer. 
Counting off days of sobriety is like be- 
ing in prison. I still get crazy. [broke my 
wrist earlier this year when me and my 
friends were drinking and | threw the 
band off stage. I've made mistakes and 
paid for it, but I don’t want to be an ex- 
tremist. I don't really resolve it in the 
film, Life doesn’t always work that way. 
SS: How did you get inio the business? 
MT: I started in music, composing and 
laying, but when Larry came out here 
e was introducing me around, saying, 
"Michael wants to be an actor." I was 
saying, "No, I don't." I've done a lot of 
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different jobs over the years, but found 
my way to filmmaking. I've run my own 
businesses, worked in demolition, drove 
trucks for many years. Now I manage 
Larry and | have investors in my film, so 
I have a little budget there. I live mea- 
gerly and am finishing the film. 

SS: What's your favorite Larry Tierney 
movie? 

MT: RESERVOIR DOGS. It is Quentin's 
best movie and the others are a little 
dated. They're good for what they are, 
but a little old for me. 

tarred in quite a few horror films 
ties. He even worked for George 
Romero in MIDNIGHT. Are you going to 
make any horror films yourself? 

MT: I don't know, but I do know that I 
don’t find movies that scary these days. 
One of my big beefs these days is the 
sound. It's all digital and there is no 
emotion in the sound. That's why people 
don't get scared anymore in the theaters, 
in my opinion. It's all purely intellectual 
and there's no emotion in it. The sound 
is what brings the person into the movie. 
Digital is just digits, just numbers, it is 
not carrying sound vibrations into the 
theater. People know, on an emotional 
level, that it's fake. Sound has been de- 
stroyed by the technicians. It used to be 
done by craftsman, now it's done by 
“mouse-clickers.” 

SS: Anything else? 

MT: Yeah, check out our web site for the 
new film. We had a great time shooting 
it. It will be done by May 98 and hit the 
festivals soon after. People think because 
I grew up as Lawrence Tierney and Scott 
Brady’s nephew that I lived this movie- 
star life. I wasn't living the life people 
think. I grew up around all these other 
kinds of freaks—not movie people, and 
Larry was one of them, That's real life. 


ROBERT WISE 
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very long. Then the big set was by Harry 
Horner, a fine production designer who 
did the sets and the interior of the apart- 
ment and all, which was marvelous. We 
never had a decent schedule on it. 1 sup- 
posed I shot maybe 40 or 45 days, some- 
thing like that. 

86: The film that most people think had a 
runaway budget was STAR TREK: THE 
MOTION PICTURE. 

RW: (Laughs) Was it ever! Terrible, ter- 
rible... 

SS: What are your memories of making that 
film? 

RW: Not very good ones. 

SS: Really? 

RW: Well, not to do with the people. The 
shooting, working with the actors, with 
Bill Shatner and Leonard Nimoy Defor- 
est Kelley and all—that was all finc. The 
problem was that we had to start shoot- 
ing before we had the script in shape. We 
had only the first act right and we were 
rewriting the script all the way to the last 
day of shooting, and that's a very unsat- 
isfactory way to work. Very unsatisfac- 
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tory. In addition to that, we had prob- 
lems with the special effects team. They 
had found a company to do it before T 
came on the picture and they had never 
done a big feature like this before. They 
had mainly done commercials. It be- 
came apparent after working with them 
for several months that they were not 
up to the job. They were certainly not 
going to be able to get the work done in 
time for the planned release date. I said, 
“Look, these guys—if we had another 
year to finish it up we could do it, but 
They're not going to make that release 
date next Christmas.” So we had to let 
them go. Fortunately, we were able to 
get Doug Trumbull, who was free at the 
time, and John Baxter, who was another 
good special effects man, to come on 
and do the work jointly. They split it up 
because we were so far behind schedule 
that we had to work their whole outfits 
day and night, seven days a week, prac- 
tically for months. That just ran the bud- 
get to hell! 
SS: Supposedly Jerry Goldsmith had to write 
music for scenes he hadn't even seen yet! 
RW: Oh, I don't know about that, really. 
That's pretty unusual. (Laughs) When 
Jerry first saw the film, he probably saw 
it without the effects shots. 
SS: Was it difficult going into established 
territory like STAR TREK? 
RW: I don't know; I didn’t find it so. I 
hadn't been a Trekkie, so I had to find 
out what it was all about when they 
called me about doing it. I just felt it was 
a challenge. I looked at the TV shows: 
Some of them I felt were pretty good and 
some all right, but I felt that the minia- 
tures they had looked tinny and lousy. 
SS: Let's finish by mentioning your musi- 
cals. WEST SIDE STORY is one of the great 
films. It was quite daring to make а musical 
on the streets of New York. 
RW: Well, that was one of the big, chal- 
lenges we had. I was the one who in- 
sisted that we had to open in New York. 
Isaid there was no way we could do this 
thing successfully without starting it on 
a real location in New York City. We did 
all the daytime stuff in New York. Since 
all the rest of the film was done in sunset 
or at night, we could do that on sets. 
Jerry Robbins who was not only the cho- 
reographer but my codirector, said, 
“Bob, I agree with you very much. Boy, 
you've given me the biggest challenge in 
ihe world, to take my most stylized 
dancing in the prologue and put it in the 
most realistic background we'll have." 
So that's one of the reasons | came up 
with that opening, that helicopter open- 
ing. I knew I had to show New York to 
start with; I didn't want to do that same 
old cross the river, the bridge, and the 
skyline bit. I suddenly got the idea: "I 
wonder what it would look like straight 
down from the helicopter?” I was look- 
ing for a way I could show a real New 
York—as real as possible—but a New 
York that practically no people had ever 
seen, even New Yorkers. I was hoping to 
show sort of an abstract New York that 
would help make the audiences accept 
the kids dancing in a real street. 
88: You also used also a helicopter for THE 
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SOUND OF MUSIC. again for the opening 
shot. 

RW: I didn't shoot it. 

55: You didn't shoot the helicopter shot? 
RW: No, no—that kind of thing you get 
the other people to do. (Laughs) The 
same with the helicopter shots of New 
York—all the New York stuff was shot 
by an associate of mine who was a 
sketch artist. He just shot the hell out of 
New York! We had about 30 minutes 
worth of film, which we cut down. 

SS: So the next time we watch a Robert Wise 
film and there's a helicopter shot, we'll know 
it wasn’t you. 

RW: That's right! (Laughs) Let's give 
credit where credit is due. 

SS: Well, you deserve credit for directing 
some fine films in a variety of genres — film 
noir, sci-fi, horror, and musicals. 

RW: And I did it with both feet on the 
ground. i 


RECORD RACK 
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of an epoch that, as the affluent fifties 
melded into an enigmatic sixties that 
paradoxically marked both the rebirth of 
and the End Title for American inno- 
cence, culminated in the final days of 
that secure, hedonistically romantic 
mindset that Mancini and his cohorts so 
sleekly evoked (and for which we seem 
so self-consciously nostalgic today). Af- 
ter the final lyrical effusions of Mancini’s 
“Moon River,” and the last of his swing- 
ing, nonthreatening, even whimsical jazz 
cocktails were downed, the face of 
American music and Hollywood films, 
and indeed the face of America itself, 
would change forever, fading to black in 
a big hangover from which it has yet to 
recover. And in retrospect we see that 
films such as DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
THE WILD ONE, MICKEY ONE, and so 
many others saw it coming all along, 


P.S.: Need a respite from all this Mur- 
der, Mayhem, and Macho? May I suggest 
Rhino’s MARACAS, MARIMBAS, AND 
MAMBOS: LATIN CLASSICS AT MGM 
While the period covered is roughly the 
same as MURDER IS MY BEAT, it’s a 
whole different Good Neighbor universe 
here (film Technicoleur) where you can 
put your brain on hold and revel in a 


sparkling collection of 18 high-energy 
tracks from BATHING BEAUTY (1944), 
HOLIDAY IN MEXICO (1946), and 
NANCY GOES TO RIO (1950), includ- 
ing, oh my God, Ethel Smith's florid “Ti 
co Tico” in real stereo! 


Ross Care's overview article on the Holly- 
wood studio music scene in the 1950s has 
just been published in the book Perform- 
ing Arts: Motion Pictures, by the Library 
of Congress in Washington. 


AUDREY TOTTER 
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55: One last question: were there any film 
roles you regret turning down, or that you 
tried for and didn't get? 

AT: There were roles that they tried to 
borrow me for that Metro simply 
wouldn't let me do. One was THE KILL- 
ERS. I didn't do it because they wanted 
me to start LADY IN THE LAKE. They 
wouldn't let me do the one that Shelley 
Winters did with Montgomery Clift [A 
PLACE IN THE SUN]. She was very 
good in it. It wasn't that she couldn't do 
the part or that I would have been any 
better in it, but I would have loved to 


SCREEN AND SCREEN 


Continued from page 27 


there aren't any supplements included, 
the laserdisc provides a suitable show- 
case for this rarely screened Hammer 
title. 

That said, COUNTESS DRACULA re- 
mains a lesser company effort. It may 
have scemed appropriate to engage the 
services of a Hungarian director to helm 
a tale with Hungarian roots, but given 
the slow pace of the screenplay, the 
viewer is left to decide whether the re- 
sult is Rhapsody, or goulash. 


Westerns, but I had a very nice time. I have played it 
enjoyed it immensely. I've never seen 


such fans! It’s so exciting! 


—John F. Black 


| 
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proves to actually be Alan Ladd. Despite Hope's proof of 
his credentials for the job by virtue of owning a trenchcoat 
just like his hero's, he is rejected as an unsuitable partner. 
Unfortunately for everyone but the viewer, McCloud makes 
the mistake of leaving Hope more or less in charge of the 
office (to answer the telephone), so that following some by- 
play with bourbon and bullets (Hope handles neither very 
well—choking on the liquor he calls “smooth,” and com- 
plaining that the bullets escaping his grasp are "too 
Small"), he is mistaken by theatrically mysterious Dorothy 
Lamour as the real McCoy (or McCloud, as the case may 
be). On this premise, hangs the plot. 

Boasting a fine trio of villains in Peter Lorre, Lon 
Chaney Jr. (doing a comic version of his Lennie from 1939's 
OF MICE AND MEN), and Charles Dingle, and kept mov- 
ing at lightning speed by director Elliott Nugent, MY FA- 
VORITE BRUNETTE scores on virtually all levels. The 
comic set-pieces come thick and fast and the finely tuned 
mixture of bragadoccio and self-effacement in Hope's deli- 
ciously sub-Chandler narration (“The house looked like 
something out of WUTHERING HEIGHTS—you know, the 
kind of joint where it looks like you can hunt quail in the 
hallways? I didn't know it then, but I was gonna be the 
quail”) holds the proceedings together. 

MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE is so filled with smart 
lines, performances, and gags that it plays beautifully. 
Hope’s scene with Lamour in which the villains have con- 


Ella Raines meets up with that inevitable denizen of the 
noir world, Elisha Cook Jr., in PHANTOM LADY (1944). 


vinced him that she is insane is as good as anything the pair 
ever did. ("Uh oh, her schizo’s about to phrenia,” worries 
Hope, before relieving her of a letter opener with, "You can 
open the mailman later.”) Just as good are Hope’s encoun- 
ters with Chaney's quarter-wit, Willie (whom he catego- 
rizes as “Boulder dam with legs”), wherein he is out- 
smarted at every turn by the sheer good-natured dumb luck 
of his adversary. At one point, he cons Willie into bending, 
the bars of his asylum-prison window so that he and 
Lamour might escape ("You're wonderful. You're solid 
spinach. Oh, you're great. I'll buy you a rabbit later,” Hope 
tells him), only to have the hulking moron notice the bent 
bars and set them back to rights with an explanatory, “Ya’ 
gotta be neat, you know.” 

As in previous Hope films, Bing Crosby makes a guest 
appearance, this time as a very disappointed executioner 
when proof of Hope's innocence arrives at the last moment. 
“He'll take any kind of a part,” sneers Hope, finding it nec- 
essary to physically divert Lamour’s gaze from the direc- 
tion of the crooner! 

—Ken Hanke 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY (1944 

Based on the 1943 James M. Cain story, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY finds Walter Neff (Fred MacMurray) being conned by 
Phyllis Dietrichson (Barbara Stanwyck) into devising a plot 
to knock off her husband and make off with a settlement 
from his insurance policy. The fire between them soon goes 
cold after the murder is committed and Phyllis has manipu- 
lated Neff for her own purposes. Claims investigator Keyes 
(Edward С. Robinson), who is also Netf's friend, smells a 
rat when looking into the death of Phyllis’ husband; the 
nooses slowly tighten around the illicit lovers’ necks. 

Raymond Chandler worked with Billy Wilder on the 
screenplay, which led to plenty of problems. The somewhat 
prissy Chandler despised James M. Cain and considered his 
work little better than smut (which didn't keep him from 
developing some dialogue that fairly crackles with sexual 
innuendo), and the personality clashes between him and 
Wilder are the stuff of legend. Hollywood didn't agree with 
Chandler's nature at all; thus, the final product bears the 
imprimatur of Wilder more than either Chandler or Cain. 

The film points up the darker-than-pitch humor and 
bitter cynicism that would crop up in Wilder's later films, 
such as SUNSET BOULEVARD (1950) and THE BIG CAR- 
NIVAL (1951). MacMurray balked at the departure from the 
blandly likable roles that he had played in the past, fearing 
that he would alienate audiences, but he’s completely be- 
lievable as the rather spineless Neff. An obsessive, sick ro- 
mance, a black widow femme fatale, and a protagonist 
bound on a fatalistic one-way trip to the end of the line; 
that’s what noir would become in ensuing years. 

jerry Renshaw 
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THE MALTESE FALCON (1941) 

Third time was the charm for Dashiell Hammett's famous 
mystery novel. Roy Del Ruth had made a very good version 
with Ricardo Cortez as a rather too urbane Sam Spade in 
1931, a take on the book that retains a certain freshness ow- 
ing to the fact that it lacks any special reverence for its 
source material. (And that version boasts the wonderful 
pre-code moment in which Iva Archer spots Brigid 
O'Shaughnessy in Spade's apartment in her dressing gown 
and poses the immortal question, "Who's that dame 
wearin' my kimono?") William Dieterle's 1936 version, SA- 
TAN META LADY, is one of the greatest of all cinematic 
two-headed cows, but hardly a version of THE MALTESE 
FALCON. (This one gets so confused in its plotting that it 
inserts a bunch of "explanatory" news items on the history 
of its ersatz falcon to help clarify things. It doesn't help.) 

John Huston's version, on the other hand, virtually is 
the book. The atmosphere (which practically defined noir) is 
dead on the mark and the film is so perfectly cast that the 
performers either all but disappear into 
their roles, or else the roles are so like 
their screen personalities that there 
seems no difference. Bogart is at once 
shabbier than Cortez while being a lot 
less the lounge lizard than his 
predecessor's rather obvious Lothario 
Mary Astor is more realistic and less 
actressy than Bebe Daniels had been, 
while that magnificent trio of villains 
Sydney Greenstreet, Peter Lorre, and 
Elisha Cook Jr. were unbeatable, despite 
the fact that Dudley Digges (who origi. 
nated at least one other role Greenstreet 
would inherit in the forties), Otto 
Matieson, and Dwight Frye were cer- 
tainly no slouches in the original. The 
1931 film is a bit more over the top in its 
pre-code presentation of the homosexual 
nature of the Digges/Frye relationship 
(even to a sequence in which Matieson 
blatantly and duplicitly hits on Frye), 


NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES (1948) 


has just landed in Argentina. “To me a dollar was a dollar 
in any language. It was my first night in the Argentine and 
I didn't know much about the local citizens, but I knew 
about American sailors and I knew I better get out of 
there,” narrates Ford upon winning a crap game with 
loaded dice. (One soon has cause to wonder just what he 
kno ) No sooner has he left the game than a 
waterfront thug tries to rob him, whereupon, in a moment 
of unbridled symbolism, he is saved by the timely interven- 
tion of George Macready's omnipresent phallic sword cane. 
This extension of Macready, which he calls his “little 
friend” (a soubriquet he unsubtly soon applies to Ford as 
well), is actually seen twice before we ever see Macready 
himself! The subsequent dialogue between the two is not 
only sexually barbed, but is the sort of banter more gener- 
ally associated with a boy-meets-girl scene. “A cane like 
that can come in handy,” opines Ford admiringly as 
Macready retracts its blade. “It is a most faithful, obedient 
friend. It is silent when I wish it to be silent. It talks when I 
wish to talk,” explains Macready. 
"That's your idea of a friend?" asks 
Ford. “That is my idea of a friend,” 
agrees Macready. “You must lead a gay 
life," Ford suggests. ^I lead the life I like 
to lead," volunteers Macready. "You'rea 
lucky man,” enthuses Ford. “I make my 
own luck,” Macready tells him. “What 
are you doing in a neighborhood like 
this?" asks Ford not unreasonably. “1 
came down here to save your life,” 
Macready explains by way of dodging 
the question. Soon Ford has become 
Macready's right hand man (“Of this I 
must be sure—there's no woman any- 
where,” Macready tells Ford before hir- 
ing him) at his gambling club and the 
two settle into a workable relationship 
until Macready goes away on a business 
trip and returns with La Hayworth as 
his wife. The tracking shot in on Ford's 
startled and hurt expression and his 


but only the Huston film preserves the 
word "gunsel" to describe the Cook character. Presumably, 
in 1941 the censors thought this referred to a gunman and 
not a homosexual! 

At bottom, what truly sets Huston's film apart is that it 
has a sense of the mythic about it that is quite lacking in the 
earlier version. The Falcon in both, of course, turns out to 
be bogus, but it is left to Huston's film to offer that brilliant 
final statement when Spade is asked, “It's heavy. What is 
it?” only to reply, "The stuff that dreams are made of.” And 
that, of course, is exactly the stuff that classics—as opposed 
to very good films—are made of. 


—Ken Hanke 


GILDA (1946) 

Probably the most intriguing film ever made by Charles 
Vidor, whose work is often—and unfairly—associated only 
with his Hollywoodized and sanitized composer biopics, 
1945's A SONG TO REMEMBER (“Discontinue this “Polon- 
aise’ jumble!”) and 1960's SONG WITHOUT END, GILDA 
is a work so brimming with a gay subtext that one marvels 
that it was made at all. Presumably, filmgoers at the time 
were so caught up in the classic introductory shot of Rita 
Hayworth and her “Put the Blame on Mame” number that 
nothing else mattered. Seen today, however, the film's gay 
themes seem more text than subtext. Hayworth comes 
across less like the object of both Glenn Ford’s and George 
Macready’s desire than she appears to be the fly in the oint- 
ment of their relationship, making the film one of most un- 
usual of all noir triangles. 

In probably the best performance of his career, Ford 
plays a down on his luck drifter and crooked gambler who 
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stammered response to Macready’s “sur- 
prise” of having a woman living in his house— "That's 
quite a su . . . a surprise”—leaves absolutely no room for 
doubt about the implications. The script tries to play it safe 
by giving Ford and Hayworth a “past,” and that would be 
fine, but for one thing: Ford's reaction to this news comes 
before he sees the woman! 

Despite the subsequent trappings of melodrama and 
shady dealings with ex-Nazis and the expected Ford / 
Hay worth romance, GILDA never really changes. It re- 
mains pretty much the film it starts out to be—the story of 
the relationship between two men. All the scenes involving 
them ring true, while the scenes involving Hayworth come 
across as Harry Cohn showcase items. Vidor’s own atten- 
tions seem to be focused on the men, too. Apart from the 
introductory shot of Hayworth, many of her scenes—even 
her musical numbers—seem rather tossed off with little in- 
terest in how they are presented. At his best in the film, 
Vidor manages to create a noir with the visual and symbolic 
sense of a Sternberg (the masked ball is a dazzler that com- 
pares favorably with the carnival in Sternberg’s 1935 THE 
DEVIL IS A WOMAN), which is perhaps just the right tone 
to take with a film about obsessions—that those obsessions 
are nol quite the expected ones is another matter altogether. 
— Ken Hanke 


To be Continued... 


LEFT: Colin Ferguson and Laura Linney are Burke Andrew and Mary Ann Singleton are Gregory Peck and Ingrid 
Bergman in MORE TALES OF THE CITY. RIGHT: Author Armistead Maupin. 


SPELLBOUND IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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dancer, and one of them said, ‘It’s just a body. What's all 
the fuss about?' The other one looked at her and smirked 
and said, ‘So why'd you go get your glasses?" 

Not all of MORE TALES’ allusions derive from Hitch- 
cock, Maupin pointed out. “It’s a cultural grab bag, really, 
and some of it actually was unconscious. When I named 
Mona's mother Betty Ramsey, in some corner of my mind I 
must have realized that she was Lucy Ricardo's neighbor in 
Connecticut. And the anagram was completely inadvertent 
on my part. I named the landlady Anna Madrigal because I 
loved the name. I think it must have stuck in my head from 
the film THE CHALK GARDEN. The governess played by 
Deborah Kerr is named Miss Madrigal. 1 was also going for 
a ‘Mrs. Miniver’ sort of name. I loved the sort of music of 
that; it sounded right, and ‘Anna’ seemed to go with it. So I 
simply named her that. I had been writing the column in 
the newspaper for several months when someone wrote me 
and said, ‘I know what Anna's secret is, because her name 
is an anagram.’ I took one look at it and thought, 
‘Motherfucker, they’re right!’ And I built it right into the 
plot as if I'd intended it all along! That was the great advan- 
tage of writing a daily serial; you could swipe ideas from. 
your readers." 

Some references never made it into the final script, 
Maupin continued. "In the book, the LOVE BOAT mention 
was simply to the very first movie made for TV. There 


wasn't a series. My concern was that we not look like we 
were trading on the series, and also we didn't know 
whether we'd have to make a deal with THE LOVE BOAT. 
There were a number of commercial considerations that 
came into play—clearances on names and things—which 
writers don't have to get at all. I can write a novel and in- 
clude any product I want, but any product mentioned in the 
miniseries had to be cleared. Crisco, for instance, refused to 
let us put their name on Michael's T-shirt. They know very 
well what they're most famous for, but they simply didn't 
want to acknowledge it publicly. So I had to write a new 
joke about tools to convey the same idea.” 

What's next for the folks at Barbary Lane? According to 
Armistead Maupin, "Showtime has indicated that they'll 
proceed with the rest of the novels if they get the audience 
they hope to receive. But I’m not planning any more books 
in the series. My partner Terry says that one of these days, 
when I'm really broke, I'll have to write Christmas at Barbary 
Lane, and really exploit these characters. Or bring them 
back like Conan Doyle brought back Sherlock Holmes, and 
call it Reichenbach Falls. Actually, I seriously considered 
writing a novel called Reichenbach Falls at one time.” 

Meanwhile, faithful Tales followers have MORE 
TALES OF THE CITY to enjoy, and Maupin watchers even 
have a Hitchcockian cameo by their favorite author. 

“You know, I'm the priest in the final episode,” said 
the master of Barbary Lane, “but I wish you'd tell your 
readers that I’m thinner than that, now.” 


David Manners Revisited 
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CLASSIFIED 
WANT ADS DEAD OR ALIVE 


Deadline: July 30, 1998, for Issue 30 (Aug. 1998). Basic Rate: 70 cents per word. Minimum: 
$15.00*Bold face and/or full caps add 40 cents per word (80 cents for both). Display ad, 2% X 2%, 
$70. Payment: check or money order, payable to Scarlet Street Inc., must accompany ad. Mail to: 
Scarlet Street Inc., P.O. Box 604, 


Glen Rock, NJ 07452. 


STONER'S MONSTER MAYHEM. 
Free Monsterabilia catalog! Richard 
Stoner 3207-1C, Dept. SS, Lansing, 
MI 48910; Phone/Fax: (517) 394- 
4052 

Videos For Sale—horror, science 
fiction, comedy, etc. From the 30s 
through the 60s. Many obscure 
titles. Free search. Free list. Write 
to: Duncan, P.O. Box 184, Bel Air, 
MD 21014. 
KKK КККК ККК 


ж ж 
1 “The Horror/Sct-fi 5 
i  Audresslis! + 
Å 3,000 Addresses of Horror/SF 2 
% Celebs,Past & Present,Major&Cult! X 
X Movies,TV.Scream Queens,F/X, X 
X Monsters,Directors,Authors,etc. X 
x **Claim-to-Fame for cach entry!** X 
ж BONUS: “X-Files”, “Star Trek” & Ж 
X “Batman” sections.$14. Foreign Post.: $4. X 
Ж _ "VISA, MC, AmEx & Discover honored!** Ж 
X JIM WEAVER-SS, 322 MALL BLVD. #345, Ж 
X MONROEVILLE, PA 15146-2229 X 
(,9,5,9,4,4,9,4,4,9,4,%,4,9.9,1,7,9.%,4,4,4,7,4.%.4 
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WANTED: PHOTOS OF ROBERT 
QUARRY on stage, especially his 
performance in LION IN WINTER. 
Contact: Kevin G. Shinnick, 222 
Washington Place #2, Cliffside 
Park, NJ 07010. 


In Brixton Road, this morning, a plain gold 
wedding ring found in the roadway be 

the White Hart Tavern and Holland Grove. 
Apply Dr. Watson, 221B, Baker Street, be- 
tween eight and nine this evening 


DAVID PEEL! Seeking inter- 
views with family, friends, 
and coworkers of the late 
Hammer actor. Also bio- 
graphical information, be- 
hind-the-scenes photographs, 
stage photos, BRIDES OF 
DRACULA pressbook. Rich- 
ard Valley, PO Box 604, Glen 
Rock, NJ 07452 


Want Fast Results? 


Advertise in 
Scarlet Street! 


BOOK ENDS 


Continued from page 65 


“Ligeia” (1838), which of course has 
spawned its own movie versions. 

One can only hope that, sooner rather 
than later, all of Lovecraft's fiction will 
be accorded the same wonderful treat- 
ment as it receives in this book! 

—Robert M. Price 


SEEMS LIKE 
OLD CRIMES 


Continued from page 67 


This is why Macdonald came closer 
than anyone—past or present—in tran- 
scending the genre. If he failed, and he 
almost certainly did, it was a noble, al- 
most Quixotic failure that was more a re- 
flection of the genre's limitations than 
his ability. In the end, a mystery novel 
must follow a formula that puts a strait- 
jacket on even the most talented writer. 
The plot is not a means for developing 
the novel, as it is in the hands of a 
Hemingway or a James, but the end it- 
self. If you don’t solve the mystery, you 
don't have a novel 


QUALITY VIDEOS/LOW PRICES 
All titles $11 postage paid! All 
genres, Horror/ Gore/ Exploitation/ 
Action/ Cult etc. Over 5,000 titles to 
choose from! For cram-packed cata- 
log send $2 to L.M. Garnett, P.O. Box 
58337, Seattle, WA 98138 

WHO KILLED TEDDY BEAR? Pho- 
tos, press book, production informa- 
tion. Richard Valley, PO Box 604, 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452. 


It's true that Macdonald was not as 
brilliant a stylist as Chandler or as vi- 
sionary a writer as Hammett. It's also 
true that his plots (especially in the early 
novels) could be jumbled messes with 
cliches for every occasion, and that they 
tended to a certain sameness after a 
while—angst-ridden children, angst-rid- 
den parents, angst-ridden families. But 
it's also true that he was able to see the 
American heart of darkness in a way no 
one else could, and that's a perspective 
we could use now. 


Trouble Finding 
Scarlet Street? 


Listen, trouble 
is our business! 
Turn to Page 7 

and Subscribe! 


AVAILABLE AT: 


The Movie Buff's Movie Store.” 


ARVING BERLINS 
THERES NO BUSINESS 
ANKE SHOW BUSINESS, 


CINEMASCOPE, 


¿Ey 


THERE'S NO BUSINESS 
LIKE SHOW BUSINESS 


Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 


FOREVER AMBER 


Original Motion Picture Score 


Available for the first time on CD- 
this original soundtrack recording features 
a lush score byDavid Raksin! 
VSD-57%6 


Available for the first time on CD, 
featuring Marilyn Monroe's original 
soundtrack recordings! 
VSD-5912 


20TH CENTURY FOX 
Music From The Golden Age 


This collection features original 
soundtrack recordings from 
PATTON, ALL ABOUT EVE, 

LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN 
and more classic FOX films! 
VSD-5937 


VARESE 
SARABANDE 


THE BURT BACHARACH ALBUM 
Broadway Sings The Best Of Bacharach 


Bacharach mania continues with this 
collection of new recordings of classic 
Bacharach hits performed by some of 
Broadway's brightest talent including 

SUSAN EGAN, JASON GRAAE, 
CHRISTIANNE NOLL, LA CHANZE, 
MICHELLE NICASTRO, 

JANE KRAKOWSKI, LINDA PURL & more! 
VSD-5889 


THE GHOST AND MRS. MUIR 
Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 
First complete recording of Herrmann's 
classic score, mastered from the original 
session tapes. Deluxe package includes 
detailed liner notes and rare stills from 


THE MEPHISTO WALTZ / 
THE OTHER 
Original Motion Picture Soundtracks 
Two mesmerizing and chilling Jerry 
Goldsmith scores available for the first 
time on CD. Package includes detailed 


the 20th Century Fox archives, 
VSD-5850 


liner notes and rare stills from the 20th 
Century Fox archives. VSD-5851 


Available at music retailers everywhere or to 
order direct call 1-800-VARESE-4 


www.VareseSarabande.com 


PLANET OF THE APES 
Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 
This release marks the first complete 
recording of the film's score by Jerry 
Goldsmith, Also includes over 23 min- 
utes of music never before avialable - 
including music ftom Escape From The 
Planet of The Apes. VSD-5848 


IN LIKE FLINT / OUR MAN FLINT 
Original Motion Picture Soundtracks 


M you thought Austin Powers was the 
hippest, coolest man of mystery - meet the 
original - Our Man Flint! Two classic Jony 

Goldsmith scores on one hip CD! 
VSD-5935 


NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY 
Original Cast Recording 


A musical comedy thriller based on the. 

William Goldman novel about a serial 

killer, with Bock, Music and Lyrics by 
Douglas J, Cohen. VSD-5815 


"Lend an ear to Cohen's melodic magic on 
this CD... ‘No Way To Treat A Lady isan 
exuberant gift!" 

-Peler Travers, Rolling Stone 


JOURNEY TO THE CENTER 
OF THE EARTH 
Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 
Available forthe first timo on CD! The 
classic score by Bernard Herrmann, plus 
4 Pat Boone songs that making their CD 
debut. VSD-5248 


BEMRENCE TIERNEY 
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